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INTRODUCTION 


Fj6f swf/ cvdrt our kmwki& w 
the gr rater our J&rr, 

Leonardo ria I 


W hy write m?re about art? Why write about an at all? Have there not been 
too many comments a beady. too many explanations for objects that should 
simply be looked at, having been created to be looked at? We have no need 
of words, after all, in order to use our eyes; and paintings should have no need of 
theories of art. 

True enough—if we really looked, if we were able to see with our own eyes, 
rather than with old habits, preconceived ideas, and beliefs. But too often we see 
only what wc are accustomed to seeing, just as when we listen we hear ordy the 
echoes of our customary thoughts. For us all things are a mirror in which wc search 
not for our real features (do wc know T what we really look like?) but for the visage 
we think we have or wish we had- 

This is particularly true of civilized, overintellectual persons today* For generations 
wc have been trained to perceive everything through the medium of ideas. We arc 
fed to the teeth with dogmas about art, with definitions which have become convic¬ 
tions, and which we have so completely assimilated that we mistake them for instincts 
—whereas, though they have the same force, they arc actually a screen between us 
and our instincts, keeping the latter well hidden. Without our being aware of it, the 
husks of this insubstantial nourishment have piled up around us, until they form a 
wall which shuts us in—and which in time we mistake for the horizon. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Yet what can we use, save ideas, to blast our way through the sedimentary deposits 
of ideas, to let in sonffc fresh air and open up new vistas? With what can we kill the 
false authority of the word, if not with words? Inevitably we have to fall back on re¬ 
flection to find* somewhere beyond the barriers of habit* the path to lucidity. Only 
thus can we discover what is still true—though deformed by systematisation—in our 
theories and shibboleths; only thus reject all willful blindness, and so restore our 
sensations and emotions to freedom, by raising them to consciousness. 

Such a task requires scrupulous intellectual honesty, in an age which scarcely en¬ 
courages it. Our era has its own intellectual aberrations, not the least of which is the 
belief that an idea is justified solely by the ingeniousness of its formulation, and that 
it can do without a center of gravity. The contemporary intelligence resembles the 
miner who tunnels in any direction, only concerned that he bring something to chc 
surface. No maps or blueprints are drawn, any longer; intellectual activities arc be¬ 
ginning to seem a game, the responsibilities of the intellect forgotten. Words, whose 
function it once was to signify ideas, are giving in to their own vertigo. Ideas them¬ 
selves, whose admirable Function k is to shed light upon the obscurity that is present 
within us, are now merely deduced from their dialectical possibilities. 

Now, a thought is not justified by the mere fact that someone has been able ro 
think it: the brain does not secrete thoughts which attack reality for the mere purpose 
of producing iridescent bubbles, products of disintegration much like the bubbles 
that acid produces when poured on chalk* Thought does not exist merely as ev¬ 
idence of the agility of the mental mechanism: its purpose is to exert control over its 
own sources and to progress by keeping to what is verifiable. 

Art, which has become a focal point of interest in our age, has suffered most from 
the jungle growth of “interpretation/ 1 which tw ists its branches about the arts and 
chokes off their life. Under these circumstances the need arises—yes> once again—to 
apply thought to art, but now in order to find our way out of this verbiage, to re-estab¬ 
lish contact with the truths vouchsafed by facts. The only facts that count In such an. 
enterprise are the works of art themselves. The aim of this book is not to create 
something that will take the place of these works, nor to use them tendentiously as a 
means of confirming some preconceived doctrine. Its humble goal is carefully to 
chart the boundaries of artistic reality, to clarify what has been attempted and achiev¬ 
ed whhin these boundaries, and to grasp the human origin and import of art. 

Such a task means keeping within a well-defined field. The field of paintings in 
which the visual image displays its multiple resources, both in what was created 
yc5terdav and in what is being created todays may prove most fertile for such an 
inquiry into the nature of the work of art, its purpose, and its potentialities. ^ 

As he scrutinizes the world and its appearances the painter asks questions of it; his 
manner of representing the world is an interpretation of the answers he has received 
—sometimes it is himself who gives the answers. Through painting, man carries on 
a dialogue with the visible world. Some artists confine themselves to listening to this 
world and to recording what it tells them: they are called Realists. Others raise their 
own voices, some to a thunderous pitch a to drown due the voice of the world; this is 
the special temptation of our contemporaries- The dialogue with visible reality has 
been going on for centuries, for millennia. The perpetually fresh exchanges, in a 
language all their own, echo both our dialogue with the universe and our dialogue 
with ourselves. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Only from an investigation that takes this dialogue into account can the outlines of 
a philosophy of art emerge. And only by carrying out a methodical examination of 
each segment of the field in its order, and by taking into account the many—some- 
times contradictor)-—aspects of painting* shall we* in the last analysis* be able to 
arrive at some conception of the whole. 

We shall not begin, then, with a particular formula invented for the occasion; we 
shall let our formula emerge* itself* out of the sum total of all such iormulas, This 
book is itself a synthesis, the summing-up of lengthy studies undertaken piecemeal* 
over twenty-five years of lecturing and teaching. I have thought it desirable not to 
omit certain reflections, no longer so novel as they may once have been* which have 
occasionally been advanced elsewhere. Jt matters little whether an idea appears as a 
truism or a paradox* provided it helps us to understand an and its immense variety. 

Th# my fifty of ait £wf ifrtuwfure betirem ike poutin'* hand and <y* r 

L - REMBRAJmT, SUFttR AT KMMAUS (dtiulj, Us* Lmivfg, P±r i* 
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INTRODUCTION 

To understand is not simply to acquire a few handy items of knowledge < it is to 
absorb these ideas, to*penetrate them. Some essential problems will, have to be re¬ 
turned to again and again, in the light of experience gained in subsequent chapters; 
even the windings of a path which seems to turn back on itself may in the end give us 
a clearer view of what ac first glance was too sweeping a vista, and help us to situate 
this vista in the whole landscape, of which it is only one part. 

We shall regard art as inseparable From the human species: it has existed since the 
birth of mankind. Perhaps it has never been greater than in those times when man 
was not aware of it* did not wonder about it as such, did not even suspect its existence. 

By contrast, it has never seemed so important* to the point of becoming an obses¬ 
sion', as in our own day. Never before has it been so widely accessible* so greatly 
appreciated. Never before has it been so intensively analyzed and explained. In this 
it benefits (particularly as regards painting) from the major role visual images have 
come to play in our civilization. This fact, together with its causes and consequences, 
counts for far more than the theories of art which abound in out age in making possi¬ 
ble the exploration of the mysterious power of images. Art merely puts this pow T er to 
work. Thus our period provides us with the first of the experiments we have wished 
to make the basis for our investigation, and suggests the preamble which will open it. 
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PREAMBLE 

ON THE POWER OF THE IMAGE 1 


M$r# tf/ai i rrrr pioph fttid wW imagts. 
„.. Gmftmpiaihrr yiifdj to quirk wwit impreiitott. 

A r di Mm%k( 19 J 9 } 


i, THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


T hat art* in the twentieth century, has come to occupy a greater place in our 
concerns than ever before, that it increasingly attracts the Interest of the cultur¬ 
ed* may be seen as part of a far larger development. The modern world is im¬ 
portuned and obsessed* by the visual 

1 [n this Preamble l include certain view* on the advent of * new dvilizarlon, “the ciTiltzaaon of the 
i mafic/ h which l have advanced in many lectures and published papers since T£47 (“L F A« er la Civilisation 
modeme" BidUtin 4* I'InifiM N*tk**J Grtmvii, Ml, etc.). 1 hope I may he fbrRiTOt fee repeating these 
views here, in order to emphasize, at the outset, ibe Cfudal importance of ait and Of a lucid undemanding 
of art for the present day. 
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the signs of the times 


THE PRIM ACY OF THE VIS UAL. Around 1900, books in the display windows 
of bookshops were disposed in a checkerboard arrangement, one next to the 
other, the subdued yellow and red covers contributing a bit of color: the display 
was primarily meant to be “read/ 1 Today's bookshop windows resemble exhibitions 
of pictures. Art books, with their illustrated dust jackets, have invaded the show 
cases, and other types of books have patterned their jackets on those of arc hooks, A 
masterpiece of painting appears, for example, on the cover of each volume of a pop¬ 
ular series of famous novels published in Italy. Window displays have become 
spectacles, with plaster casts, arrangements of objects, and decors worthy of the 
theater, all designed to catch the eye. There may even be a mechanical ballet, the 
pages of the latest best-seller turning as the volume revolves against a vivid backdrop 
of frosted glass illuminated from behind. 

It is as though the written word were no longer expected to speak for itself, witho ut 
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THE POWER OF THE IMAGE 

the aid of some special visual appeal. Indeed, it occasion¬ 
ally no longer even tries to speak: there are one-time 
bookshops chat now sell nothing but reproductions of 
masterpieces, as any pedestrian will have noticed. 

But the shift of pubhc attention from literature to the 
visual arts is also apparent in other, less obvious ways. 
To be sure, literature still holds the important place that 
rightly belongs to it* but it must often move over a little 
to make room for pictures. Quite a few weeklies now 
devote space to both. The names of great painters com¬ 
pete with and sometimes overshadow those of writers. 
Fifty years ago, Maurice Barres and Aflatole France were 
famous indeed, but they never enjoyed the celebrity of a 
Picasso, whom the proverbial man in the street looks up 
to, today, as to a figure of myth* 

In the past* many a painter—Fromeatia is one instance 
—dreamed of attaining public laurels as a novelist- To¬ 
day, in France at least, there are few novelists who have 
not been tempted at one time or another to write art 
criticism. There ate many art books in which the masters 
of the brush, the demigods, arc commented on by die 
most prominent writers. Louis Aragon is the author of a 
book on Courbet; Paul Eluard has written numerous 
poems on contemporary painters, collected under the 
significant title Voir (To See). Jean Cocteau is nearly as 
well known for his drawings as for his writing. 

A number of famous writers have followed the advice 
of Baudelaire, that great herald of the modern era: 
“Glorify the image (my great* single, primitive passion}.” 1 Paul Claudel has shown 
us what "the eye can hear/ 1 and Andrd Malraux makes us hear "the voices of silence/ 5 
Gin these men be called "deserters 5r ? Rather, I should call them "converts/* The 
realm of the visual began to attract MaJraux a long time ago. In 1 ryyGj when shooting 
his film Man's Hvpe^ he discovered photographic expression; since then he has seen 
the history of civilization in terms of an “Imaginary museum'*—Lc*, a museum 
which exists in the imagination, and is composed of images. It is to these images that 
he devotes the bulk of the space in the many art books which have been published 
under his editorship- More recently, the novelist Andre Cham son* who incidentally 
is the curator of a real museum, has joined the ranks of those who stress the increas¬ 
ing importance of visual expression. He has given many lectures on this subject and 
even taken to calling our era the “civilization of the image/* 



jPJtaa F\*mmi r n.iii 

I hi dnsskal bek cxpmsu ilaif 
ifrtough Ijfpt and stiiing, ami thta 
jjTFrr it it* aifr<trtivfntsj, 

B.*Frf*wh 1 riralntbwi *J INuiirib'ii 
LIVES. Lviniu, JJ 7 ? 


1 That is whit he says in A fofifwttr mis d w (HJpofl Crepe r, Qts& tfj pojliaatfJ t p. 114). According 10 
pin announcement in the Magpjin in fawillij in Is jl P he planned an essay on "The IWer of Pictures 
Over the Mnd^His own passion for them w» *0 intense thar he “could never be sated” {‘“Salon of 
*nd in his “Autobbgfapjucal ^otesV (ibid., p. 136) he declares char he had, "from cbddho&d on, 
an inveterate taste for all plastic represenimons. 11 SUvcstre reports that. stricken with aphasia shortly before 
hi* death, Baudelaire condnued to gaze greedily at an engraving on the wall Scarcely any other pocE comes 
as don lu the modem soul, to whal Baudelaire himself c&lfcd "modernity. F F This passion of his br visual 
art, which makes him a precursor of the present day a Would provide a magnificent subject fqr a study. 











































TIE E SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


has 


Malraux has pointed out to what extent the widespread use of photoeranhv 
affected our conceptions of art. One may ask whether it is not merely art, hut our 
whole concept ion of life and the u diverse, that is changing. The Invention of photog¬ 
raphy does not explain everything; it, too, has to be accounted for. For all mt 
discoveries arc made when the time is ripe for them; the climate has to be favorable 
and they will emerge. History shows that they appear in response to a need, that if 
they change the course of things, it is because the course of things urgently required 
that change. Photography was not invented until the nineteenth century and while 
it is true that its discovery was made possible by scientific progress, the primary 
reason tor that discovery' was that the century required a mechanical method for the 
exact reproduction of obpeetj ve reality. The triumph of naturalism, both in literature 
and m art, reflected the same trend; and just as science was ready with the new 
technique, so the century was ready to receive it. 

In much the same way the fifteenth century gave rise to the discovery of printing. 


TEXT GIVES WAV TO PICTURE. Photog¬ 
raphy-printing; the picture—the book. The 
trajectory of our culture is spanned in these two 
pairs of opposites. To fulfill its destiny, the West 
needed books; their multiplication and their dom¬ 
inance marked the intellectual stage of Western 
development. But in order to enter the visual 
stage, the West requited photography. 

The evolution of the book itself testifies to this 
shift. In medieval manuscripts, writing and illu¬ 
mination, reading matter and pictorial matter, 
were closely linked; after the ad vent of printing, 
typography ruled supreme. Since all things pass 
away gradually, the wood engravings in the early 
incunabula were survivals of illumination; but by 
the seventeenth century, the printed character by 
itself—italic or roman, set compactly or loosely- 
dominated the page with Its black battalions. 
Borders and vignettes had a merely decorative 
function (figure j, <5, 7, 8 ). 

In the eighteenth century, however, the trend 
toward illustration, toward offering the reader 
tood tor his eyes as well as for his thoughts 
reasserted itself. Moreau, Cochin, and others tegan’ 
to wield their burins. And in the nineteenth 
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century, long before pho¬ 
tography had found its way 
into books, lithographs 
and woodcuts were being 
used widely (figure 9}. 

It is significant that the 
carlv art books, even those 
dealing with paintings, 
made no attempt to sho w 
what thev were commenting upon. Technical obstacles do not account for this. 
Nineteenth-century collections of prints, “books with figures such as the Te/»pU 
!£/ Musts and the Cabinet d’Or, devoted to famous galleriesthe ** 

anttitws marmoribfu, and Tabtlbt ontain excellent reproductions But thej 

w^Ttfie oroducts of engravers; writers on art made do without them, and from 
Vasari to ^cllori historians of painting relied primarily on verbal description. Art 
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only the contours, reason¬ 
able approximations of 
the forms in paintings. It 
was only that the tender¬ 
ing of tones came to be 
expected, through engrav¬ 
ings* ami later* photo¬ 
graphs. For a time black- 
and-white illustrations— 
halfway between intellec¬ 
tual convention and senso¬ 
ry reality-—prevailed. Not 
until the twentieth century 
did color reproductions 
come to be taken for 
granted. It was not lonj 
ago chat Salomon Rcinac 
illustrated Ids Rlpertoirt 
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des Print arts with old-fashioned line engravings. Scorning the new possibilities, he 
even chided those who demand color reproductions! There anj still many amateurs 
today who turn up their noses at publishers' efforts to go beyond ihe rendering of 
values to achieve that of color, though without it the representation of a given 
painting is often inadequate or even misleading (figures to and 11 2 and plaee i). 

It was only about a hundred years ago* in r Sj 5, that Charles Blanc conceived the 
idea of issuing a volume on Rembrandt* in which the plates took precedence over 
the text. Six years later he ventured to found the first large magazine devoted to the 
‘visual arts* the still extant Gazette dei and to give some space in it—not 

very much, however—to illustrations. Periodicals had begun to use illustrations 
only shortly before that. In France* Charivari began to use them an 1830* and the 
M&gpsinpit tons que three years later; it was at this time that the Penny Magazine made 
its appearance In England^ The movement developed slowly. In 1848 came IPIffu- 
stratim^ in 1857 l«e Maude liittsiri —these titles were to prove indicative of the 
contents. It was only natural that Constantin Guys* Ll thc painter of modern life,” 
should be one of the first artist-reporters. He contributed to the I listst rated 
jVratf—a tide* again* that is significant (figure 12). 

So far, only woodcuts had been used as illustrations, A little more than seventy 
years ago, photography made its appearance in newspapers, with snapshots coming 
ten years later. A great advance had oeen made w hen, early in the twentieth century, 
a French daily* JSx£t/siar t reversed the usual ratio of icxt to pictures, and devoted 
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the bulk of its pages to photographs, citing the remark of Napoleon, that great 
initiator: "The sketchiest pen drawing tells me more than a long report I” 1 These 
words proclaimed the pre-eminence of the visual, and disclosed the main reason for 
it—the modern demand for speed* 


VISUAL APPROACH. Bit by bit the printed word capitulated on every front. 
No books are as slow- trs_ change, as bound by tradition, as textbooks; and of all 
textbook^ those on the history' of literature, the very purpose of which is to glorify 
the written word, might have been expected to remain the unconquerable bastion. 
But they, too, have surrended. The old texts, with their compactly printed pages, 
filled with “the suhstantific marrow of the mind/ 1 had a grim aspect. In them* 
thought moved at a leisurely pace, the words creeping like centipedes along the 

1 The hid been in rhe *if since icnsuaLsc philosophy had begun lit assault on inteUecEu^iin, 
Ai Qx Lf\y a5 1719 ihc Abbe Duboa, u»fhfit precursor, qIacfvcJ Ln hii tritjqmt: "A svitonaiic 

di^oune l^tijiKan bour, normrter how tttntivtly we lisitfl ro tl h could n« be more instructive =1 
stngk quic^ glance (t f 379), ‘l^hc whole d^ebptSHzit had jti beginihugi cn. the tighlcenth century, 
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straight lines massed rigidly within the rectangular block o£ the page,. This is how I 
remember the famous Lanson manual (figure 13)* Yet, the same Lanson was to 
come out one day in a revised edition* which left room for pictures. And not only 
had che text been shortened: its whole aspect, its very nature, nad been altered—it no 
longer simply “signified/ 7 it also "showed." 

As early as 1912* the His fair* Ulustrit tk its Lif fins fare Fm/ip-siit, by Abfy, Audic, and 
Crouzet* took this new line. Students, the preface said* "encumber their memories 
with abstract formulas.... 'Therefore they must above all be given concrete realities." 
The text, too, yielded to the new force—visual appeal, A new type face, paragraphs 
of varying lengths, numbered headings in bold print supplemented the logic of the 
text with element? striking to the eye, and easily retained by the visual memory 
(figure 14). 

At the 1937 Exposition, thcA tstfhd* faUniraturt raised the white flag of surrender* 
The Musde had been conceived and was supervised by the Bibliothequc Nationals 
with its chief librarian Julien Cain and his assistants—the elite guard of the primed 
word—in charge. In the displays at the exhibition, the word, defeated, was reduced 
to its simplest form of expression: a few selected phrases in large type caught the 
eye; photography and design did the rest. Thought was no longer conveyed by verbal 
constructions but by means of optical impressions (figure if). 
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Design in books, however, 
merely reflects what is hap¬ 
pening around us, “under 
our very eyes P PJ Open a news¬ 
paper—it, too, has evolved. 
It was the first to design a 
type page to attract the "eye, 
by means of skillfully arrang¬ 
ed headlines, and by exploit¬ 
ing the shock which results 
from the juxtaposition of 
photographs with type. The 
over-all aim is to make it 
unnecessary for the reader 
to read! Wc “glance through” 
the text, as the saying goes. 

But the very streets we walk 
on have acquired visual ap¬ 
peal; store window displays, 
posters, and so on. These are 
directed at the pedestrian who 
docs not stop, and therefore 
cannot read. They must get 
their message across in one 
sharp shock; and they, too, 
are in motion—witness the 
placards on louses. 

And what effects such con¬ 
centration achieves! The first 
notices posted in public, 
which appeared with the in¬ 
vention of printing, were suc¬ 
cessions of sentences decorat¬ 
ed only with vignettes; and 
for a long rime they remained 
so, down to the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Then 
more attractive ornamental 
designs began to make their appearance, followed by the use of color. The emergence 
oi the true poster, which has become one of the visual arts, dates from the end of 
the last century, if we count Daumier, Garomi, and Gustave Dore as mere fore¬ 
runners (figure 16). 

The new technique of psychic shock, which has taken the place of reflection was 
well summed up by Maurice Denis in 1920: “The main thing,” he said, “is to And an 
expressive outline, a symbol, which by the power of its forms and colors alone will 
forcibly catch the eye of the crowd, and tyrannize the passcr-bv. The poster is a 
sign: in boe sign vmtisi" Denis wrote this before neon marked a further advance 
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(figure 17 and the plate n) + 

Soon tints began to scintil¬ 
late at night with electrically 
lighted advertisements, which 
were soon animated, made to 
revolve or flicker. The poster 
is in a hurry; it reproduces the 
rhythm of the passing min¬ 
utes. Outside the cities, the 
billboards break up the seren¬ 
ity of the landscape, keeping 
the eye constantly on the alert* 

Advertisements attract the 
spectacle-greedy public as a 
flame attracts the moth. In the 
modern city every thing is de¬ 
signed with this in mind. We 
are urged to live by the sensa¬ 
tions that advertising evokes 
and, above all, by visual sen¬ 
sations (figure 18). 

Such sensations no longer 
mean simply amusement, a 
passing impression, stimula¬ 
tion; by means of them con¬ 
temporary man seeks to ac¬ 
quire knowledge that former¬ 
ly was believed discoverable 
only in texts. What other ex¬ 
planation is there for the pop¬ 
ularity of museums, for the 
pre-eminent place they hold 
in modern life-—needless to 
say, above all in America? 

There wc find educational 
services, some of them speci¬ 
ally for children, w hich aim at 
nourishing the brain w ith in¬ 
formation not only aesthetic, bur also technical and historical, rhrough visual contact 
with works of art, briefly commented upon- The public's avidity is such that the mu¬ 
seums are obliged to enlarge the resources of their permanent collections by means of 
frequent temporary exhibitions. To see, to experience through sight, to obtain en¬ 
joyment through visual sensations—is there anything more urgently felt today? 


In ti Jtiv ytiirs a/frrrtijmf it an/ft to t$ndfwe ifmifts, aim^tg n t visual 
shock. 
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A NH\V CI\ LUXATION AND NEW MEN. Is it society that evolves? Or man- 
kand r 111 story teaches us that the world changes continually, but because of our 
intellectual laziness and pride we tend to view this change as taking place only in our 
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THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

ex term] circumstances; man, we imagine, is always true to himself, a universal norm. 
We regard the present stage, to which mankind progressed slowly, step by step, and 
which is our own, as the only truly norma!, the more or less definitive one. Our 
ways of being, of thinking and feeling, and even our knowledge we look on as 
attainments that those who come after us will not be able to dispense with lightly. 

And yet, both in his behavior and in his mental dispositions, man is constant! v 
changing, and wc in the present are but one wave in an endless series. A civilization 
is no more than the sum of the characteristics which the inhabitants of a given 
place exhibit at a given time, until their slow evolution enables them to take 
another step forward. Today even the quite recent past seems strange, barely con¬ 
ceivable to us. We must realize that to those who come after, we shall seem no less 
strange and inconceivable. 

But how docs what is so new today and will be so obsolete tomorrow differ from 
what has been? If the image is presently supplanting the text, it is because sensory 
life tends to occupy the place once held by intellectual life. In the past, the oral 
means of communication that had formerly prevailed gave way, similarly, to the 
printed word. From the Renaissance on new ideas were spread primarily by means 
of written sentences; in the nineteenth century? the newspapers passed them on to 
the masses to whom public education had brought literacy. The millenary era of 
the oral transmission of know ledge, supplemented, in the field of religion, by the 
image of art, had come to an end. What we are experiencing today may be no more 
than an analogous mutation. 

Whereas written texts obliged us to withdraw into ourselves in order to transform 
the words into thought, now sensations take us out of ourselves, irresistibly and 
continually. They demand compliance and an empty mind. Visual ioppressions are 
not subject to our wit! as the printed page was; we cannot accept or reject them as 
we please. They rush along at their own rapid pace, forcing us to keep up with 
them. On the movie or television screen, they are still more rapacious and tyran¬ 
nical; because of the dark that surrounds them, they become, perforce, the focus of 
our attention, and we cannot tear our eyes aw ay. Unlike the reader, the spectator is 
not free to absorb only w hat he chooses, assimilating Ids impressions later, in med¬ 
itation or reverie; be becomes the prey of what he sees. 

Everything today is absorbed through sense impressions; and T unlike thought, 
the senses do not enter into a dialogue w r ith their object but, rather,, identify them¬ 
selves with it, record it, and submit to it Not only the manner of acquiring knowl¬ 
edge but also the content of it is changing. The life of the mind as wc have known it 
is threatened, at least in those incapable of defending themselves. The change has 
already become so pronounced, wc have already become so "different^* that wc are 
conscious of it. 

Some will find this hard to realize: they still look for the blank space at the bottom 
of the page, wait for t he end of one chapter before turning to the next. But life lias no 
such caesuras to serve as signposts. What has passed away remains a part of what is 
bom, and quits it only reluctantly. More than that: what is entering into decline 
exhibits a deceptive hyperactivity that gives every evidence of life, so that this 
disorderly, cancerous proliferation, this morbid fecundity, is sometimes mistaken 
for vitalityh The fact is that it is always difficult for us to tell what is dying away in us 
and what is emerging„ as life carries us along. 
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Yet certain symptoms arc dear enough. One of the most disquieting is the present 
uncontrolled eruptkfri of words, swirling and eddying, recording every movement 
of thought,, down to its feeblest stirrings- This phenomenon is particularly apparent 
in Lurope, the fate of whose culture is intimately bound up with intellcctualism. 
The nations that speak in the name of the future—a future which they are shaping in 
conformity with different standards—the Americans and the Russians* surrender 
much more willingly to the attraction of the sensory shock and to its violence: the 
former in their everyday life, the latter in their psychological theory, which assigns a 
central role to Pavlov's conditioned reflex. 

The security which we, the children of an old civilisation, find in purely intellec¬ 
tual activities is not evidence of the strength of the intellect, but rather of its ex¬ 
haustion. Moreover, those who engage in such activities pay tribute to the very 
power which threatens them: never before have art and visual creations been so 
much talked about. The cloud of dust thrown up by these last-ditch efforts to 
verbal be envelops art, confusing it and sometimes even leading it astray. Such oc¬ 
currences are characteristic of all mutations. The old skin is sloughed off, and since 
it is no longer attached to the reality it once clothed, it drifts hither and thither, 
forming complicated patterns that are actually meaningless. Meanwhile a new skin 
is forming, but the distracted eye has not yet perceived its delicate- and fine texture. 

This accounts for the present interest in ideas and words for their own sake, of 
the delight taken in their “gratuitous” (as wc say in France) play; it also explains the 
giddiness in the form of expression, so scornful of all content as to degenerate into 
a cult of its own elements. “Words, words, words/' says Hamlet; today wc have a 
new literary movement* “Leflmmr** The letters rule the words that they were 
made to serve; the words, in turn, drag in their wake the ideas they were meant to 
obey. The primary function of language—that of expressing what is perceived and 
felt—has been forgotten; and it is this very function chat the image now claims as its 
prerogative. 


SPEED, INTENSITY. The time has come to look deeper than at symptoms* to 
name the underlying reality to which they point. Behind the continual resorting to 
sense impressions, we have already discovered the demand for intensity. In this our 
age differs from past centuries which were interested above all in achieving the con¬ 
ditions under which mankind's most valuable qualities could attain harmony and 
perfection. In the past, moral thought sought to eliminate the imperfections that 
kept these qualities from reaching that ideal point at which they could at last be 
“realized/* and at which mankind, having attained its longed-for consummation* 
could remain in repose. 

Not so with us today. 'The seventeenth was perhaps the last century to cherish this 
dream of an ultimate state of fulfillment. Since then wc have been in a continual rush, 
our only purpose being, it would seem, to achieve greater progress* to be ever more 
modem ; far from aiming at a state of balance, we think only of avoiding anv such 
possibility, which threatens us with immobility. 

Life carries us along in a mounting rhythm, we drive ourselves from one position 
to the next, and the need for intensity that underlies all our desires, all our aspirations 
is reflected most clearly in our obsession with speed. F. T. Marinetti, self-styled 
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apostle of the quest for intensity, proclaimed in T933: “There is no intensity without 
brevity; the strongest sensations are the briefest 1 * (figure 19). 1 

From his beginnings down to the end of the eighteenth century, man measured 
speed by the rate of his own steps, or, at most, by the horse's gallop. But in less than 
two centuries—an insignificant space of time, set against ah those millennia—he has 
passed from a maximum speed or about twenty miles per hour to the speed of sound; 
recently he has crossed the sonic barrier, approaching speeds of Koo miles per hour, 

1 Fxbtrtil Moniftlte, Sjtttbitk in cuUsborarirai with Aldo Giimtmi. 
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Such a development, which is frightening if you consider irs implications, cannot 
have failed to affect out species profoundly. Wc have shaped it new world, and we 
are men of that new wend, which in turn i$ shaping us. 

Intensity and speed are the two faces of the new god we worship. Our life span 
having remained more or less unchanged, we have had to shorten the duration of 
our sections, to squeeze more and more of them into the same space of time. Man's 
avidity has always driven him in this direction: the tools he gradually evolved were 
aimed at giving his movements the maximum efficiency by eliminating error, and 
the maximum of promptness by multiplying their results. But his progress was slow, 
spread over thousands of years, until Western mart;, ruthless in his ambitions, 
succeeded in linking machines with sources of energy more powerful than liis own 
muscles. From that day on he was able to transcend the natural limits of his organism. 

Water, fire, and their result, steam, then electricity, and finally the fission of the 
atom have marked the siages of an amazing progress whose future is unforeseeable. 
Mechanics and energy have combined to launch the modern era on its constantly 
accelerating course. 1 They have merely carried to a height previously unknown 
man's natural aspiration to extend his power over the world and himself—an 
aspiration that runs through the entire course of our civilization. 


a. THE CIVILIZATION OF THE BOOK 

T he present stage of our civilization is the result of a long development. Man 
struggled for millennia to make an opening in the thick dam confronting him, 
in order to discover a new source of energy. For centuries upon centuries he 
kept on digging; and then suddenly one stroke of the pick* precisely aimed, caused 
a real break in the dam f releasing a force of hitherto unsuspected violence. And the 
Spurting stream became a torrent, widening the narrow man-made breach, upset ring 
everything in its path* and thrusting aside the very men, now panic-stricken and 
helpless, who had for so long been struggling to find it and unleash it- Such is our 
history! 

Although the brutality of the solutions we have found seems unprecedented* and 

1 How tum ring it i:$ to KC Leonardo da VLnd* on the threshold of the dxrecnch century, groping for a 
way to bring the two force* together* and corning dose to in \ ie hut glimpses into the mechanism of she 
automobile and of the airplane* but he lacked the source* of energy neces^ry so activate them; and yet he 
suspected the Csisscnoc of shat energy. When he conceived a cannon, the ball of which was to be propelled 
by Strain obtained by pouring Water irtSu a chamber of copper heated very hot, he waa close to she principle 
of the scram engine; bus Sic did not conceive a machine capable of harnessing and using ihc energy thus 
released., Thus the two prime factors of she revolutions of the future were nearly brought together In 
Leonardo, bus two more centuries were to go by before a new and more successful attempt to unite them 
projected ui into the present age of machines (figure an)* 
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may suggest the advent of an absolutely new era T we must realize that these devel¬ 
opments were preceded by long and patient labor directed toward a single goal. 
Outwardh'p man kept on Inventing tools, to extend and multiply the activities of his 
hands; but at the same time, within hims elf* he kept trying to improve the organiza¬ 
tion of his mental capacities* to adjust them to the new conditions he aimed at 
achieving, and eventually also to the means he had discovered by which to attain this 
end. The relative slowness of thought when it was governed by the complicated 
rules of logic set modern man on a quest for some simpler, more direct mode of 
apprehension. He found it in sensation l yet abstract thought had itself been fashioned 
by the human species as a means of increasing its efficiency and speed of action. 

Til E PRE-LOGIC AL AGE. Early man found it natural to let himself be tarried 
along by the stream of his sensory life. Sensations and emotions are the very sub¬ 
stance of our inner life, a fide that bears u$ now lazily, now capriciously, with its 
current* seeming to demand of us no more than to be perceived. Our senses respond 
involuntarily to the external and internal stimuli that assail us. The child and the 
primitive do not go beyond such responses. 

But the necessity to adjust* in order to survive, to the world around Mm soon 
compels the child* as it does the primitive, to form an idea of these stimuli that is 
enough to base an action on. From confused sensations and emotions he must derive 
concepts* if he is to find his way about in reality, and to make use of it. These 
concepts arc at first mental images, memories of experiences whose significance 
lies in their emotional color—attraction* fear, repulsion. They point dimly toward 
practical application. Thus, neither the child nor the primitive sees reality as neutral, 
objective. Each impresses his affective tendencies on it, not distinguishing it from 
his dreams; each clothes it with the imaginary' colors of his emotions- Where does 
the initial sense datum leave off and where does the concept, which lends the former 
a familiar aspect, denoting the attitude to be assumed toward it, begin? 

In addition to what he perceives* the child feels* as does die primitive, the effects 
of invisible forces. Inevitably, he tends to endow each force with a material* 
recognizable appearance* usually that of the visible thing whose effects are most 
similar. By drawing an analogy with himself, early man conceived of every force as 
emanating from a conscious will, an organized being; and, again by analogy, he 
endowed such forces with material bodies* transforming them into gods or demons* 
human or animal figures (figure zi) h 

These invented images become as much a positive presence as the known forms 
whose aspects they assume. The child fashions for himself a thousand fantasies, the 
primitive a thousand superstitions and myths in which reality and his own responses 
to it are confused, Man attempts to fashion the endless,, obscure actions of the 
powers that rule the world around him into an intelligible drama* to be played on 
tils private stage. But he is necessarily confined to using decors and actors he has 
actually seen. This marvelous stage world* partly imaginary* that is interposed 
between himself and the real world helps him, despite its unreality* to form some 
idea—correct or incorrect—of what reality is, and to act upon it r 
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Man's imaginary stage world is metely a projection of his natural inclinations. 
Every human group, like every individual, elaborates the fable that most suits its 
wishes; the subject common to all, reality, takes on a different appearance in each 
case. The interior image of nature is not distinguished from the exterior. But while 
the former can be and is infinitely variable, the latter is and must be identical for all, 
for otherwise irreparable confusion would follow. Purely mental images, fashioned 
according to dreams rather than ascertainable facts, are only for private use. They 
cannot easily be exchanged among different groups or different individual 

The development of civilization could not for this reason be halted at the pre- 
logical stage. If, after childhood, man continued to live only within his private 
fantasies, which reflect his own psyche more than they reflect ""the other/'the general, 
the universal, he would become increasingly bound by a convention suited only to 
himself and his most immediate surroundings; he would be alone in a stifling 
silence- In order to act upon things, to act with and on other living beings, he 
must acquire a means of communication, he must learn to understand others and 
make himself understood. He realizes, in time, that by remaining isolated and over- 
absorbed in his inner life, he runs the risk of being forever incapable of expressing 
himself p and thus inaccessible. The Romantics realized this: they constantly deplored 
the fact that one could not be completely oneself without experiencing the inability 
of communicating oneself to one’s fellow man, 14 We shall all die unknown/' 
Balzac observed. 

In order to act, in order to enter into relations with other human beings, man 
must discover a mode of exchange whereby the signs he uses will be universally 
understood. This mode must be neutral, and therefore he cannot discover it in his 
emotions, for* however developed emotional expression may become, it re ma i ns 
forever an expression of his own intimate being, and hence obscure; the secret of 
man's inner fife can be penetrated only by dint of long effort, which will never 
entirely dispel the uncertainty surrounding it. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE INTELLIGIBLE. Swift and efficient action re¬ 
quires an intelligible language. Such a language could develop only by estab¬ 
lishing a kind of zone of neutrality in the sensory life, which had previously been 
too closely bound up with the particuLar p by digging beneath its changing surface 
to the bedrock. Details had to be eliminated, sacrificed, until in response to the 
questioning blows of thought, there echoed the firm common ground of all knowl¬ 
edge, undisturbed by emotions and their interpretations. The goal was to uncover 
what might be called the common denominator of mental Life. 

This rigid skeletal framework, this bedrock of quasi-complete agreement about 
definitions, was die idea, and its covering was the w ord. The word and the idea rep¬ 
resented a step tow ard the commonplace—the term is used here without its pejo¬ 
rative connotations—a step toward that which everybody could grasp in an identical 
way, without resorting to guesswork. The life of the senses, now under suspicion 
and repressed, was pushed into the background to make room for abstraction 
( ab'fmltrti etymology says), for that which was literally extracted from the rich 
original confusion of subjective life. Every man could preserve his own sensory 
experiences within himself; social activity required abstraction. 
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The individual 5 ? inner possessions now became exchangeable* like goods. Society 
has long since given up the practice of barter; the farmer no longer takes his sacks 
of grain to the artisan to exchange them for, say, a piece of furniture. Instead, we 
have divested goods of their tangible worth, assessing their value in money, which 
is neutral and serves only as a means of exchange. Money became fictitious* then 
entirely abstract; it has assumed the form of the bank note whose value is convention¬ 
al* determined by mutual agreement, but it is an ideal means of exchange. Similar¬ 
ly* ideas clothed in words make possible an exchange which would otherwise have 
remained impossible. But this result was achieved at a high cost—the real substance 
had to be sacrificed. The value of ideas is guaranteed by the reserve of sensory 
experiences (a value which is no longer verifiable, for the phenomena of inflation 
and compulsory rate of exchange exist in this realm too); ideas facilitate trade and, by 
tacit agreement, serve as substitutes for material and nontransfraable values. They 
relieve us of the trouble of having to obtain direct, sensory knowledge of things. 

By thus eliminating the personal factor from cognition, ideas marked an immense 
step forward on the way to speed and precision of action. 

Civilized man has made increasing use of abstraction, which has many advantages 
to compensate for the loss of emotional content. Thanks to abstraction we can bene¬ 
fit from experiences that we have not undergone personally; it is enough to record 
the results of those that have been communicated to us by others. By substituting for 
the direct experience of a reality a designation, name, or even a sign* we keep our 
creative forces free for other tasks. Anything that has been ascertained once can be 
kept in reserve, filed in onc K & memory , and indicated by a brief label; the keenness of 
the searching mind is free to concentrate on the pertinent point. E. T. Belt has shown 
bow mathematics, for example* progressed by becoming more abstract, more and 
more devoid of any positive concrete content. 

The instrument "that enabled civilization to gain this dominance was the book. 
When printing was invented, it became possible to multiply words and ideas* and to 
convey them to great numbers of people who had been living in the darkness of their 
sensory traditions. The “civilization of the book/ 1 as Luden Febvre named it long 
ago* came into being. An ever-increasing number of people came to live on ideas, to 
change under their impact. 

A new type of man developed, whose sensibility was inevitably atrophied* but 
whose intellectual powers were infinitely enriched; indeed, his mind was often 
jammed with notions that had made their way into language but were unintelligible 
to many who made use of them. The words* "the outer shelh of the ideas* were used 
identically by all* and at first look it was impossible to distinguish between persons 
who had grasped the inner substance and persons to whom words were empty shells* 
their use an inmtH Stirnrt (sonorous inanity)* as MaLLamie might have said. 

HAVENS FOR SENSIBILITY. Under such dreurnmnees, what happened to 
sensibility? It found its voice only outside man’s practical activities* in poetry and 
in art; and this voice is no longer rational, but suggestive. 3t each of us fails to 
communicate in direct proportion to his degree of emotional complexity ,he can 
circumvent this difficult) 7 by resorting 10 the ruse of evocation. There is nothing sur¬ 
prising about this. If we gave free rein to all those private resonances that make us 
individuals* communication would indeed be difficult, all things would be confusion. 
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Even assuming that we managed to obtain glimpses of one another** inner states, as 
we sometimes do through poetry and an, the cask of communicating would involve a 
considerable strain on our intuitive faculties. It takes a great deal of time and effort to 
imagine what another person feels and to share feelings with him. Social life cannot 
adjust itself to this slowness, nor to the uncertainties and inevitable margin of error 
such a process entails. 

Thai is why civilized societies, like the adult individual, have taken the emotional 
life out of circulation; it has been necessary to replace it with reason, to divest sensa¬ 
tions of their personal overtones* and make them subject to the universal rules of logic. 
The West, following the model of Greece* developed this repressive social pattern 
with elegance and precision. It reached its apogee 2*500 years after the Greeks, in the 
scientific civilization, at once experimental and rational, of the nineteenth century. 

Any man past childhood who perseveres in an existence dominated by his sensory 
reactions and fantasies is doomed to become maladjusted, isolated, to be by-passed 
and even crushed by modern society. That is the whole problem raised by recent psy¬ 
chology* with its distinction between the introvert and the extrovert, 'fhere is a way 
to escape from the dilemma* particularly For the man endowed with creative talents* 
and that is in art or poetry. The artist is admitted to and respected by society* for he 
Fulfills the specialized task of feeling for others and of communicating to them the 
results of his adventures, saving them the trouble of living them themselves. The 
poet or the artist, to an ever-increasing extent, not only feels “more** than others, he 
also feds “for** others, who admire him but at the same time judge him to be a use- 

a 


Not so among the primitives, in whose societies poetry and art are nor reduced ro 
a game, a luxury, an almost superfluous appendage* but reflect something divine. 
Carl Kiersmeier mentions a Negro kingdom in the Belgian Congo where, of the 
king’s councilors, the most respected is the sculptor. How shocked we would be at 
the suggestion that wc should grant a similarly high status to poets and artists in our 
governing bodies! On the contrary, it seems to us more proper to appoint to such 
bodies professional wielders of ideas and words, the professors and the lawyers. 
Since the Renaissance, the civilization of the book has prevailed* as the high 
point of man’s intellectual development, But the excesses of intellectual ism have led 
us in the twentieth century to condemn this civilization as ^bookish. 5 * 

We must keep in mind that all this is true only of the West, although the Bast 
and other parts of the world arc now trying forcibly to catch up with the West. 
But the West has made up its mind to be exclusively utilitarian: it is entirely orient¬ 
ed toward the mastery of the external world. It is obsessed by this; through science* 
through investigation of physical laws,, it aims at acting upon the world* taming it, 
transforming it into the instrument of its desires. It aims at conquest of the universe 
and all its secrets, as well as of territories and nations! 3 

In the West we value knowledge most when it is practical; its worth is determined 
by its positive consequence^ by the hold it gives us over the forces surrounding us* 
As for interior knowledge* so highly prized by rbe Oriental, it has attracted us little, 

1 CJaude Bernard, fof im unct, OjW said fhat die task of the human mind is * 1 iq conquer nature and 
wrest its secret1 from it." 


less member ol society* uiten secretly despising him. Society reveres in its artists 
talent it no longer possesses itself, but at the same time it looks upon them 1 
a symptom of its awn weakness. 
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save as a means to mechanic*! efficiency Le., as rudimentary logic; aside from this, 
we are still novices in the field of inner development. To us progress is no more than 
the dream of an indefinitely expanding power over nature—a dream which in the 
nineteenth century became the true religion of European man. 

The medieval era, still dominated by a Christianity conceived on the threshold of 
Asia, was less unlike the East. The rift has widened, most notably since the civilisa¬ 
tion of the book began to accelerate the speed of our progress, and it is a real gulf 
that the Eastern peoples* influenced by recent events, are now attempting to bridge. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF WRITING. This antithesis between East and West may 
be seen in the history of the written characters with which each culture records 
its thoughts. This analysis of the visual elements ofwriting leads into the revelations 
we hope to find in the works of art. In fact, it raises the essential problem of art. 
It is, of course* possible to agree on a geometric form for each letter and to estab¬ 
lish its so-called correct outline. The act of writing* however, involves a number of 
expressive movements governed by the nervous, muscular, and psychic systems. 
Written characters are a kind of seismograph ic chart* which only the expert graphol¬ 
ogist can Interpret; in writing, each of us makes his own the neutral and anonymous 
sign he intends only to reproduce. Thus each letter reveals not only its conventional 
meaning but also the nervousness* gentleness, or auchoritativeness of the person 
who formed \t r It comes closer either to abstraction or to the life of the senses, 
according to whether it follows the universal model exactly or interprets it by giving 
it an individual skint. 

-Wi 'V' An 
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The history of the alphabets reflects this evolution. In the beginning, the written 
character was a pictorial sign that developed out of the gradual schcmadzation of 
drawings which were oxginally intended as repnescnlalicms. Here, as elsewhere, the 
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trend toward abstraction eliminates details, simplifies* tends toward the geometric, 
the diagram. Obermaier, the great student of prehistory* has patiently retraced the 
evolution of the spontaneous, almost Impressionistic Iberian rock drawings, dating 
from the late Paleolithic. The end result can be seen in the famous inscribed pebbles 
from Mas d'AziL Significantly, Piecte at first thought that the drawings on these 
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pebbles were alphabetical signs (figure 23). At all events > they cast light on the 
gradual fo rma tion of written characters. 

In Egypt, as in China, the earliest letters represent recognizable objects; then, step 
hy step, they arc divested of their directly evocative power, and become mere con¬ 
ventional signs. Nevertheless, they often continue to carry a remote suggestion of 
the original pictures from which they derive (figures 11 and 24). 

But of such survivals of the past, the last traces of sensory origins are in the end 
eliminated in the alphabets. Reason, by an inexorable process, detaches the sign 
from the word which it once represented, and reduces it to the mere designation of a 
sound, an element within the word; and eventually the sign comes to represent only 
an element detached from the sound—the letter. Then the alphabet is born, and 
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finally typography, which reproduces letters mechanically, achieving the ultimate 
standardization of form, which cannot be achieved by handwriting* Under our 
very eyes* mankind has passed from the written character, which is a sensory, 
evocative image of the object, to a system of abstract signs that can be arranged 
at will to express the constructions of the intellect. 

It is not surprising to note 
that the Bast has resisted this 
standardizing work of the in¬ 
tellect more stubbornly than 
the West, In Chinese callig¬ 
raphy particularly, the sug¬ 
gest! vc elements rooted in the 
visual reality which the West 
has eliminated continue to 
make themselves felt. Until 
very recently the Chinese 
employed six styles of callig¬ 
raphy; the abstract symbols 
varied according to circum¬ 
stances: the traditional forms 
were used for official docu¬ 
ments, and the modern forms 
for private correspondence. 

Moreover, these signs ex¬ 
plicitly preserve their con¬ 
nection with the representa¬ 
tional images from which 
they derive. Referring to the 
character "yung” (eternal), 
on the basis of which the 
“Eight Laws of Writing” 
were formulated in the T r ang 
period, Hugh Gordon Pox- 
teus observes that it is a mod¬ 
ification, in graphic style, of 

an ancient pictagram consisting of three waves and denoting water." 1 

When we write the word “eternal/ 1 we trace a number ot abstract conventional 
signs, whose meaning we must know in order to understand the word. But tbe 
Chinese written character “yung ,J graphically suggests the idea of eternity, since n 
consists of wavy lines, evocative of the ocean, which has no beginning or end. 
This idea is one of the thenies of Chinese poetry, and like the magic of the verse, 
that of tbe brush, though silent* makes us experience directly the perpetual renewal 
of time (figure 14). 

“Those marvelous ideograms/' writes Grousset, “which seem to contain a 
mysterious charge of "explosive 1 interpretations,., are perhaps a more powerful 

1 Btittyratmd /a Cbimr Art, p, 39. Faber and Faber, London* 133 j. 
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stimulant to the mind than our barren alphabetic signs.” 1 Western alphabets, 
stripped of such evpcativc power, were reduced to skeletons. In medieval books, 
the flexibility and communicative vibrancy of the hand lettering, the flourishes and 
sigla^ all gave the copyist an opportunity to express his personality. During the 
Caroling]an Renaissance this intrusion of the personal was checked, to some 
extent; the letters were standardized, geometrized, by being modeled on ancient 
inscriptions* In the fifteenth century, when the printed line made its appearance, 
abstraction continued its irresistible advance* Du rerand, shortly after him, Geoffrey 
Tory sought to discover “the proper and true proportion” of “good letters”; Tory 
taught thai “among all the manual tools, the compass is the King and the ruler the 
Queen** (figure 3}. 

Nevertheless typography retained, through force of habit, some of the features of 
handwriting: for instance, forms corresponding to down strokes and upstrokes. 
These were no more than a survival of the muscular motions necessary in hand¬ 
writing, marking the points where the pen touched or was lifted from the page, 
suggesting a rbyihm similar co that of breathing. Although the printed letter could 
have dispensed with such features, for some lime no one thought of eliminating 
them. 

In the nineteenth century, however, “Didot” type, austere and regular, almost 
wiped out the memory of a living hand: the trend toward mechanical neutrality 
which we call standardization is clearly manifested in it + That trend won the day 
in the twentieth century. The “Europe” type face is composed of simple straight 
lines and curves; however, the continuity of the letters is retained, reminding us of 
the original script. Nothing remains of it, however, in the more modern “Bifur” 
type, with its hathures and serifs which help to emphasize the more striking 
forms, playing dow n the others ; the technique of the sensory shock makes it debut 
(figure ay). 

This dehumanization of printed characters is so obvious that occasionally design¬ 
ers have attempted to react against it; the early Renaissance masters who gave the 
characters geometric forms tried at least to base their proportions on those of the 
human body. The investigations of Dtiter, among others p bear witness to this. As 
late as the nineteenth century, letters were designed that suggested the silhouettes 
of people, animals, plants. These attempts are significant, psychologically, but they 
remained without influence and were not followed up. 

More than this, handwriting itself began to succumb to the general trend. 
A new “script** is being taught, w r hich imitates the inexpressive regularity of printed 
letters. 

Certain teachers, particularly in Switzerland, have championed this type of hand- 
wri ting, which induces the individual to imitate the effects of a maclune, by out¬ 
lawing slurs, variations of pressure, any kind of graphic interpretation. One of the 
advocates of this hand, M. Dottrens, condemns the traditional running hand, 
which reproduces the human gesture, in the following terms: “The hand reflects 
an obsolete artistic conception!” Thus, in the end, all survivals of personal expres¬ 
sion are deliberately eliminated from handwriting (figure zg). 2 

1 R . G rousset. La Cbftit tf jan ari,. p r Til 

1 A lively delate nn ibis subject to ofc place between Pierre Foix an d IMamajn . C£. La ClrapAtriogit 
Nos. 3,4 and and /"ijpirt U/Htmrv (Auguit r j„ igjj). 
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Typography has gradually freed itself from the domination of handwriting and 
its human characteristics; now handwriting has come to the pefint of negating itself 
and imitating typography 
and iis mechanical as- 

K cts! It is as though we 
d reached an evolution¬ 
ary stage in which only 
abstract elements* com¬ 
pletely cut off from their 
sensory roots* would be 
tolerated, Thomas Reid* 
the eighteenth-century 
Scottish philosopher, in 
a text whose import has 
not been fully realized* 
foresaw this danger. Ac¬ 
cording to him, artificial 
conventional signs sffftify 
hut do not express; they 
speak to the understand¬ 
ing* as letters or algebraic 
figures* but they do not 
say anything to the heart* 
to the passions, to the 
affections, tO' the will. 

These signs have divest¬ 
ed themselves and di¬ 
vested us of the language 
of nature that wc bring 
with us into the world* 
but that wc have forgot¬ 
ten because we did not 
use it. This language* 

Thomas Reid says, sur¬ 
vives only in the arts* 

Life and its necessities 
have taught us to elimi¬ 
nate the “useless*” that 
is* the sensory clement. 

To restore it* we need the specialized efforts of poetry and art* which provide a 
compensation that society tolerates P Thomas Reid was less paradoxical than it may 
seem when he advised us to abolish the use of articulated sounds and writing 
for a century* for then every man would become a painter, actor, or orator. 
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THE ARTISTIC FACULTY, The momentary triumph of the intellect over 
the senses thus accounts for a surprising phenomenon, which has often been 
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pointed out: in the oldest, most primitive 
societies, an was an essential element in 
everything, however humble, that was 
made. Why does it assume the status of a 
conscious truest, a luxury, as civilization 
develops? In even- half-savage tribe in 
Africa or Polynesia, every archaic city 
brought back to life by excavations, even 
in even* peasant community, however 
"backward,” the most utilitarian objects 
■—a crude vessel, ordinary cloth—are 
striking for their harmonious form, the 
sureties? of their decorative taste. The 
beaut}' of these objects seems inseparable 
from their function, and the artisan who 
produces them does not distinguish between the two (figure jt). 

Today, by contrast, it requires an effort to bring the two things together. The 
inexpensive article is merely efficient; the addition of beauty or what is claimed to 
be beauty increases the price, and transforms the article into a “dc luxe” object: 
beaut}' is an optional superfluity. Wc are presently witnessing a reaction against this 
state of affairs, a reaction aroused by the too-pro vocative conspicuous ness of a 
distinction that was formerly inconceivable. The curve of the lowliest ancient bowl 
was just as flawless as that of the vase made of the most precious metal (figures 
jo and 51), 

As soon as the machine made its appearance on the modem abstract scene, the 
object, fabricated according to an engineering blueprint, and produced by machine- 
made tools, ceased to be the product of sensibility, which animated the human hand. 
Any aesthetic qualities it possesses are now only a veneer, added deliberately. Under 
such circumstances art was inevitably reduced to passive imitation of accepted 
models or the application of formulas that have nothing in common with the irre¬ 
pressible spontaneity of former days. Today wc have only a “quest” for hcautv; the 
term is revealing. t\nd yet, as Picasso put it, beauty is not to be “sought”—it can 
only be "found." 


Ihc social consequences of this are tremendous: the traditional artisan, in whose 
work utilitarian fabrication was indistinguishable from aesthetic creation, is being 
gradually eliminated; he has bccume obsolete. His function is now divided between 
the worker, who cannot go beyond the limits of his machine—at best he is permitted 
to have some technical skills—and the artist, who, freed from specific duties, 
plunges ever more deeply into pure aesthetics, to the point of eventually losing 
contact with society. 6 

Significantly, this division began to be felt during the Renaissance, when the 
“civilization of the book” was born. But for some time the artisan and the artist 
shared in each other’s interests: the former continued to be concerned with an, the 
tatter to feel obliged to satisfy the social demand. With the advent of the machine, 
however, the artisan’s function was reduced to that of a living mechanism- he 
became a worker, a proletarian. As for the artist, he cut himself off from society in 
or cr 10 pursue, for himself and for a small elite, ever more specialized aesthetic 
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explorations; he gradually lost Interest in communicat¬ 
ing with the public. This led to a dramatic cleavage, in 
which the worker's humanity lie came enslaved, while 
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the artist preserved his own only by withdrawing into creative solitude. The prole¬ 
tarian unrest that has caused so many social convulsions in our era must perhaps be 
accounted for not merely by social causes, bur also by a deep psychological cause— 
the fact that man has become unbalanced, thwarted in his normal development. 

The effects of this cleavage on art wxre no less considerable: beauty thus separated, 
“extracted/' from spontaneous creation, had to be defined more clearly. As a result, 
it lost its naturalness, and was exposed to all the risks of artificiality. It no longer 
emerged spontaneously out of an inner harmony, the fruit of talent developed by 
training; its sensory origin was forgotten, and it became the object of abstract 
formulas and definitions. Made the property of the lucid intelligence, it was too 
often cut off from its living sources. 

Monstrously, art was reduced to theories of which the w F ork itself became only an 
illustrative application; aesthetics, which the ancient world had only touched upon 
occasionally in its philosophical explorations, now became a full-fledged system, and 
even sought to rule the creative act. In the Middle Ages art was still natural; from the 
Renaissance on, it was thought necessary to think in order to create. 

When the civilization of the bonk, which began in the Renaissance, reached its 
culmination in the nineteenth century, the shift had gone so fat that art sought a 
reason for its existence outside its own nature; it was thought that art could be 
justified only if it were made to serve an ascertainable value. Middle-class society, 
brought to the fore by the French Revolution, imagined that the principle of art was 
richness: it found beauty* which rt confused w T ith Luxury, in precious materials, lavish 
ornamentation, in ostentatious displays of learnings—i,e., in conscious or un¬ 
conscious imitations of recog inked historical “styles 15 (figure 35). 

Then, as the machine extended its rule, modem industrialized society, rejecting in 
the name of science everything that did not serve some positive purpose, reduced 
beauty to utility, and imagined that it could be found in perfect adjustment to 
practical functions, in so-called “functionalism/ 1 This w’as a praiseworthy reaction 
against the excesses of luxury. The perfectly efficient form wax often harmonious in 
its bareness: beauty can indeed be discovered in the simplified lines that the mind 
imposes on the chance patterns of things. However, such instances of the beautiful 
do not obviate a basic confusion that is apparent in the very terminology of this 
aesthetics: the “useful” requires a complement. It is useful to something, it serves a 
purpose that is external to it. Rut the beautiful cannot have a purpose other than 
itself; it is not beautiful “for 51 something or “to 1 * something, and this fundamental 
difference, which Socrates pointed out long age^ is enough to distinguish the two 
concepts, which can never coincide (figure 34). 1 


’ Cf. Fbn>w f lippidj m whkh wc also End the Jis-iinctian between auto to “the bcaurSfip] 
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j. THE CIVILIZATION OF THE IMAGE 

T he civilization of the book ends with the nineteenth century. The machine at 
first fostered its ascendancy; but soon, carried away bv its own impetus, it 
forced this civilization to transcend itself. Man, obsessed with speed, had 
preferred thinking to experiencing; now- thought in turn became too slow: 
swifter than sensibility, it still could not achieve ins rant ancousness. And this era of 
ours requires insrsmtaneous apprehension! Thought is discursive; to express an idea 
in a sentence requires a subject and a predicate, at least, anti often an object as well 
—the three elements must be juxtaposed to reveal the meaning. Thought is ana- 
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lyrical: it breaks up a confused idea into Its elements, which it puts together again 
In accordance with the laws of logic. We have to move faster! * 

What can we turn to? It acts as a sign which is spontaneously registered; and if 
the senses arc trained to set off an instinctive response In the form of a reflex* consid¬ 
erable time is gained. The reflex saves the seconds that would have been wasted by 
the detour of the thought. A ringing hell acts more swiftly than an explication! The 
message of the senses elicits an immediate* a simultaneous perception. 1 All you have 
to do is open your eyes* and you perceive at a glance a complex whole, a totality. 
Contemporary man needs such total perceptions, which alone are compatible with 
the speed that governs his life. 


THREATS TO INNER LIFE. The machine makes great demands upon us. 
Originally a means of action, a slave, it gradually left its Imprint on its master. Man 
conceived and fashioned the machine in the likeness of his desires ; but he invented 
it to make up for his own deficiencies; hence, it could not resemble him. Yet in 
order to control his machines man had to become adjusted to them. This was a 
dangerous temptation. Through successive surrenders* man has been led to nullify 
himself so as to comply with the laws of this creation of his* which was meant to 
act as his deputy, and on which he has come to depend. To meditate, to confront 
one's actions with the state of one’s feelings involves hesitation, and this is a factor 
that has no place in the machine. Man's inwardness is incompatible with infallibility 
of action ; that can be achieved only by uniformity, from which the unforeseen is 
excluded. And inwardness hinders the speed of action* since it requires a pause. 

The horseman of the past was a living being manipulating another living being; 
although his horse was his inferior* it too had feelings and capacities. It was neces¬ 
sary for him to anticipate the horse's natural react ions s adjust his demands to them. 
This often required a great deal of psychology and intuition. These would merely 
be a hindrance to the motorist, who has no use for such subjective considerations. 
The faultless performance of his function—that of attaining speed—rests primarily 
on sure reflexes. In other words* under identical circumstances, he must perform 
identical motions, in order to achieve known results; he must repress his inner 
freedom along with his desire to take chances* and improve his automatic reflexes, 
protect them against the delays caused by reflection. Do you doubt this? Then read 
the following item, primed in the newspapers in 1949: 

“The most dangerous drivers are the intelligent people* and more particularly 
the intellectuals. A New York Negro T medically classified as a moron, had just 
obtained his driver's license, and been hired by a bus line. The decision was taken 
on the strength of a report by Professor James Kaker, of the University of Chicago. 
According to him, the ideal driver is the 'high-grade moron. 11 ' Disregarding the 
paradox and the ironical connotations of this item, we may say that it strikingly 
characterizes our present stage of development, in which reflective thought has 
been supplanted* tor the sake of speed, by the organized reflex, 

1 Delacroix had observed this, comparing the poet with the painter : "The poet solves his problem 
by a succession of images; the pflimtf, bf a simultaneity of images" (ftntrxjl. Supplement, lit, p. 4 k 7* 
December iG + 1 
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The identity of the machines results in the identity of their masters. Different 
conceptions, disrirfttive inodes of feeling are but a handicap in the face of uniform 
instruments, and imply the risk of mishandling, of delay. Modem man accepts the 
laws of his tool; he calls it standardization, Man himself, as a component part of the 
social motor, tends to become interchangeable, predictable in his behavior, and 
usable without time-consuming psychological training. 

This trend is universal; nations that we regard today as irreconcilable adversaries 
will be described by the future historian as competitors bent on achieving the same 
goal. We may venture io say that Nazism, Fascism, Marxist Russia, and capitalist 
America will some day appear to have been rivals seeking the same prize by varying 
methods. Behind their disparate ideologies, there is the same hidden motive—that 
of creating a homogeneous, neutralized individual, suited to play the part of a cog 
in powerful collective mechanisms. All of them strive, by means of external pressure 
and legislation, to cast the mold which will serve to produce the ideal citizen, whose 
reflexes can be predicted and controlled. Whether the objective is industrial effi¬ 
ciency or military power, to form this man is the major preoccupation of all "modem” 
societies. There arc a Thousand indications of this everywhere, but wc have grown 
to accept them without realizing their significance. 


THE SIGN REPLACES the word. Yesterday, the individual had explained 
to him the meaning of the motions required of him; nn rices or labels intelligibly 
stated it, and he performed the given motions after understanding their meaning. 
Today he is trained to respond rapidly and automatically to specific stimuli. 

Not so long ago, on entering a village, the motorist was told by virtue of what 
municipal regulation he was forbidden to exceed a certain—incidentally, very 
moderate-—speed. Elsewhere he was asked not to blow his horn, and the reason 
for the request—proximity to a hospital, tor instance—was given. Today the 
traffic regulations are conveyed exclusively by lines or diagrams: an S rearing 
like a snake means a sharp turn; two stylized children holding hands, a school! 

The sign catches the eye effectively. The smashed and charred body of a car that 
is occasionally placed on a concrete pedestal at the side of an American highway as a 
warning to drivers \$ more certain to make them take their feet off the accelerator 
than a long speech, more so even than a billboard with a skull and bones* which is 
used elsewhere. In this example, the sign still preserves an intelligible relation to 
what it stands for + 

Our life centers around elementary sensations—bells ringing, red and green 
lights, a bar on a colored disk, etc.—to which we are trained to respond by ap¬ 
propriate actions. It might be objected that such responses are confined to the 
street, the area of collective life. But let us look into the domain of private life— 
even into the privacy of the bathroom. Not so long ago, the Victorian idea of 
convenience decreed two faucets, on which we could read the words “hot” and 
"cold.” Choosing one or the other required a minimal effort of thought—but still, it 
was thought, Man in his hurry wanted to spare himself this trouble, so the words 
became signs, the initials H and C being substituted, But apparently even this 
moderate appeal to our reasoning faculties seemed excessive, for recently die letters 
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have been replaced bv two spots, one red and one bint. To grasp their significance 
we no longer follow die path of understanding, but that of sensation: red, associated 
with fire, with molten metal, is a hot color; blue is a cold color, that of water or ice. 
These signs have nothing to do with thinking: a bold short-cut made it possible to 
dispense with thought, to establish a direct line between the perception and the 
subsequent action. 

Words, the all-powerful words which once ruled the civilization of the book, 
are yielding to the general thirst for speed: they abdicate, they shrivel, they go over 
to the enemy. It is possible to trace through history this progressive contraction of 
thought. The seventeenth-century sentence is long and complex. This is the period 
of the fully developed idea, of the dissertation in which thought seeks continually 
to expand, to the point of occasional redundance of expression. The eighteenth 
century, by contrast, sets out to pare down and abridge the form, and produces the 
“VolcalrcaiT* sentence, which serves as the model for modem language and its 
conciseness* Actually, it was in the eighteenth century, chiefly under the influence 
of England, where the machine first came into prominence* that the primacy of 
sensation over thought began to assert itself. Then the abstract and rationalist 
philosophies yielded to the sensualist doctrines which derived the human mind from 
sensation. It is enough to mention Locke and Hume, and the tremendous popularity 
of their theories* which spread all over Europe, and to which the nineteenth century 
that saw the rise of the "psychology of sensation* owes a great deal 

In the twentieth century came the vogue for artificially compressed texts published 
in special magazines, called digests, where the originals are handed oyer to teams of 
reducers rather than to editors. Moreover, the newspapers popularized the use ol 
pictures, which make it possible to replace the text with a few simple sentences, a 
practice which previously had been confined to children's literature. 

Parallel with this contraction of thought goes an abandoning of discursive features 
in favor of sudden effects, similar to those of sensation; avoiding lengthy commen¬ 
taries, communication now aims at concentration, in order to end up with the 
modern slogan, in which the idea is so compressed that its effect resembles that of 
the sensory shock with its resultant automatism. The sentence yields to the visual 
shock. Stereotyped, it no longer aims at being understood, but merely recognized* 

The word* too, succumbs to the pressures of the age; it evolves into the sign 
which presents a conventional aspect of the thing denoted, instead of an abstract 
meaning. The word is replaced by the initial. The day before yesterday, one said 
"The Holy Alliance of the Nations”; yesterday, the League of Nations was called 
the L.N. Today, the initials that have supplanted the words are further concentrated 
into an auditory sensation, even more simplified. Now we do not even say c ie 
U.N.O.; this succession of separate letters is molded into a single articulation— 
UNO Similarly we say IBM (for International Business Machines), while twenty- 
five vears ago wc still said V.M.CA, (for Young Men’s Christian Association). 
Everywhere the "intelligible” yields to the "perceived," particularly to the visual, 
bv which we take in at a glance a multiplicity of elements presented simultaneously, 

J In America, where the intellectual tradition is less deep-rooted than in Europe, 
this use of the sign is widespread. A surprising and characteristic example oi it 15 
ihc postcard which saves the tourist the trouble of writing. Printed on It are a 
score of stock remarks, to which modern society tends to reduce epistolary ex- 
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THE IMAGE 

changes among people. 
The user need merely 
cheek the sentences he 
wishes to say and cross 
out the others. Thus per¬ 
sonal expression is subject¬ 
ed, in normal times, to a 
constraint as brutal as that 
to which correspondence 
between Frenchmen living 
in the free and occupied 
zones was subject during 
the German Occupation 
(figure j6) + 

This is not an isolated, 
exceptional case but the 
expression of a system. 
Another variation of it is 

found in the coded messages that were made available to the American troops in 
Korea. This time* sentences were eliminated altogether, and replaced by numbers. 
According to the Figaro Uttirmrt of February 1951, the code comprised joo 
typical messages, covering all human activities—love* finances* health, the family. 
Needless to say, love could be expressed with great precision: No. 42 conveyed 
“kisses,” while No* 43 meant "love and kisses,” But the most frequently used was 
No. 44: “fondest love and kisses.” No. 74 does not refer to love; it stands for 
“thanks for your kind financial help.” 
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THE IMPACT OF THE IMAGE. If sensation and the basic images that evoke 
it: were put only to utilitarian purposes, one might regard the dominance of 
the visual as merely one effect of mechanization rather than as the symptom of a 
deep trend of our era. But the visual extends its sway much further: it seeks to 
bring the human mind into subjection, and the mind seems strangely compliant* 
Advertising* that obsession of our time* is the best proof of this: k both exploits 
the power of the visual and contributes to its Spread. Now, advertising provides us 
with a particularly accurate picture of the contemporary mind, for if it did not 
understand this mind* it would be doomed to failure. Unlike literature or philoso¬ 
phy, advertising cannot afford to make mistakes: a single misstep would be fatal. 
To survive, advertising must be effective, and hence it must gratify a need of the 
minds it influences. 

At its beginnings, a little over a century ago, advertising was verbal and ideolog¬ 
ical; it exploited the authority of the word, Balzac, who in 1S37 outlined its 
“physiology” in Cisar Biratt&ut, composed a stupendous prospectus for a "double 
cram of the Sultanas and carminative water,” which he refers to as “what the 
historians call a 'corroborative document, 1 ” "The ridiculous phrmeekgy was one of 
the elements of its success,” Balzac points out, as well as 'The magic exerted by 
these wards*' evocative of the Orient (my italics)* This is not merely a thesis invented 
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by a novelist: it is easy to find contem¬ 
porary documents not a bit less extrav¬ 
agant than the speeches of his great 
perfume-maker. There was, for instance, 
an advertisement for Krisma d&s Sirims p 
which was couched in equally flowery 
language, exploiting not the romantic 
appeal of the East but the classical appeal 
of Greece. The advertising of the mid- 
nineteenth century was “literary." It 
praised the qualities of a product; 
eloquence and rhetoric, sometimes soar¬ 
ing to the heights of nonsense, were its 
most valuable instruments in its effort to 
reach the customer, for the aim was to 
persuade him* Pictures were used, but 
merely as an ornamental accompaniment 
(figure 37)* 

Today* the aim of advertising is differ¬ 
ent: it is necessary to shock the customer 
to implant in his visual memory, by the 
device of surprise or repetition, an image 
chat will Stay with him. The purpose is no 
longer to make him think or to obtain 
his conscious approval of a given product. 
The image forces a simple idea upon him 
by means of a visual attack; entering through the eye, k sneaks into his mind like a 
burglar, and establishes there a permanent connection between the product and the 
need it is alleged to gratify. Whether this association is justified or even rational is 
beside the point: to show is to prove. 

Arguments pro and eon are no longer weighed, nor can they be weighed: there 
are no arguments. The image creates an unbreakable link between a given remedy 
and the flourishing appearance of a healthy man; a bald pate is covered with thick 
hair when seen through a bottle of the advertised hair tonic, and so on* The visual 
impression assumes the character of a factual statement. It provides direct evidence, 
as no idea can, since ideas are subject to criticism (figure 38}* 

As t have said T the association of ideas thus implanted need not be rational. In the 
examples given above it still is. It is not logically impossible that chemical science 
should develop a substance that stimulates the growth of hair. The customer hopes 
for such a tonic* and that is sufficient to win his confidence. But actually the image 
can do more than this: it can create convictions that are completely unfounded. 
Since they are not subject to rational examination, they can be arbitrary and even 
absurd; the man who holds such convictions may he unaware of them, for his 
function has been merely to record them in his memory. Advertisers soon began to 
be aware of this irresistible power of images, and have not shrunk from exploiting it. 
For example, in the case of a sun-tm lotion* the older, still-rational method consisted 
in showing a section of magnificently golden skin seen through the miraculous 
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bottle. The new, improved method (figure 39) shows merely a young couple 
reclining together on a beach, their heads framed by a large red heart. The picture 
has no rational relation to the effectiveness of the lotion. But the advertiser, going 
deeper than the mere wish of the buyer to acquire a rich sun tan, attempts to arouse 
his obscure longings for romance, to get at his whole naive fantasy life. In addition, 
he makes use of the magic appeal of the movies, which is surreptitiously suggested. 
(Similarly, the sirens in travel ads sing “Sunshine and romance*”) This ad appeals to 
the prospective buyer’s unconscious emotional urges that have nothing to do with 
the product in question. 


THOUGHT AND REFLEX. Property direct sensory stimuli by-pass the mind’s 
rational areas, automatically releasing instinctual forces that ate not consciously 
controlled* Writing in 1947, l suggested 1 that we have here an instance of Pavlov’s 
conditioned reflex, the cornerstone of Russian psychology. Pavlov’s experiment 
j s well known; if for some days in succession a dog is given a piece of meat when a 
bell rings this dog will salivate at the mere ringing of the bell, even when it is 
given ho meat. A shift has taken place; the normal association has been replaced 
bv an artificially induced one. In this experiment it is not the mind that is deceived 
bur the biological reflex itself! 

Once a man’s intelligence has been lulled to sleep and the way opened to invading 
sensory stimuli, he docilely accepts the message they convey. Andie Matraux, in the 
Epilogue he added to his Conquerors in 1949, observes: ^Thc aim is always to produce 
a conditioned reflex. A given set of terms is systematically connected with given 
names, and these names end up by evoking the emotions that the terms themselves 

habitually evoke,” ...... ■ , 

1: is hardly necessary to point out that such psychological technique can be used 
ro mold people’s minds, to set up in them a chain of unconscious associations, which 
w ill release the desired emotional responses. The individual exposed to this kind of 
collective hypnotism will acquire beliefs that arc all die more impervious to rational 
criticism because they are unconscious, almost organic roots. 

The effectiveness of the mechanism has often been demonstrated in the political 
sphere. In 1919, a poster showing a Bolshevik with a knife between his teeth, 
disheveled, his eyes staring ferociously, his hands dripping with blood, contributed 
more to the defeat of the French Communists than any rational argument. More 
recently, French Communist posters have linked the idea of Communism with 
pictures*of voung people enjoying the countryside, sunny weather, and flowering 
trees Everybody knows that no political party can affect the weather or the rhythm 
of the seasons; !>ut by means of the conditioned reflex, these posters implant such a 
belief in the viewer’s' unconscious mind. These instinctual forces can be mobilized 
with equal effectiveness in support of or against the same political group, 

Thc continued use of such techniques undoubtedly reduces the power of the 
“self” whereas the civilization of the book had exalted the self to the point of 
egotism. And these techniques weaken the self for another reason: the self is the 
source of nuances, and individual variations, but the influence ot sensory' stimuli is 

1 Bidinin it/ nnstitut Naiumtt Gtruvis, 11 , 1 947 . 
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based exclusively on the factor 
of intensity, which is a corollary 
of speed. To elicit the desired 
response* the stimulus must be 
strong, must produce si shock* 
must strike hard. It is not sur¬ 
prising that violent sensation 
has become a need of the modern 
era. The swifter the advance of 
civilization, the more such vio¬ 
lence is valued, and America, 
which is not deterred by tradi¬ 
tion, cultivates it more openly 
than Europe, 

The history of the poster once 
again provides us with striking 
illustrations. In the nineteenth 
century* pictorial advertising, 
like the official art of the time, was based on 
the use of drawings* which applied the in¬ 
tellectual elements of form and outline. At 
the end of that century, color became the 
predominant factor in poster art, just as ft 
had been victorious in painting from Dela¬ 
croix to the Impressionists. Color triumphed 
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not only over line but also over values, the subtle nuances of chiaroscuro. The 
earliest masterpieces of modern poster art, those of Lautrec and Bonnard, are based 
solely on the sensorv appeal of the color spot and its contour: modeling and shading 
are eliminated and all that is left h a flatly painted area of color, surrounded by a thick 
black line, resembling the leaded outlines in a stained-glass window. This line 
ignores the traditional ideas of form—it is a continuous stroke developing into an 
arabesque, which impresses us by its originality and boldness (plate 11)* 

In the twentieth century line and color have been further simplified and used more 
aggressively; today, their primary function is to give “punch," to compel the 
viewer’s attention, to impress upon him, however much in a hurry he may be, the 
significance of the image he is confronted with. The drawing has l>een reduced to a 
mere diagram, a shonhand notation. Many familiar posters have evolved under our 
very eyes; in a few years they have passed from careful realism to near-abstraction. 
11 would be instructive to observe the parallel evolution in modern art (figures40to4jj. 

In a chorus chat grows ever louder, one must raise one's voice to make oneself 
heard. Thus it has come about that color has achieved unexpected intensity with the 
help of electric lights. Today color glows and flashes, it all hut leaps off the surface, 
ic assaults the eye. It has to catch the attention of the pedestrian hurrying past, and 
sometimes it is itself in motion, a placard borne by a bus and plunging with it 
through space. 


SENSORY EXHAUSTION. It is now necessary to take into account the sensory 
wear and tear on the overtaxed and blase viewer. Habituation results in a thirst 
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for greater violence, which becomes indispensable: a ceaseless drumming sound 
ends by dulling our cars.* We may ask whether the threshold of all our perceptions 
is not being raised. We observe that the color is rawer and, so to speak, more 
forced in American-produced motion pictures than it is in those originating sn 
Europe, where the wearing-down process is less advanced, and American phys¬ 
iologists have indeed concluded that the level at which we register color has risen. 
Similarly it has been suggested that the modern ear has become incapable of hearing 
certain tones that were formerly audible to it. Nuances, now a thing of the past, arc 
being eliminated in favor of intensity o f exp ression . 

There is evidence in support of this. When, after the collapse of Germany, the 
Agfa plant became the property of the victors, the formula for manufacturing the 
him was deliberately changed, in the United States, in order eo obtain more glaring 
color, even though tins meant less precise reproduction. This was done in answer to 
consumer demand. Even old Europe has now been affected by this trend: careful 
scrutiny shows that art-book publishers tend to exaggerate the colors in reproduc¬ 
tions of paintings, aiming at more "flattering” effects. 

Thu same trend accounts for the excesses indulged in (sometimes unwittingly) 
by some of the great Anglo-Saxon museums, where in restoring Old Masters, the 
paintings have been made to conform to current optical requirements by means of 


1 With hi a usual perspicacity hu] Vdcty foresaw this* **'Whether in pol)[b T economy, social life, 
entertain meat, motion, I notice duu the pace of modernity is dm of Intoiiudon, Wc muse increase the Joses 
Of shift 10 A new drug. Such is the iw: ever more advanced, ever more intense, ever bigger, ever faster, 
ami always newer. Such Ate the requirements, which are necessarily matched by a Somewhat blunted sensibil¬ 
ity'- (£>f£ax, Dmut, p. 
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brutal scouring. And yet those responsible for such practices, as well as those who 
defend them, are acting in good faith; it is only chat their eyes arc not sensitive to 
the subtleties the painters once sought to express by infinitely light varnishes or 
even by seemingly murky patinas. Furthermore, the museum officials rely less on 
their own i rained eyes than on the mechanical findings of their laboratories! which 
cannot record these fine nuances. Should not the laboratories be required, in the 
first place, to gauge the sensitivity of the restorers* and curators 1 eyes? That is the 
cmx of the matter* 

A servile faith in the physicist's instruments is a confession of sensory inadequacy, 
the mark of abdication; in fact, instruments, which measure quantity but not 
quality, cannot equal the human eye. No test-tube finding can even come close to the 
sensitivity of the professional taster when it comes to evaluating a wfine. And yet 
our senses of smell and taste are less highly trained than our sense of sight. The blind 
recourse to measurements taken by instruments, a confession of human impotence* 
is a symptom of our era; it is also a confirmation of an irrevocable law. 

Everywhere the typical, the average, replaces the refined variations of individual 
sensibilities* The eclipse of the nuance has as its consequence a lowering of taste, 
which is the faculty of perceiving and appreciating nuances. Its decline opens the 
way for an invasion of brilliant and often dashing colors into the realm of clothing, 
and in France neckties or sports shirts imported from America are worn which 
would formerly have been regarded as "loud.” Men* whose perceptions are less 
keen, are the first to succumb to such things* w hile women still resist and continue 
to invoke the European tradition, “"Beauty has died, so to speak,” writes Paul 
Valery. "Novelty, intensity, strangeness—in short, all the values of shock—have 
supplanted it.” 

The appetite for surprise and for crudeness manifests itself everywhere. Open 
your newspaper: from the headlines above the articles (and their spirit) to the 
last-page advertisements, the entire contents arc aimed at "causing a sensation,” as 
we unwittingly confess by the very use of this phrase. Go to a country fair: the 
attractions offer* physically, speed and shock—rapid* whirling, sudden, abrupt 
motions; psychologically* they arouse the most elementary emotions, those closest 
to the organic reflex—eroticism and fear The horror story and sex have become the 
two mainsprings of public appeal, the two focal points — One word, repeated over 
and over, dominates the billboards and the advertisements—Sensations! Sensational! 
—and is echoed by the Anglicism "Exciting!” That h what Valery called "the 
rhetoric of shock*” 

And visual device—the simplified image, flaunting, provocative^ screaming with 
color and bold forms—becomes the instrument of a universal appeal* waited for by 
avid eyes and releasing in our nerve centers the reflexes of greed and appetite. 

At the opposite extreme, the highest realms of thought show' signs of a similar 
pressure; the present-day popularity of existentialism and phenomenology may be 
accounted for by the fact that these systems reject intellectual comprehension of the 
world in favor of direct intuitive apprehension. They aim at what might be called 
"the sensation of being,” invoking a kind of metaphysical sensory shock. 

If this is what we have come to, w r hat consequences may be expected? We are 
heirs of the civilization of the book, and suffering from the diseases accompanying 
its decline; at the same rime, we are the pioneers of the civilization of the image, and 
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arc carried alone; by its impetuous advance, which we do not yet understand well 
enough to control it. We arc in the midst of an era of transirion. Tom between 
our past and our future, discouraged by our contradictions and our excesses* we 
feel both too old and too young. The epoch h exhilarating for the observer* but 
crushing for those who must experience it and try to find their place in it* 


DECLINE OF THE INDIVIDUAL* What is threatened, what shrinks each 
day—like the magic skin in Balzac's story Peats dt chagrin —is the margin for indi¬ 
vidual existence that society grants to its members. One of the first effects of the 
systematic intellectual ism that marked the civilization of the book was that authentic 
personal sensibility* nourished on actual experience* was submerged by a mass of 
ideas and words. Ideas and words enable us to think and tn express not only what 
we ourselves experience but ako that of which we have only an abstract* artificial, 
borrowed notion. The flood of prefabricated mental images silences the inner voice 
of the common man as well as that of the most refined intellectual* Hence* as a 
reaction against this, our interest in the poet and in the artist, the child and the 
madman* the heterogeneous* and sometimes outrageous, body of those who* 
actively or passively, still retain direct communication with their interior motiva¬ 
tions, whose lives are not entirely swallowed up by collective rational activities. 

The civilization of the image has gone one step further: by-passing reasoning and 
judgment, it has established a direct relationship between sensation and action. It 
lias tremendous resources with which to shape human conduct* thanks to the 
system of en-otdinated sensory stimuli it employs. The difference between the free 
nations and those not free is actually no more than this—that in the former these 
resources of the visual are used by groups or parties in competition with one 
another, while in the latter they arc control ted by the governments. 

The civilization of the book;, while systematizing the means of exchange among 
human beings, at least favored individualism* Reading is practiced in isolation; the 
book submits its inrellcctualtzcd material to the judge who sits within each reader: 
safe iii his private chamber* he can choose whatever he considers valuable enough to 
be stored in the memory. 

But this civilization has been under attack for more than a century. As early as 
1819, LamcnnaiSj in Ids Abifanges nrfigknjc ct philosophiqms, sounded the alarm: “We 
have stopped reading* we have not the time. Our mind is solicited simultaneously 
from too many sides: it has to be spoken to quickly as it passes by* But there are 
things that cannot be said or understood in such haste, and these are the most 
important things for man. This accelerated movement* which makes coherent 
thought impossible* may alone be sufficient to weaken* and in the long run utterly 
destroy, human reason/* 1819! This pronouncement was not heeded at the time. 
Today it stands illumined by a glaring light. 

The civilization of the image invades and occupies the individual as it would 
conquer a territory. It leaves us no time for examining and assimilating tilings: it 
imposes on us its sudden and rapid intrusions and its authoritarian rhythm* The 
spectator (or the listener as the case may be) is now only a cog in a machine. 
Aldous Huxley in On fhc Margin summed! up the results of the development de¬ 
nounced by Lamcnnais. The book has been supplanted by the motion picture, by 
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the radio* those providers of ready-made entertainment, which require nn the part 
of the pleasure seekers no personaJ participation and no intellectual effort, however 
slight. 

Long before Huxley* Kafka had analysed the authoritarian tendency of the image 
with rare penetration: “1 am a visual type. But the cinema disturbs vision. Because 
of the hurried rhythm of the motion and the rapid changing of the images, we 
inevitably fail to see what is projected. It is not the eye that takes hold of the images, 
it is the images that take hold of the eye. They envelop the mind. The cinema puts 
the eye s which up until now has been naked* into uniform." And* referring to the 
saying that the eye is the window of the souk he concluded* "Motion pictures are 
the iron shutters on that window.” 1 

Now, freedom is first of all the freedom to choose. What will be che fate of this 
freedom? Sensation as we know it today is not free but controlled, not only because 
it is imposed on us from all sides, but also because it tolerates no margin for judg¬ 
ment. Nothing is more revealing than its tendency to dictate even details. Formerly 

1 Interview Hprtntd in A July-August, 19 ji* 
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the viewer, confronted with a painting, was left to himself, and had an opportunity 
to form his own opinion. Today comments posted on the walls, or blared through 
the loud-speaker, whtch has made its way even into art galleries, direct the viewer's 
attention to particular aspects of what he sees. 

The art book, by means of carefully chosen photographs, forces the eye to fix on 
one detail or another of the painting. As for the motion picture, it complete!v takes 
over the eye, dictates its rhythms and directions to it, tells it when to roam and 
when to pause, and sometimes even what path to follow* In Hacsaerts* Rjftens t this 
technique has been applied with great effectiveness. The eye, tamed, obeys; and 
thought, held on the leash, must follow. For alongside the fixed image of the 
illustration, the motion picture and television have placed the moving image, whose 
activity parallels that of the individual’s inner life. The book does the same thing, 
but with it, we dictate the pace, and we can stop reading it an will, thus asserting our 
freedom (figures 46 to 48). 

Now speed enters tn p and we are no longer given a chance to rest between visual 
impressions. This is true not only of Spectacles; it is also true of everyday life. The 
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landscapes speeding past the window of the train or the automobile only rarely give 
the overstrained eye an opportunity to relax—and to stop, never I Gradually we 
become insatiable for images; the eye, intoxicated with mobility, no longer knows 
the pause necessary for savoring a nuance of feeling or for meditation; it is bent only 
on hurriedly stilling its morbid hunger Statistics show that Americans, who lead in 
this race for visual gratification, travel far more than Europeans. Modem man, this 
wandering Jew of sensations, can continually renew his sensory impressions but is 
unable to transform, them into internal capital. Since he can no longer choose [he 
objects of his attention T since he has renounced taste* which requires time to evaluate 
the object s he is at the mercy of psychic imperatives that make freedom an impossi¬ 
bility. Duhamcl in his S'cixts dt la rk futon warned us of this. It has become the great 
danger of our Lime. 
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I s che civilization of the image, then, to be condemned? To do so would be to 
overlook the possibilities it affords for counteracting its dangers. 

We shall not indulge in pessimistic oversimplifications aimed at disparaging 
our own era. In mankind's progress, losses are almost always compensated for by 
gains; every goal pursued requires sacrifices. The reduction of the intellectual oper- 
ation to visual perception does not necessarily imply mental regression^ while the 
average man becomes poorer in the process, thus paying the price for the greater 
intensity and speed he strives for, the superior individual achieves results that were 
formerly beyond his reach. 


THE SIGN LIGHTENS THE WORK OF THE MIND* Just as the Arabic 
system of numberings infinitely more convenient than the Roman, enabled mathe¬ 
matics to take a gigantic step forward, so the visual figuration of concepts* which 
formerly had to be developed by purely intellectual means T has tremendously light¬ 
ened the work of the mind and released energies for use elsewhere. 

At the forefront of our culture today are the scientist^ directing the great 
enterprise of conquering the external world. By inventing analytical geometry, 
Descartes made algebra visual^ illustrating its spatial concepts with what have since 
been called ff gttphs»” Their advantage, as a mathematician once said strikingly, is 
that "they speak to our eyes." Descartes himself pointed out that with the help of 
these figures it would be possible * 4 to construct all problems/* i.e. s to give them 
visual form, to translate them into images, lie discovered [hat thanks to such 
images it was possible to perceive relations more rapidly, more completely, and 
more accurately than by means of concepts. Once functions are represented as 
curves, the knowledge they Convey becomes visual, and since k is contained in the 
variations of a simple line, the mind can grasp a given phenomenon or even a given 
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complex of ideas “at a glance*” without having to follow the lengthy course of 
mental exposition^ 

For instance, to express the variations in the responses of the human eye to 
different colors, all one has to do is mark on the abscissa the range of the spectrum, 
and on the ordinate the scale of the lumen units measuring optical sensibility^ and 
then to make a graph indicating the modulations of this sensibility in relation to 
colors; in this way one can comprehend both the phenomenon as a whole and a 
complex mass of its details. To present even a part of such an explanation with equal 
clarity and precision in words would require an interminable speech. 

By adding a third co-ordinate, registering another variable, to the figure* even 
richer results can be obtained. The phenomenon previously shown in one of its 
aspects wilt now be recorded with all the transformations brought about by ihe 
additional factor; and the mind + s control over the object under investigation will 
be vastly extended. 

On the other hand, certain dangers arc apparent. Here is one: the graphs used 
by the press and propagandists to illustrate statistics tend to replace sound rational 
logic by a factitious ^visual logic.” Let us assume that the cultivation of a particular 
crop requires that the soil be given periodic rests; the graph recording the progress 
of this cultivation will naturally contain horizontal lines, so-called “plateaus,” If 
this phenomenon is explained to the public, it will be understood at once, Bui if 
ii is shown on a graph, with rising production indicated by a diagonal line into 
which the rest indispensable to keep up the fertility of the soil Introduces the sudden 
horizontals, the eye will be disconcerted, for it expects the line to keep rising. The 
“plateaus” can be explained to the mind, but to the eye they look like an anomaly* 
a break, which, if stressed, might arouse anxiety or might even cause a panic, 
though there is no reason for it* 

During election campaigns we often see such graphs used to show the relative 
strength of the con tending parties. Attempts are made to deceive the eye by a 
tendentious arrangement of hatchings or grayed surfaces. In such eases an irrational 
visual logic supplants rational logic, preventing the latter from performing its 
proper function. 

More generally, it may be asked whether the passive acceptance of ready-made ideas 
and the omission of the intermediate steps of conscious thought does not contribute 
to a progressive decline in the inner life. This question must certainly be answered 
in the affirmative, as regards the compliant masses; yet the technique of imparting 
such ideas, for those who know how to use it, makes new advances possible. 

By gradually replacing particular sensory’ experiences with generalized abstrac¬ 
tions, human intelligence developed, and transcended the animal stage. A further 
advance was achieved when concepts were expressed by signs and mathematical 
symbols: with the help of these signs, the human intelligence could range beyond 
its natural limits, entering areas that had previously seemed inaccessible because 
they were inconceivable* For instance, we cannot conceive of infinity except in the 

1 Paul Valery, who has not overlooked anything, say*: "The great invention of making the laws of 
mint* perceivable by the eye and as though legible, has been incorporated into science, and in a way 
duplicate* the world of experience by a visual world of CUFVC5, surfaces, and diagrams, rtttt translate prop¬ 
erties into itguro. The grtiph can achieve t consistency of which Words are incapable, ir is Superior to <hem 
in Clarity and precision'' [I-CItCr to Kcrrcro, irl DfotWturn fur L, & Viisri 9 1^31, p. i&o) r 
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artificial terms of a continually renewed addition. But once the concept is replaced by 
a conventional sign (so} ? we are no longer dependent on a mental equivalent of 
infinity. Instead of trying to give substance to Eh is ungraspablc idea* we need only 
make use of it. 

The sign, this embryo of the image* far from obstructing thought, may he ip us to 
transcend it; Thanks to the sign* the mind can progress beyond that which it is 
capable of imagining* and move at case in a world in which it i$ blind. Without this 
artifice, ee would certainly have hesitated before the mysteries of the universe which 
lie outside the human scale—the regions of the infinitely small and infinitely grcaE. 
Our perceptions cannot reach these zones; our rational habits are useless there. But 
the scientist no longer has to form clear concepts of them (it is almost impossible to 
conceive of Eheniin terms of images, much less ideas); instead, he attacks them with 
che help of mathematical symbols. The latter no longer speak to the senses, and do 
not correspond to mental concepts; completely impersonal, and more abstract than 
words—which, like planes tom from the ground with earth dinging to their coots* 
always retain traces of actual experience—-the symbols enable us, as ft were, to think 
the unthinkable. Being nothing more than the conventional names by which they are 
called, they are governed only by their own inner logic. 

Thus, after transcending his own potentialities, after conquering those areas to 
which nature had seemed to deny him access* such as atomic energy, modern man 
soars above his own sphere—he penetrates into an alien world beyond the universe 
that is accessible to him* which is fashioned on his own scale and seems to conform 
to the laws of his mind. Equipped with signs* with manipulable mathematical 
symbols, science advances into ever new areas. Who can fort tel I to what new stage it 
will lead the future generations* what new mutations of our minds it will bring about? 

The civilization of the book was Incapable of such achievements. Descartes 
vowed never to judge anything that was not “so dearly and distinctly present in 
his mind that he could never doubt it**; he also said that “we must never let ourselves 
be convinced unless it is by the evidence of our reason.'* To admit only dear-cut and 
intelligible ideas, expressing primarily sensory experience and organizing it in 
accordance with a few principles of which the most intangible was that of contra¬ 
diction—such was the program of those few centuries. 

For the civilization of the image, the break with intellectual habits, if not with 
the essential laws of reason* is no longer impossible. 1 According to Le Roy* today 
we use concepts that were “shocking to the reason of the former era/* and Louis de 
Broglie says: “The deeper we penetrate into the infinitesimal structure of matter, 
the more we realize that the concepts fashioned by our minds in the course of 
everyday experience* particularly the concepts of space and time, arc inadequate 
to describe the new worlds we are exploring.” But where logical thinking proves 
inadequate, we can resort to the fiction of the symbol. 

By thus freeing us from the necessity to perceive or even directly to conceive of 
the realities under study, the civilization oi the image, true enough* eliminates the 

1 The principle uf contradiction icsetf Is not immune. The eomempdrary philosopher Sedane Lupasco 
h 4 S founded si dynamic "logic of the contradictory 1 1 : as tiitroducc/'lic writes, “contradiction into che 

the very workings of <Hlr explicit thought; more iban char* lei m crccubgical fprnatkm, a deductive logic 
starting from the ‘ixnm of Che fundamental contradict son/ and imtspcacd worlds will open before 
our mimU— pt 
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individual^ personal control and peculiarities 
but it also hurdles the barriers that would 
formerly have impeded our intelligence. Such 
is the situation confronting us, endangering 
the individual but at the same time opening 
new potentialities to him. 


ART AS THE SAFEGUARD OF THE 
SOUL. Perhaps it lies only with us to ace 
that the civilization of the image brings us 
back, in however roundabout a way, to that 
from which it seems to remove ua. To be sure, 
man is not the master of his fate and is swept 
along by events. But he begins to control 
those events the moment he becomes con¬ 
scious of them. Lucidity enables him to judge, 
and judgment to react. Fate accounts only for 
tendencies; it is up to man to recognize them, 
and then he will be able, if not to direct them, 
at least to direct himself amid them, 

A passive acceptance of the shortcomings 
of one's era or even the attempt to go them one better implies a good deal of either 
frivolity or coward ice. To ignore them, to deny them systematically, implies stupid¬ 
ity. It is just as futile^, when one is confronted with a runaway horse, to clutch at 
him and let him drag you along as to stand in his way and be trampled by him; a 
sensible man tries to catch up with the horse, to grasp the reins and at least attempt 
to guide him. 

No one can compel time to reverse its course. The characteristics of our era, 
which are more evident each day, will continue to assert themselves, perforce. All 
we can do is to assess the consequences of change according to eternal human 
standards. Each generation, entirely absorbed by its own destiny, lightly tosses 
overboard the acquisitions of its predecessors; eager to get hold of the riches of 
the future, it docs not hesitate to squander the resources slowly accumulated in the 
past — resources sometimes more valuable than the new acquisitions. 

The task of those whose historical awareness enables them to rise above current 
involvements is to avoid the squandering of authentic values, without obstructing 
the new values in process of development. 

Nothing wiU keep modern civilization from complying with the ever-growing 
demands of speed and the machine; nothing will stop the rule of sensation, 
which is better adapted to present conditions l from succeeding that of the idea, 
which itself succeeded that of sensory forces. Therefore we must put the tre¬ 
mendous powers of the visual tq work in order to preserve the balance of man's 
inner life. 

The public's growing curiosity about painting, ancient and modern, its interest 
in museums, in illustrated books on great artists, the glamour of some artists 
whose illustrious names compete in popularity with the most famous movie 
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stars (don't you agree, Picasso?)—all this shows that culture still possesses powerful 
weapons, provided it does not withdraw into spiteful pride. * 

Art, which responds to the sensory avidity of our era, can make use of the opening 
wedge provided by modern psychology. Starting with the sensory appeal, which is 
familiar to everyone today, it can develop the emotional and spiritual values that 
the exclusive rule of that same sensory appeal seems co be threatening* 

The function of an elite is not to indulge in solitary and disdainful dreams. 
Making use of the means that are momentarily favored, it should preserve, beyond 
the fashions, the awareness o f a life in which the heart and the mind can achieve a 
constant flowering and balance expressed in the most various forms. This is the 
path of true and eternal humanism. 

At present, art h the most suitable insirument for humanism. Owing to propitious 
circumstances, it happens to be equipped with a new weapon—with the very power 
of the image. The nineteenth century could hardly conceive that the image could be 
anything but a visual statement, a faithful reproduction of reality. At the most, that 
century occasionally sought to give support to the image through an idea and its 
figurauve representation. 

Only a few great minds 
went further, perhaps even 
further than our own era* 

Goethe was the profoundcsr 
of them, and he preceded 
Delacroix, In Goethe the old 
civilization, that of the book, 
found one of its major em¬ 
bodiments, and yei he antici¬ 
pated everything that could 
be expected of the civilization 
that was to succeed his own. 

This lofty intellectual was, at 
that early date, a champion of 
the visual, “i prize Seeing a 
great deal,” he declared. "In 
the visual image we possess 

life,” 

He elaborated this idea in 
prophetic words, which so 
struck Delacroix shat he 
copied them; "We speak too 
much, wc should speak less 
and draw more. As for my¬ 
self,” this master of the word 
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confessed s “1 should like to renounce the word, and speak only in images* as does 
plastic nature. Tills fig tree, this snake, this cocoon, exposed to the sun in front of 
this window, all these things are secret signs; and those who could decipher their 
true meaning, could do without any spoken or written language in the future. 
There is in the word something so futile, so pointless, I am almost tempted to say, 
$o ridiculous,**, 1 * 

Goethe teaches us that the sensations of the eye are not merely fleeting signs. 
It is up to us to transform them into a meaningful construction of the world and 
of ourselves: both the world and man are illumined in our images of them, in the 
images we make of them. They acquire meanings in these images, they disclose 
their meanings. This may be the task of art which our epoch has instinctively 
placed at the forefront of its preoccupations, 

WHAT PAINTING CAN AND SHOULD DO. The rwentieth century has restored 
autonomy to the image. It knows that the image possesses powers that are iis own 
and that need not be justified by the imitation of an object or the exposition of a 
subject. Intoxicated by this discovery, the century has applied itself to the study 
of the elements of the visual image^ to line and color and to designs based on these 
elements* From Cubism to the abstract school^ we have witnessed an irresistible 
tide of “plastic'* explorations (figure 49). 

At the same time, the twentieth century is beginning to realize the psychological 
power of the image. Fauvism, and Co an even greater extent Expressionism, dis¬ 
covered that sensation, provided it achieves the maximum of intensity through 
concentration, releases a nervous shock that projects it into emotion (figure 30). 

Surrealism, for its part, had a glimpse of a less known power: the image signifies 
not only thought, as the preceding centuries, in their intransigent inteUectualism 3 
imagined; the image can be, and almost always is, an emanation from areas over 
which thought does not extend its rule. It is set off by what is most resistant to 
thought, namely, the unconscious. 

Buc we are scarcely beginning to take possession of all these resources. Their use 
remains fragmentary, often confused and torn by conflicts between schools. 
Those who discover the plastic potentialities of the image refuse to learn anything 
else; those who sense that it is capable of conveying deep psychic realities confine 
themselves exclusively to rhis function. Each, daazicd by his? discovery, makes a 
cult of it, a superstition in which he hogs down. 

What is needed is rq achieve a rota! and balanced assessment of the powers of 
the image. All it$ elements have been recognized separately or anticipated, during 
the last hundred years; ir would be enough if they were arranged in an order in 
which they would complement each other rather than cancel each other out; it 
would be enough if each one were made to contribute to the fullness of the whole. 
This book proposes to outline such a synthesis. 

Art can make use of the means that the era cxtolls; by using them it can bring 
man back to the inner life that is increasingly threatened by their abuse. Thus art 
provides the easiest path toward the restoration of our shaken balance* 
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The power of the image, recovered through art, should make that image master 
of its own fate* Ii should not be distorted by the exacerbated intellectualism which, 
in our day, harasses it with a string of theories; but this is not to say that we cannot 
or should not reflect on it and expect some help from our clear realization of it* 
The work of art, through the images it offers us, gives us a vision of the world; 
thought, through its lucid ideas, gives us conceptual knowledge. Jf the means used 
by each must not be confounded at any price, at Least the results gained by one can 
support and strengthen the other, the ideal being that each should be (he comple¬ 
ment of the other. 

^ ^ rT } ust guard against reducing art to ideas; but it is important to put ideas at 
the service of art in order 10 grasp its true nature and measure its potentialities as 
well as its limitations* Arc we not justified in hoping that we shall thus be able to 
glimpse ihe task art is to be assigned in order to help us better 10 fulfill our lives? 
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CHAPTER ONE 


REALITY, BEAUTY, AND POETRY 


Pmating iWi too drjfiMp when ont 
doe ft? i blow ,. , but when out knows „ „* 
fli, iben t si's somttbitsg eist again. 
Degas 


M an created works of art before he was able to discourse about art, and it was 
in an attempt to understand this essential activity, not comparable to any 
other despite die confusions to which it has only too often fallen prey, that 
he one day asked himself the question: What is art? Let us, therefore, go back to 
that beginning, to the initial fact: the work, and more particularly the painted 
work—the realm of images, where the intimate alliance of imitation and creation 
poses the problem fully and explicitly. 

The question can now be restated in more specific terms: What is a painting? 
How, by what methods, has the painter contributed to the emergence of the idea 
of art? Reversing Socrates 1 objection to Hippias, we might say: *T am not asking 
you what Beauty is; I am asking whaE a beautiful thing 13 P In what Malraux 
calls “the imaginary museum" we find displayed the works by which each civili¬ 
zation and generation has answered this question. Iris up to us to decipher them; 
we must dismiss from our minds ah preconceived ideas rising out of our own fives 
and temperaments, and try to understand the solutions the works themselves put 
forward, in their silent language. 
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painters skill and the merit of the work by 
the degree of its conformity with its model “What docs it represent?’* is the average 
max/s first reaction. If his curiosity is aroused, he will wonder; “How was it done? 
By means of what techniques did the artist manage to create this illusion?” The 
general public* no matter what seeming concessions it makes to so-called advanced 
ideas whose implications it but dimly perceives, dots not look deeper. How many 
visitors to museums and exhibitions, convinced that they enjoy art, make represen¬ 
tation their sole criterion t They sense, to be sure, that the “connoisseur” of painting 
finds access to something chat escapes them; they conclude that he knows the 
secrets of '‘technique/ 7 This term, “technique/* is the magic formula of our era. 
As if the “how” could provide the answer to the “why"—as if a knowledge of 
the means of execution could replace insight into the deeper motives! 

It is true that the Western artist has hardly ever sought to achieve his essential 
goal, beauty or poetry, outside the path of realism; the viewers of his work may 
be forgiven for not going deeper, for seeing only the path without suspecting 
whither it leads them. That is why, for a long time (and this is a view still held by 
many of our contemporaries)* all art that deviated from realism was ipso/mo 
suspected of being unable 10 achieve it, was regarded as clumsy, as “primitive/ 5 
Highly advanced arts, such as those of Byzantium and China* are to this day 
secretly regarded as inferior, on the grounds that they neglect or despise natural 
appearance. 

This conviction is stubborn, invincible, firmly rooted in the lower as well as in 
the middle classes, which reject all other interpretations of art as the fancies of 
literary men or the paradoxes of aestheticisms* It is a view that is closely linked 
with Western man's innate disposition* with the fact that all his faculties and ac¬ 
tivities are aimed at mastering the outside world (figure 54), Man's striving for 
knowledge has come to be so completely identified with his efforts to explore 
the material universe, that he experiences* as Bergson pointed out* the greatest 
difficulty in coming to terms with the spiritual world, which is so different from 
the other. 

Modern psychology lias had to make a tremendous effort in order to free itself 
from this bondage to the material world and to fashion concepts valid for its domain. 
This effort is essentially pa rat Id with that of contemporary art which has also sought 
to go beyond physical reality as it is perceived by our senses. 

For centuries, almost every interpretation of art advanced in the West was based 
on the idea that an resembled nature. When ancient art strove* in effect, to go 
beyond reality and to transcend banal natural appearance by finding the source of 
ideal beauty in the mind rather than in things, the effort seemed to go unnoticed. 
The familiar anecdotes that have come down to us all have the same ring* The 
grapes that Zeuxis represented in the hands of a young boy were so much like 
nature that birds tried to pick them; the painter was congratulated for this* but he 
replied unhappily: "If the boy had been better painted, the birds would have been 
afraid of him!” Another story is that Alexander's horse neighed on seeing its own 
effigy. The aesthetic theories dating from that time arc founded on the concept of 
imitation, mimesis: it is the basis of Aristotle's theory, and even for Plato imitation 
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is the supreme Law of art* atthough his philosophy holds that the essence of 
beauty lies elsewhere. After them, Xenoerates ptaised Lysippus f»r having rendered 
hair so exactly. 

Two thousand years later* Leonardo da Vinci, the Renaissance artist who ren¬ 
dered a supernatural and poetic universe with the greatest lucidity, could still 
write: “There was once a painting representing the father of a family* which the 
grandsons learned to caress when they were still in swaddling clothes* and the cat 
and the dog of the house did the same thing; and this w as marvelous to behold." 
He sums up the meaning of such anecdotes in this principle: "Painting represents 

to the senses, writh truth 
and certainty, the works 
of nature. Is not this 
science, which represents 
the wotks of nature, more 
admirable than the science 
which gives us only the 
w F orks of men* such as 
words, poetry* and its 
modes?" 

True, antiquity and the 
Renaissance evolved many 
notions of art besides the 
one of its achieving veri¬ 
similitude, but they never 
disavowed this one; it 
remained the foundation 
to which they always re¬ 
turned. Even those whose 
works demonstrate that 
art is situated in a realm 
that cannot be mistaken for reality, define art as the imitation of nature. We are 
confronted with a peculiar paradox. The successive preparatory sketches of painters 
whose finished works and theories seem to be governed by the aesthetics of realism 
prove clearly that they are pursuing other goals: stylized proportions and bold 
simplifications are evidence of this. It is only their thinking, cast in the Western 
mold, prisoner of habit, that does not dare to oppose the ruling dogma. 

The works on painting that have reached us from China or India reveal quite 
different alms, pursued with full consciousness. Is it not admirable that Kuo Hsi, 
w r hose Trtatisc m Landscape dates from the eleventh century, could write: “The 
ancients said that a poem is a painting without forms* and that a painting is a 
poem with forms*" a poem that causes us to “imagine the subtle feelings which it 
depicts.... It h not easy to discover its meaning." .Among the Six Principles of 
Painting listed in the Treatise m Painting which Hrieh-Ho composed toward the end 
of the fifth century, “Rebirth of the spirit" comes first, while “Conformity with 
objects and likenesses" is given third place. According to the Six Canons of Hindu 
painting, w hich arc also very ancient* the purpose of art is to reveal the spirit; and 
the Akmhira Shastras proclaimed that "the only excellent images are those which 
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possess the Power of Suggestion,” Thus the East fully understood the mission and 
the evocative powers of art a long time ago, while the West continued stubbornly 
to adhere to its obsession with realism. 

It is true that today we have recognised this to be an error, but we tend now to 
go to the other extreme, and to think that the representation of reality is incom¬ 
patible with art, that it can come only out of mediocrity or misunderstanding. Such 
sectarianism is also dangerous. We may smile at the ingenuousness with which 
recent converts to the new' faith ascribe to old masters aesthetic intentions charac¬ 
teristic of our era, but which they certainly never had, even if the significance of 
their works transcends that of their ideas. 


i. REALITY 


F ROM the thirteenth century to the twentieth. Western art consistently pursued 
the goal of realism, ever greater realism. This fact cannot possibly be contested; 
witness the attempts at illusion!sm which are a distinctive feature of Western 
art. From the insects that the primitives liked to paint on their panels to the trowpe- 
F<til curtains that the Dutchmen of the seventeenth century inserted in front 
of their paintings; from the beckoning figures that Veronese made to emerge 
from the wall at the Villa Maser to the deliberate confusion between painting and 
sculpture in which the Baroque decorators of Central Europe indulged, visual make- 
believe has been an innate temptation of Western schools of art. It would be 
rather presumptuous to decree that this superrealism has nothing to do with art 
(figure j j). 


TROMPE-I/OETL AND MIRROR. In an article dealing with certain aspects 
of illusion!sm, 1 Robert Gavelic quotes the praise given by Lucas de Heerc to ihe 
works of Van Eyck: “They arc mirrors, yes p mirrors, not paintings.” According to 
Emile Gavelle* father of Robert, the meaning of the famous inscription, Jobsmes de 
Eyck Jfiit hie on the rear wall of Gtovumi Armipu md His Bride ^ is that the painter 
w as identifying himself w ith the mirror above which these words are written* and 
should be translated as “Jan van Eyck was this mirror.” This is perfectly plausible.* 
In some Flemish cities, painters at the beginning of the fifteenth century belonged 
to the same guild as the mirror-makers. At Bruges, the St. John Guild included 
miniaturists and calligraphers and the St. Lucas Guild included both painters and 
glass- and minor-makers. In the seventeenth century, Gerard Dou, so minutely 
exact, was the son of a glassmaker. In Italy* Leonardo explained ”how the mirror 
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is the master of painters.'* 1 

Western painting was in¬ 
deed fascinated by the sheet 
of glass which captures sa 
totally and so exactly die 
appearance of the world. 
The artist prided himself on 
emulating its function, but 
he felt that he had an ad* 
vantage over it, since he 
could record forever the 
objects that appear only 
ephcmeraHy in the mirror. 
The competition* egged on 
by the mysterious proper¬ 
ties of mirrors, came to an 
end only with the invention 

1 The passage in question if 
found in MS. anjSat the BJhkiothe* 
*fuc Natiomle flbl. 14 ?*); Leonardo 
subises the painter to place rhe 
object before n mirror, and then to 
compare its reflection with his 
piloting. He insists on the fact that 
“mirrors have many points of 
resemblance h? a picture; namely,, 
that you see ihc picture made upon 
fine plane showing - things wllldl 
appear in relief, and the mirror upon 
one plane does the Same.... It It 
certain that if you but know how to 
compose your picture, it wit! *ls<S 
seem a natural thing f-ccrt hi % gteat 
mirror” (The Ntithm&I 0/ 
da Vinri. New Yoifc* It. 

H&WffVefp. Leonardo knew ihat a 
painting h more ifrrma mirror:''the 
painter who draws by practice and 
judgment of the eye without the use 
of reason, is like the mirror that 
reproduces within iredf all the 
objects which are set opposite it 
without knowledge of the 
{Op, eii, y 11, ajj). 


In the et^hi/enib frnAfro, drriifi sought 
ti http the dill Indian between reality atid 
ffludm, and between printing md 
lailpture. 

& 5 s - TRGMF&I/OEIL PAINTING. 
Hfttd ik ChAr^Aiimiard, AL^eja-Prtn^M 
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of photography, with its mechanical and definitive 
recording of the image, for then painting was forced 
to share the Superiority (he., its permanence) which 
formerly it alone had had over the elusive mirror 
reflections. 

But before this happened, both northern painters 
(e.g./Van Eyck, Quentin Matsys with hh Mfmykmer, 
Vermeer, Gerard Don) and southern painters (Velaz¬ 
quez with his Famous Maids cj Hmor, Titian with his 
Alkgzry &j Al/rmso d'Afiflfos w Tintoretto with his I tints 
ami I 'mettflj and many others) had not contented them¬ 
selves with aping the mirror; they went further and 
reproduced not only the object before the mirror but 
also the image of the objects in the mirror I In a happv 
in tux teat inn to which even later works,, such as those 
of Ingres and the young Degas, bear witness, painters 
recorded reality as they saw it, and side by side with 
this, reality as reflected in a mirror, with its slightly 
different quality. The fact that artists of the caliber of 
these persistently indulged in such pursuits seems to 
indicate that the use of was hardly an 

aberration (figures 5.6 to 61). 

B F VOX D N A T V ft AL APFE A K A KCL Realism 
has its fascination and its justification: it would Ixr 
presumptuous to exclude it from art. One must, how¬ 
ever, be clear as to its rightful place. And it is precisely 
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the mirror that raises this question: to look in a painting solely For the reproduction 
of the object it represents is like mistaking the ephemeral image in the mirror for 
the mirror itself. The mirror as such T with its substance and qualities, is not the 
deceptive image it reflects. It is not this face, these flowers whose forms strike its 
surface and rebound into our eye. The mirror exists behind this semblance, behind 
the phenomenon of reflection of which it is merely the vehicle. 

The same is true of the painting, and this is what the deceived viewers fail to 
realize: if wc wish to know the true nature of a painting, we must go beyond the 
w orld it reflects r The thin coating of reality, thanks to which wc are able to perceive 
the painting, at the same time masks its true essence p the laws that actually govern 
its existence. \X e Cannot claim that wc know what a painting is unless wc have 
penetrated as far as that essence. What does this mean? The painting is a flat 
surface covered with a certain substance, the pictorial medium, which forms lines 
and colors assembled in a certain order, 1 to quote Maurice Denis’s famous formula. 
But it is much more than that. Unlike the mirror, it has, behind its visible surface, a 
psychological context—the life of the mind am of which the artist drew it, and of 
which these lines and colors arc the visible sign. The background, the seeming 
depth in which the mirror-image is imbedded, is illusory, reflecting only the space 
mirror; in the punting the background leads into another “dimen¬ 
sion* another world, to which rhe work invites us. A painting is in this sense the 
window of the artist’s soul. 

VX hatever great artists, echoing the ideas current in their time, may have professed 
to believe, they have always more or less dimly perceived this truth; if they have 
not always expressed it, they have always behaved as though they knew it instinc¬ 
tively. The public too has always sensed it, whatever doctrines it may have professed. 

- Jtherwise how can we account for the fact that fame lias not been bestowed on 
painters according to the degree to which they achieved that vaunted realism* but 
rather for something else that they offered and that aroused a sen^c of harmony 
or a pleasurable emotion in the viewer? Values became confused* temporarily, and 
certain facile painters, front (retard Deal ro Mdssonier, owed their excessive and 
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short-lived celebrity to such confusion; but in the last analysis, acclaim has always 
been given on the*basis of less obvious qualities* of a revelation of something that 
the artists carried within themselves and that enabled them to be not “apes of 
nature*” but poets* in the Greek sense of the word tioMv, creators. The novelty 
of a painters contribution, as well as the shock it produced, could cause hesitation 
at first, and yet the admiration of the centuries lias in the end gone unquestionable 
to Rembrandt rather than to Gerard Dou* to Manet rather than to Mcissonien To 
be sure, the history' of art has its great unrecognized figures* but how small their 
number is in comparison with that of the great artists who have been accorded 
renown S 

We must learn, in our understanding of art, not to be beguiled by that: coating of 
realism which makes the painting attractive to the viewer* but which distracts him 
from what lies beyond it. 

What would we think of a man who* confronted with an admirable example of 
the jewelers art* stupidly amused himself with observing the reflections sent back 
by the surface of the gem, not bothering to appreciate its substance, ks design and 
form? Confronted with a painting* the ignorant layman behaves very similarly: he 
looks for everything except for painting. 


2. BEAUTY 

W jiat, then, is a painting “in itself*” as the philosophers say? What i$ the 
living body beneath this covering that might jusi as well clothe a puppet? 
It is a being* a complex reality—like life, of which it bone of the highest and 
most concentrated expressions. This complexity is the source of many misunder¬ 
standings, People always have a tendency to simplify and to systematize; they cling 
exclusively* jealously, to the aspect of a thing that was the first to be revealed to 
them, and to which they are most attuned; therein is the source of all aesthetic 
quarrels! 

How can we grasp the bewildering riches of art? “The eye listens*'' said Claudel, 
stressing the necessity to perceive what lies behind immediate appearance. What dues 
the eye listen to? To the “voices of silence,” is the answer given by Mai mux, thus 
indicating the presence of a hidden meaning, one that is not where one expects to 
find jtn Long ago, in the fourth century, Gregory of fsyssa said: “Silent painting 
speaks on the ’wall.” Through the ages, the metaphor has not changed. It teaches us 
that we must go beyond the obvious. 


PAINTING IS ALCHEMY* Every realistic painter* whatever the degree of his 
realism may be* has a "motif 11 for hU picture. This word* even in his own mouth, 
suggests that nature provides him with no more than an occasion, a starting point; 
the proper meaning of “motif” is: that which sets something goings which moves 
and arouses emotion. He plans to create something that jdoqs not yet exist—a 
painting. For the Eimc being* the work exists only potentially, in the flat regular 
surface that is before him— 1 ‘an empty canvas protected by its whiteness” one 
might say* paraphrasing Mallarmc. In the painter’s hand, the stick of charcoal or the 
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brush prepares on i ts part the line of color—also potential—that will be bom out of 
its encounter with the canvas; 

Assuming that the artist confines himself to reproducing only what is before his 
eyes, his task is still not art easy one. On the one hand, he perceives a number of 
continually moving luminous spots, variously colored. These his eye has heen habit¬ 
uated to distinguish and to recognize as forms, that is, objects, and to situate them 
in the space encompassed by bis ga». On the other hand, there is waiting before 
him that dear surface on which there is nothing as yet, which is merely a flatness 
ready to be used; the only thing he can put on it is a line drawn or painted bv his 
hand or with a drawing or painting device responsive to his motions. He is suspend¬ 
ed between these two extremes, and everything depends on him. He will have 
either to “cheat* or to compromise: cheat in order to give Inis canvas something of 
the appearance of nature; or compromise in order to adapt this appearance to the 
possibilities of the canvas. 

This painter may he Corot, Imagine him standing before the Colosseum, which is 
bathed in light, with his hand raised and sc|i_iinting his eye. For this Roman Landscape 
from which the enormous mass rises is filled to its depths* to its farthest comer, with 
air, and the Light is filtered through it. Mass* dcpth s light—-none of these actual]v 
exist in the painting, which has only surface* height* and width* lines, and colors. 
Moreover, in the landscape everything is alive and changing; on rhe canvas every¬ 
thing will be fixed. It is up to the artist to find the point at which the tu r o worlds 
mect + Thus each motion he makes will comprise a choice* a decision; he will have, at 
every step, eo eliminate one of two alternatives r He may decide in favor of nature; 
then he must force his picture to violate its own natural conditions* to become arti¬ 
fice and illusion, a trompc-T&U of the kind we have just discussed: fiat, it will look 
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three-dimensional; substantial, opaque, rigid, it will seem ethereal, luminous, throb¬ 
bing with life. That was what Corot set out to do* and he was successful (figure 62 ). 

But the painter may be Gauguin. Then he will choose to follow the opposite 
course, to sacrifice the resemblance to nature* anti even plausibility, for the sake of 
his canvas. He will compel the landscape transposed onto his canvas to surrender its 
depth* the mobility of its atmosphere, the v ibrations of its lights and shadows; he 
will imprison it within heavy lines; with the help of his palette he will display it in 
sharply contrasting colors. Here nature*stunned* submits to laws that are not its own; 
it is digested, assimilated by the painting, of which it is merely the raw material, and 
modern art is born (figures 63 and 64). 

For the first time, art consciously* deliberately formulates a task for itself, which it 
conceives of as that of organizing the elements that constitute its language. What is 
“thinkable** in terms of line and term (what we shall call the “plastic"' elements) will 
contribute to the organization of the surface to be painted. What can be expressed in 
terms of light and pigment (what we shall call the “pictorial" elements) will deter¬ 
mine its texture. 

We have now readied the threshold of the domain of the plastic. This term, 
“plastic/* unlike “pictorial/ 5 is not perfectly clear; far from it. It has had many 
meanings. We shall be using it constantly hereafter, and for this reason it is important 
that we define it accurately/ 

1 Orijjmnltv, n ?jifruxtj {sc. meant the art of modeling or maiding, In (he first century A.i>* 

Hlifiy the Elder introduced the term into Latin, tnnvljting it as piasfit£t\ it waft used m this original sque bv 
Vitruvius and OtHtrt. A* late tt the seventeenth century, the Bmyhpidit defines h piajttq*e as the pan of 
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The sense in which we shall use this term is that which it has acquired in the 
twentieth century. We call “phstic explorations” the elaboration of the means 

Kulpmre Concerned: with modeling "I’His- narrow technical Sense has come to tile lore today with ihe 
emergence of the so-culled "plastics/ 1 

1 bwCTH t the same ViCIUvius also used the term to dcftOEC sculpture as a whole —fhttiot os/w mean* the 
principles of sculpture/'At the same time the Greek verb fdajm {n^uj^u) passed into Latin, where it wa& 
u^d in the Mnsc of H, to form* to shape/' It was taken Up by Tcrtullian, then by the Church Father nod 
medieval scholastics used the word "plastic” to denote "the power of giving form'* This is the meaning 
mat it has* essentially, in modern aesthetics. 

In the meantime, classical French, in which the adjective appears toward the middle of the sixteenth 
cemury'j^p during the Renaissance, adopted the term in the broader sense it had in Low Latin and in the 
Middle Ages; it uses ptejliqt* as a synonym for “that which U of the domain of form/ h Bu E in line with the 
Ldeas On art current at the time, form W3S Confined to its sculptural uSci and, consequently, to the represen- 
EatEnn of the human body, lids ga vc rise to a new meaning of the Word i Mr folk pUjtiqm meant "an anatomy/ 3 

when the phrase "plastic aro" came into widespread use m the nineteenth Century It denoted those arts 
^hicb in contrast with music, for instance, aimed at imitating forms* primarily those of nature Kam still 
applied the term only to che arts of fonii* properly used, U. P M having volume - to architecture and sculp- 
Eure. 13 uf Schopenhauer excluded (he former, while he added painting; and the latter usage then became pre¬ 
dominant, llic doctrine of red go further: at rhe most, writers Spoke of, in addition to pkstttp* 

df V' a . rfViro™/, in which form enjoyed to some extent the privilege of invention, while the 

other elements were exclusively figurative. Since color was officially regarded m a mere addition to form, 
if was casually included in this adjective, which strictly speaking it had nothing so do with. Thus the term 
plastic gradually camtr to be more or lest synonymous with ** visual/ 1 Baudelaire, in his Prkttft dt ft vit 
modtT¥tt y refers to his pen as "Kcustomoi io Struggling against plastic re presen cations/‘ 

Our own era, in its qMeSt lor a term adequate to express its new aesthetic concerns, has adopted the 
udpective ‘plastic/ 1 and even the noun "plasticity" {the latter having made its appearance at the end of the 
eighteenth century), to denote every thing that falls within the province of form and color. Bui it no longer 
regards these a? the means of reproducing natural appearance; they are a creation amLa*Itttih* the basis of art. 
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available to the painter when, no longer using such means solely to represent models 
he seeks to bring eut the intrinsic beauty which they themselves contain. But while 
line and form.formerly were accorded first place in such explorations, the emphasis 
has now been put upon color. The term “plastic/* which originally applied only to 
sculpture, has thus come to denote, somewhat paradoxically, what the term "form” 
denoted earlier. 

I shall follow this usage, unsatisfactory as it is, for the lack of a better word. 
However, I shall try whenever possible to distinguish that which is properly 
"plastic” (the domain of form) from that which is "pictorial” (the domain of effects 

exclusively derived from the various 
media). Colot belongs in both realms: 
it performs a plastic function in so far as 
it serves to emphasize or qualify forms; 
its function is pictorial when it serves to 
enhance the texture. 1 

With the advent of modern painting, 
the plastic and the pictorial elements 
boldly shake off the last restraints that 
seek to make them evoke what is out¬ 
side themselves; they improvise freely 
with their own resources, opening the 
doors to abstract art. Between this free 
play of the elements and the other 
extreme, the art of illusion ism, lies an 
immense range of possibilities, includ¬ 
ing all the historically developed va¬ 
rieties of art. 

FROM REALISTIC TO PLASTIC 
ART. In actual fact, and despite 
everything that is said, the absolute 
extremes do not exist. There is no total 
realism: the painter has always had to 
make concessions to the means available 
to him. Nor is there such a thing as pure 
abstraction, for if the eye ceased to draw 
on its memories of visual reality, it would be left with a complete blank. In our day, 
Mondrian's inflexibility brought him almost to the point at which the absolute meets 
the absurd (figure 49), 

On the other hand, every geeat artist practices, more or less openly, a kind of 
intellectual alchemy, enhancing his delight in visual reality by blending with it his 
joy in his own inventiveness. The layman is all too easily deceived by the painter's 
skill in concealing his personal contributions within plausibility, and from force of 
of habit asks of a pictorial work merely that it recall what he has seen or disclose to 
him what he may see. 

1 Thtj account* fof the conflict the Clascal inJ t ha Romantic, between Ingres and Ddaciois ■ 

the former regarded the function ufedot as exclusively “plastic/ 1 the Utter As “picioria]/' 
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Van Eydt i$ admired for his marvelous realism; and the viewer, his magnifying 
lass trembling with his emotion, explores the microcosm that |s the Kalin Ma* 
lonna, Sts every square inch filled with precise detail. But it is rarely noticed that in 
adapting his subject to the dimensions of his panel the artist has given his amazing 
evocation of space an exactly cubic form which, within the rectangular frame, 
greatly increases the illusion of depth. This illusionary spec, once it is divested of its 
false appearance of reality, becomes the rigorous dream of a mathematician (figures 
and 66). 

Or take a look at Rogier van dcr Weyden's tumultuous Entombment, with its 
almost Gothic disorder. The spirit of the construction is different here: it is reminis¬ 
cent of a rose window design; and it is just as apparent. The figures are placed 
within a pentagon formed by the lintel of the tomb, the lateral projections marked 

by the figures of the Virgin and St. John, 
and the two diagonals, meeting near the 
bottom, that of Mary Magdalene and the 
overturned stone. This pentagon is in¬ 
scribed within a circle suggested by the 
curve of the tumulus, which is tangent to 
the three remaining sides of the frame ; the 
center of the circle and of the pentagon 
coincide at the center of the body of Christ 
(figures 67 and 68). 

It might he objected that such regulari¬ 
ties are purely accident id. Well, then, here 
is the case of a supposed realist who is p so 
to speak, caught red-handed in the act of 
betraying his faith. The nineteenth-century 
bourgeoisie had the greatest admiration 
for the mcticulousness and lifelikeness of 
Ingres's representations. This was particu¬ 
larly true of his portraits. And yet it is 
Ingres who provides us with examples of 
the most deliberate violations of ‘Vcality*” 
Who has not seen the additional vertebrae 
in the Grande Odnlhqm in the Louvre, or 
the neck swollen to the point of suggesting 
a goiter, in his Jtfpifor and Thetis at Aix ? In 
both cases, the anatomical distortions were 
made for the sole purpose of enabling a 
line to display to the utmost its capacityfor 
describing a harmonious arabesque. Like 
another Iphigenia, Thetis* body was sacrificed on the altar of merciless phstiqm 
(figure 69). 

The sketches that show the successive stages of another wmrk of Ingres, his 
Raphael and La Lamanna, arc evidence of this intentional distortion. In this painting; 
he starred from nature, A first pencil sketch, unpublished if I am not mistaken* which 
is in the Museum of Bern, shows the painter submitting completely to visible 
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reality, as though to inspire it with confidence so that he may ensnare it the mote 
effectively- He tjlls his model to undress, he tics around her head the kerchief he 
plans for his figure, and now all he has to do is make an accurate sketch of her, 
without changing anything. True, her pelvis is heavy, her flesh, her belly, her breasts 
tend to sag—but can he do anything except record them as they are ? Well, at least her 
face is beautiful. Ingres tries to make the best of it; he shifts the position of her hand 
—first it is on her shoulder, then on her chest, then finally below—and each time he 

E ssively records the result. There we have the perfect realist. Or have we ? Suddenly 
s agile pencil alters the line of the breast, and sketches another breast that she /wept 
teat W, whose form, less tired, is more in accord with his conception of the 
beautiful (figure 70). 

One day he imagines the attitude that will embody the theme he intends to treat: a 
young woman inclining her face, with a caressing gesture, coward her lover’s head. 1 
There is nothing impossible in this, and the model assumes the prescribed pose, with 
a chair taking the place that will belong to Raphael in the painting. Unfortunately, in 
this position her body is slightly twisted, and Ingres must show the resulting folds and 
swellings in the drapery above her. But there is an unexpected compensation: her 
neck, now stretched, has lost the fatty corrugations that showed previously. It now 
has a delicate taut line, which forms an elegant and perfect curve (figure 71). 

Ingres senses his opportunity: he sets to work, and soon produces the finished 
painting, in which everything is ordered around that concentrated, sharp curve, 
rising like the sound of a violin that soars above the din of the orchestra. The ara¬ 
besque wins the day, and reality complies with its wishes. To focus the viewer’s 
attention on it, to "develop its harmony, Ingres eliminates everything that might 
detract from it; he renounces the modeling he had done, erasing the projecting edge 
of the shoulder on which he spent so much effort- hie wants his design to he as smooth 
as possible, even if it has to lie false, so that nothing may disturb the effect of this 
divine contour. At the same time, in order to set off the purity of this line, he gathers 
the material of the sleeve into folds, and at first even makes it look exaggeratedly 
heavy, to set off the fragile neck with its delicately undulating curve (figure 71). 
The painting is finished: what was sacrificed was realism. 

THE MATHEMATICS OF BEAUTY, Are such effects as the one described 
above deliberate? This is often doubted. But the fact is that artists do calculate them 
in advance. Proportions figured numerically, the obvious superposition of rigorous 
geometric forms on nature, preclude the supposition that we are being confronted by 
accidental effects. Diircr’s Adam and Ere is a case in point. Xo one can deny the Nu¬ 
remberg master’s naturalism, which is occasionally even a bit ponderous: here, cer¬ 
tainly, is an industrious, meticulous observer who would not need to fear a compari¬ 
son with Lysippus on the grounds of his ability to render the thousand separate 
lines of a head of hair (figure 74)! 

1 lugics produced se vered versions o£" ttm nulijeci, revising it lovingly. In the painting m the Fogg Art 
Museum (VFiUcttMctn Catalogue, No. 6ft) I* Fornarim is &tiU almost erect (1814); in the versons of 164a 
and 1B&5 (Wild. Gm. and 2^7), the spinal curve is && ttgubf as if LL hid been drawn wish a GOmpBU 

(Gbum ■?*)■ 
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Among the preliminary sketches 
Durer made for hfe etching ot Adam and 
En in *504* there arc two that will 
dispel all doubts as to the deliberateness 
of his intent to replace natural forms by 
forms originating in hb mind s which 
avidly sought intricate proportions. The 
drat sketch, now at Dresden, shows 
that Durer, like Ingres later, did not 
content himself with imitating reality; 
he wanted to subject it to his own laws. 
Several times he shifts the position of 
his model's leg to make it conform to 
his idea of where it should be; morethaa 
that, he uses configurations of lines 
drawn with the help of a ruler and a 
compass and placed according to numer¬ 
ical computations, to arrive at structure 
and proportions that are purely abstract 
(figure 7j)‘ , .. 

Clearly we have here an application 
of the famous “golden section" theory 
which Fra Luca Padoli, in his book Dt 
dmna proportions, attributed to Plato. 
Leonardo da Vinci, who was interested 
in such problems, made illustrations for 
the treatise. Durer was $o engrossed in 
these matters that in 1506 (no doubt 
advised by Jacopo de T Bar ban, w r ho is re¬ 
garded as the author of the admirable 
portrait of Fra Luca), he went on horse¬ 
back from Venice, where the treatise on 



Dinti's eng miring jlr^ ihe zimur by its miuiifr rtoUtm ... 
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proportion was to be printed th rcc years 

later, to Bologna^ in order to meet its author, who was a I ranciscan triar. 

In drawing the figure of Adam, Durer was obviously greatly inspired by these geo¬ 
metric theories. This figure seems to be built entirely of circles. Squares, and triangles, 
Ltrirardv linked one with ihc other* which make it an entirely ab 


astract construction 


intricately linked one with the other, which make i 
(figure 76). 

Thus the artist’s will to achieve plastic effects is so strong that he goes beyond 
instinctively determined arrangements, submitting his forms to strict mathematical 
requirements. It would take us too far afield 1 to analyze in greater detail the use by 
artists. From antiquity' on, of “ideal” proport io ns, such as me "golden section” the 
Jtfih dwina, as Kepler called it (the division of a line segment in extreme and mean 
ratio), or the square root of two. These artists reproduced natural appearance in 
order to conceal the arid bareness of rhe work of art, and at the same time to make 


1 The vadous books Manila C. Ghyka derated to this problem provide ni with n complete general view, 
vhich is Jiscuswd below (cf. p. 174)- 
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reality rnorc desif^ble t as a body is when concealed under draperies, Paul Bourgct, 
opposing the naturalist infatuation with truthfulness, demanded only plausibility in 
the novel. Many artists have been admired far their alleged realism who merely paid 
tribute to verisimilitude, using it as a pretext for constructing a system at lines and 
planes that met with their plastic requirements. , 

Once the idea of beauty is introduced,, that of reality must compromise wit hit- The 
artist cannot be expected to rely only on chance in order to obtain an effect which he 
has accurately conceived in advance; he must work it out deliberately * Plastic form 
provides the logical answer, as regards both means and ends to his need far beaut v. 
Western tradition, however naturalistic, is not opposed to Aplastic form; as far back 
as the Greeks, this tradition had a concept of “idealized reality,” a compromise 
between natural appearance and intellectual design. The two are not incompatible, 
for Western man turns his attention to the world with a view to conquering it, sub¬ 
jecting it to his order. It was inevitable lhac he should have attempted to imprint the 
seal of human reason even on natural appearance. 
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C an art then be summed up as a dialogue between reality* on the one hand, and 
plastic beauty on the other? No* for the two cannot be brought into agreement 
except through a third party, an interpreter capable of understanding them and 
mediating between them. An outside intelligence is required* not merely to conceive 
of the transition from natural appearance, the point of departure, to the painting, the 
point of arrival, but to bring this transition about. 


ENTER THE ARTIST. This outside intelligence, this mediator* is the artist. If 
nature is in a given landscape—for instance* a view of the Colosseum bathed in 
sunlight—it is because the artist (in this case Corot) stopped to look at It, because he 
chose to picture it. Why did he do so? In response to some inner inclination, to some 
summons from his thoughts or feelings. 

Furthermore* if (he scene he chose to portray suggested the possibility of a certain 
arrangement of lines and colors, ir is because the desirability of that arrangement 
and the idea for it arose in him, because he 
SQtittivid it; he translated it into reality-, im¬ 
parting to it a given quality, his own—one 
among countless possible qualities; he 
executed the work in accordance with 
certain principles, unexpressed to be sure* 
but coherent, and reflecting hb personal 
inclinations and predispositions. The mem¬ 
ory of the Colosseum as it appeared at a 
certain moment and the organization of the 
canvas it inspired were unmistakably those 
of Camille Corot, a Parisian* aged thirty* 
who had been a resident of Rome for six 
months; but Corot in turn is defined by this 
memory and this organization* 

Consciously or unconsciously—often 
both—the artist is the reason for the 
existence of the view he has chosen* of the 
image he has created ; this* Like any product 
of creation, obscurely and inevitably re¬ 
sembles its creator* Odilon Redon tells us: 

*1 think X complied with the secret laws 
which led me to fashion—somehow or 
oilier* as best I could, and in accordance 
with my dream —-things into which I put 
myself entirely!" 1 No, there are no true 

1 OtiHon Rcdcm, A p. 11. 
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realists; or, perhaps, the only person who could be one would be a man so devoid of 
character and personal reality as to be unable to manifest the fact dOusowtiexistence* 
Courbet says: “1 paint only what 1 see*” but he does not give the reason for this, 
which is his delight in manipulating thick oily paint, in erecting with its help a mon¬ 
ument to the voluptuous proterform matter chat gives rise to his moist foliage* his 
firm and rich flesh, his fawn-colored and dark furs* his fresh water. These things make 
us want to touch them with our fingers* to taste and smell them* and most of all to 
caress them lovingly wich our eyes; they justify a new mode of perception—piece rial 
sensuality (figures 77 and 78). /ww 

Vddiquez, even though more 
aristocratic than Courbet, and 
seemingly aloof from his object* 
was also one of the pioneers in this 
new mode of perception. Under 
the brush of such artists, who aim 
at “obscurity,” a landscape or a 
face acquires an intensity previous¬ 
ly known only in a few ancient 
still lifes and in some of the Ve¬ 
netian paintings. This intensity is 
the artist’s own contribution' it is 
the energy he instills into the 
object through his translation of 
it into pEctonal form. 

Conversely* there is no exclu¬ 
sively “plastic” or, if you will* 

“abstract” art; the painter least 
open to any chance suggestions of 
nature will breathe tifc into his 
canvas through subtle combina¬ 
tions of lines and colors* in 
which he will be reflected, Matisse 
showed his awareness of this fact 
when he said in an interview: 

“Composition is the art of ar¬ 
ranging deco rati vely the various 
dements available to the painter 
for tk pttrpost $f expressing motion*' 

It has often been objected that the 
art of Brat] ue and of Picasso some¬ 
times moves so far away from 
nature that it becomes merely an 
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amazing counterpoint of lines and colors, that these painters might just as well have 
produced Persian rugs. And yet the objector, provided he has an eye for such 
tilings and some slight training, can readily distinguish a Braque from a Picasso 
merely by its appearance. Asked how Ire can tell them apart, he will say it is easy, 
that Picasso has a violent and tragic quality, that he is more aggressive and even 
cruel, while Braque is calmer, more affectionate, that he loses himself in a kind 
of reverie of color. In other words, a human quality gi ves meaning to what might 
otherwise seem a chance arrangement of forms (figures 79 and Sol. 

The artist’s presence, the expressive charge with which he loads everything 
fashioned by his hand, and which is like a weapon aimed at us, is conveyed shrntgh 
the plastic design of the work, as though it were breaking through the supposed 


objective mirror of reality. Whether he skillfully copies what he sees or ingeniously 
combines elements that have nothing to do with natural appearance, every detail 
of his work, observed or imagined, represents a choice among an infinite number 
Of possibilities. And this choice is determined by a secret and deep affinity between 
what he is and what attracts him. 

ft very image created bv the human hand expresses a particular concept of 
beauty and a particular psychological presence; therefore it cannot be neutral— 
that is, it cannot be either purely plastic or purely realistic. Moreover, everything 
is so closely interrelated that the aesthetic concept expressed itself character]sics 
the epoch or the individual. The two possibilities we have just considered for 
art—the representation of what is, and a plastic construction (or, to use current 
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terminology, the figurative and the abstract)—cannot be separated from each other, 
nor can they be opposed to each other, for they have a common feature: each of 
them always expresses the artist; he is, as it were, their common denominator. 

The conflict between earlier and later styles is misleading, to the extent that it 
focuses our attention on this badly formulated problem. The nineteenth-century 
public gave to the imitation of reality an exclusive, disproportionate importance. Our 
century demands that reality be sacrificed altogether to abstract inventions. To 
do so is to forget that the problem of art is a human problem, that all of its elements 
relate to man, and that even' element, realistic or plastic, that is introduced into art 
is inseparable from another factor, namely, expression. 

Expression! This is the quality of art most difficult to isolate and to describe, the 
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least susceptible to dogmatic formulation or theoretical analysis. The natural anti 
plastic elements are visible s hence verifiable^ teal ism can always be tested by a 
comparison with the model; beauty often has a canon, can be formulated in terms 
of proportions or quant it ie$* as has been done only too often in the course of 
history. Bur the element of expression conveys a human reality which is invisible. 
It is the imponderable presence* in the work* of the inner world of the artist, 
which cannot be measured by yardsticks or apprehended by the senses* With it 
we leave the domain of space to which realistic art and plastic art have confined us. 
What we are dealing with now is another faculty, the Imagination* in the sense 
in which it was defined by Joubert: 45 1 call imagination the faculty of making 
perceptible that w T hich is intellectual, of embodying that which is spirit; in brief* 
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of bringing to light* without 
distorting it, that which is in 
itself invisible.** 

Some aesthetic theories, for 
instance Plato’s, define plastic 
beauty as a reflection of imma^ 
terial* divine realities. Through 
the medium of art, the soul* 
which by its very nature cannot 
„ occupy space, will nevertheless 
concretely manifest itself in 
space. How? By the traces it 
leaves on the visible world. 

We are familiar with natural 
forces which a when spent, ex¬ 
hausted, leave their mark in the 
upheaval their passage has caused. The winter torrent leaves Its traces in its bed 
of uprooted stones and hollowed-out earth* and the ocean wind in pine trees that 
are permanently bent as a result of its breath. But the soul, ’whose reality we expe¬ 
rience within ourselves^ and which cannot occupy space—where shall we look for 
its traces when it is the soul of another being? The answer is: in the mark left by 
its desires and passions, the imprint of its inner organisation which shapes external 
reality in accordance with its own Iaw-s, in the countless allusions and references 
that point, in the work, to this phantom protagonist w ? ho has been its inspiration, 
its spiritual cause. 

To be convinced of this it is enough to compare the neutral image of a landscape 
produced by a photographic lens and the vision (for this is the correct term) of 
it the painter gives us. This vision, which is also an interpretation, asserts itself 
when ihe artist, having mastered his subject* begins to fashion it, as the sculptor 
fashions a piece of clay, transforming it into an embodiment of his idea. Like the 
food which the organism attacks with its fluids in order to assimilate it* the initial 
theme taken from nature is subjected to the acids of sensibility, w hich strives to 
make it its own. 
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THE WORLD OF VAN GOGH. Let us open the ’windows of the little room 
Van Gogh used as his studio at the Saint-Remy asylum: it gives on an ordinary 
garden in which barley is grown. 1 Nature i$ here In all its robust objectivity. It 
suggests a large suburban vegetable garden; a low wall separates it from pine and 
cypress groves, beyond which the plain extends to the soft hills on the horizon 
(figure Si)* 

Now let us watch Van Gogh as he faces this garden: like a wrestler he grips it, 
crushes it against his chest; he makes it resound with the pulsations of his furiously 
pounding heart; he dislocates nature, w r hich under his hands becomes like a panting 
animal caught by its pursuer, ready to submit to his will. 

1 Not u'heit, is wc often read in descriptions of his pointings. 
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A force hitherto unseen, of which the photograph shows no truce, now rises 
like a wind, like a storm, overthrowing, earn ing everything before it; the entire 
landscape, regardless of the solidity of its earth, stones, and trees, becomes a ragged, 
twisted flag, flapping in the mighty breath that torments it. 

An irresistible surge breaks up the surface of the ground, makes it heave; as the 
lines of perspective no longer merdy measure distance, they rush into the distance 
and disappear, are engulfed by the vanishing point as though swallowed up by a 
swirling tide; the dark foliage too is agitated, it undulates and twists like a dancing 

flame, and the far-off hills become 
animated, begin to stir under the 
tremendous impact. The sun, sur¬ 
rounded by luminous waves, turns 
the sky into a maelstrom. Yet $o far 
we have described only Van Gogh's 
sketch, the preliminary bout between 
the two realities pitted against each 
other, the external one that submits 
passively and the inner one that h 
breaking out ^figure 81). 

In the painting, or rather the 
paintings, that Van Gogh did of this 
landscape, the brush describes the 
swirling motions of wind-lashed min, 
indicating the frantic dance of the 
elements; the empty sky becomes the 
scene of a mad gyration, a cosmic 
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eruption touched off by the 
sun, which sets the air on 
fire. And the color adds its 
brasses to this symphony 
of violence* "Instead of 
trying to reproduce exactly 
what is before my eyes, I 
use color arbitrarily hs 
arder fa express r/tystff mare 
strong!” (figure Sy). 

Van Gogh, aroused, torn 
by the forces that have 
been set in motion within 
him, 1ms sensed, beneath 
the impassive crust of 
things, the same principle 
of life that is active in him. 
Is he looking beyond the 
Surface of reality? Or is he 
reproducing ihc turmoil 
that fills his own breast 
and that he cannot make 
us see by any other means ? 
“My great desire is to 
learn to make such in¬ 
exactitudes, anomalies* re¬ 
visions, changes, give birth 
to lies, yes T call them lies 
if you will, but lies that 
are truer than the literal 
truth” (To Th^p, letter 
418). 

Every' artist similarly 
treats the world as his own 
possession; he borrows its 
inflexible mask and k ani¬ 
mating it by his own 
warmth s gestures, cries, he 
returns it 10 us more or 
Jess intact in appearance, 
but actually emptied of its 
substance, which be has 
replaced with his own. 
Re-enacting the story' of 
Dr. Jckyll and Mr. Hyde, 
a new soul is born within 
nature’s hody; a stranger 
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sneaks in and remolds it from within, giving it a countenance on which we read 
expressions of a mind that it did not have before. What i$ the mysterious alchemy 
that causes this mutation, this transfiguration to take place before our eyes* that 
gives reality a new- and unpredictable face? 


THE WORLD OF CfiZANNH. The face is different each time: if the viewer 
is shown Cezanne's version of reality instead of Van Gogh’s, he finds himself in a 
different k ‘ambiance/' to use a term that has become fashionable. Both artists are 
painting Provence, but Cezanne sees the landscape not as a furiously blazing mass 
but as crystallized architecture; the forces he senses in it are not those of disorder 
but of order. In his the water is implacably fiat* horizontal, under the 

dazzling sun. Nothing stirs any longer; the profile of rhe distant hills, belying 
Van Gogh's undulating curves, is jagged, the better to suggest its stoniness. 

Between the lines of the text of nature that was deciphered by Van Gogh, 
Cezanne reads the firmness of the underlying structure, product of subterranean 
forces at w’ork. "To paint a landscape adequately , I must first discover its geological 
foundations/ 1 He often took long Sunday walks with his childhood friend Marion, 
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professor of geology. But in questioning him, Cezanne was seeking to gain a better 
understanding ofjns own reality. He ‘"recognized” the ordering spirit which he 
liked to divine in the formation of strata and rocks—it was his own. He echoed, in 
an entirely different cone. Van Gogh’s statement, when he said, more coldly; “The 
landscape becomes human, is reflected, thinks itself in me.” 

Before our eyes, a rigorous law becomes perceivable by the senses, as masses of 
matter are refined and transformed into shapes which the mind caresses, delighting 
in the discovery that they resemble the forms conceived by geometry. Where others 
see in nature a chaos of vehement sensations, Cezanne finds stability, structure, reg¬ 
ularity, and certainty, thus making the universe appear as the order!v conception of 
a higher intelligence. 

However, a man is not all of a piece, even though some of his traits arc constant- 
he is not identical at every moment with the simplified picture we have of him! 
He has his variations, his facets. An, which records the differences between one 
individual’s vision and another’s, also discloses the minor divergencies that account 
for the complexity of a given artist’s work (figures 84 to 86). 

One of Cezanne's favorite subjects is Mont Sainte-Victoire. He sees it as a reflection 
of himself—-but also of all his potential selves, As we look through the various 
versions, we see in them the divergent aspects of a single personality. In the one in 
the Lecomte Collection, the imperious order has a quality of harmony: nowhere 
else is Cezanne, the Latin, so close to the Greek soul; the mountain rises like an 
Acropolis, combining the severity of Rome with the refinement of Athens; the 
surrounding landscape rises with it toward its own apotheosis. 

The painting of i: at the National Gallery- in London is no less austere, but it is 
slightly less rigid. The hard line of the contours against the sky is no longer tense; 
it relaxes into a rhythmic movement, accompanied in the foreground by the curve 
of a branch bending like a palm tree. 

L V tigtr qte'eHt murmurs 
Sonne an simple doigt tie Pair 
Ei d'tate sQjwst armure 
Charge l 'a me da diftrt. 

The light gold it whispers Resounds at the slightest finger of air, And with a silken 
armorClothes the soul of the desert, 

Valcrv, like Cdzsmne, creates a crystalline structure, dazzling with light and 
vibrant with melody. 

Now- look at the version of Mont Sainte-Victoire in Moscow; here Cdzanne comes 
closer to Van Gogh because, at the source of this geology whose order he enjoyed, 
he divined the gigantic eruption, the upheaval ofincandescent matter, whose cooling 
off was to result in order, in balance. Life explodes with virgin ardor in its beginnings 
before arriving at the conclusion which will satisfy- the mind. 

Do we not sec in this a parallel with Cezanne’s career, which began with the 
torments of the Baroque and ended in an insatiable classicism? His final severin' is 
that of lava grown cold. The Mont Sainte-Victoire of his last years shows’ us 
Cezanne in his entirety', intensity' and fixity are combined in this iridescent cliff, with 
the profile of a ship’s prow, a sharp edge broken, like the plain above w hich it tow 
ers, into a thousand gemlike facets glowing w ith the infinite modulations of color 

Thus, as with the spokes of a wheel, every line that leads outward to a different 
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point on the periphery seems to contradict the directions of all the other lines; and 
yet all of them converge in a single center* from which each springs and which all 
together define. 

This is a Little like the analysis of painting we are attempting in this book: we 
shall outline different orientations, one after another; yee in the end all of them will 
meet to constitute a final unity. 


4. TOWARD A SYNTHESIS 

S o far we have distinguished three principal “voices” taking part in the dialogue 
from which the work of art will issue. There is nature* the point of departure* 
the basic material r There is the painting, the terminal point, the plastic con¬ 
struction, Between them, lifting the first to the level of the. second, borrowing from 
the one and giving to the other only in order to assert himself and define himself 
more clearly, is the painter, who runs the show. 

This combination of three elements was concisely described by Rouault;, who 
defined the three principal participants in the creative act: **The eye captures the 
fleeting vision. The mind orders* and the heart cherishes/* he wrote in I fm, in 
ccordsng to the ideals of a given historical period, a given group, or a given 
individual* one of the three participants is brought forward* and another pushed 
into the background, hut none of the three can ever be absent without destroying 
the natural harmony of the whole. 

Imitation* Construction* Expression: those are the three orientations available to 
the painter. Reality* Beauty, Poetry* are the three goddesses, a trinity rather than 
a triad, whom he worships. According to his purposes at a given moment* as well 
as his own inclination, the great master may invoke one of the goddesses rather 
than another; but he is rarely without all three of them* and that, primarily, is what 
makes for his greatness. 

DELACROIX 1 !* MANY SBDES. Take Delacroix, for example. Reality, Beauty* 
Poetry—all arc equally familiar to him. An analysis of one of his themes—one that 
appealed to him most, i,c,* the female body—will show this clearly. 

One day, when his model. Mile Rose* began to show signs of weariness, and to 
stump, he was seized with the desire to test himself by putting on paper everything 
he saw. Nothing would escape, he decided, through the fine-meshed net of his 
vision—no slightest curve of the figure, no tonality of the flesh, He would be a 
realist, Qn February zo ? i&a4, he wrote that he wanted “to produce a painting of an 
entirely new kind, which will, so to speak, consist in a precise copy ol nature/' J as a 
reaction against the prevailing conventions (figure E7}. 

And yet Delacroix is she author of the famous apostrophe: “Ah* you accursed real¬ 
ist, are you trying by chance to produce an illusion such that I will imagine I have 
actually witnessed the spectacle you pretend you are offering me? It is the cruel reali¬ 
ty of things that 1 flee from* when 1 take refuge in the sphere of art's creations/ 1 a 

1 k3. Jouhin* I, p. i*. 

1 Ortcrr/ iittirains, j f>. 
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Let us watch him closely then, on this occasion* when he draws on the paper a 
reclining nude, and his hand succumbs to the temptation of the "harmonious line. 
He thinks of the subtle and firm development for which the rhythm of this supine 
body, the wavy contour of its form, could provide the incentive. “In portraits of 
women, above all/' he wrote* "it is necessary to begin with the gracefulness of the 
whole/' The lines must be, so to speak* “memorized/* then “it will be possible in 
some way to reproduce them geometrically in the picture . 11H Here he actually makes 
his vision comply with the flowing tine* which he emphasizes to the point of 
achieving a result similar to that of his old adversary* Ingres the draftsman, 4 At this 
moment he is a “plastic” artist (figures 33 and 89). 

However, the effort he makes to develop this line born of his thought as well as 
his hand draws him away from his habitual range of emotions. He fears that he may 
become its prisoner, be restricted, paralyzed, for he also said: “Woe Eg the painting 
which shows nothing beyond the finite_What gives a painting its value is inde¬ 

finable—it is precisely that which eludes precise definition.” What is it Then? 
“That which the soul has added to the colors and lines in order to make them 
reveal the soul/' for (did he not copy this from Goethe?) “the soul ? in drawing, 
delineates a part of its essential being”;* it is the soul that che W'ork must render. 
This had been his opinion in his youth: “The subject is oneself, onc*s impressions, 
one's emotions in the face of nature. It is within oneself that one must look, not 
around one.” 4 

That is why* now f he closes his eyes; the heady fumes he has absorbed arc 
allowed to suffuse and intoxicate his msnek His imagination takes hold of this body 
before him, this nude, and makes it she slave of his dream. He shows it, supple and 
fall* bright in the intimacy of che shadow-filled room; he unfolds its forms to the 
rhythm of his desire; he scatters its hair, lets it fall in waves** - * 

0 To}son moutonmat jusqm sur Pencohtrtl 
O houdtsl 0 parjum ehargi dt nonchakir! 

Exfast! Pour pttipkr nr jmr PakSi't obstttn 
Ots souvenirs dormant dans c?tte chtvdurt 
Jt la vtHX agiter dans Pair comm? m mouchoirl 

Baudelaire, whose affinity to Delacroix is great, lends him his voice: lust and 
voluptuousness become a single image, reflected in a mirror; it conjures up the 
fragrance of flowers* revives in the mind the echoes of familiar sentiments. On one 
si de of the mirror, we see the female body in its complacency* its vanity* its desires; on 
the other, we sec the shadowy, sardonic figure of the devil, familiar to us from Dela¬ 
croix's pencil sketch in which he is shown whispering to Grctchen. Life* the meaning 
of life Jts joy sand sorrows, seems here to emerge like some monstrous genie mate¬ 
rializing out of the wisps of smoke that arise fcrom a blazing fire (figure 90)* 

THE TOTAL P AINTING. 'There is no great artist who, at one time or another, 
depending on the aim of a given wort—illustration, exploration, or creation-— does 

1 Qtmru fi attains, p, 70, 

1 W c reproduce {figures S8 and ^9} an cMmpIr previously published In Formts (vi, June, 1930), which 
Jacques Maihcy hn 4 used a^ain in an article in the Gvztik d*i Btsmo-Arii (January* 19} j). 

1 SupplcTti^if to the/awW {ed. Joubin)„ in, p. 40a, 40J. 

* OiMMJ iiIfjrsjrrS k l r 76 , 
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not take ad vantage of the 
three possibilities of art. 
There is practically no 
masterpiece* we might add, 
that does not contain an 
element of all three; and 
though exceptional suc¬ 
cess with one of them is 
sometimes sufficient to jus¬ 
tify a work’s being called 
a masterpiece* as a rule the 
finest works arc those in 
which a balance between 
nature* painting, and the 
artist is achieved—some¬ 
times by reducing the im¬ 
portance of one of them, 
sometimes by dint of ex¬ 
alting all three . 

Almost aU of Titian's 
paintings display a mar- 
-4 vclous talent for making 

all three elements contrib¬ 
ute to the final success of 
V the work. His paintings 

provide the best illustra¬ 
tion of Valery's statement: 
“What l call ‘great art 1 is 
merely an art that requires 

Phot* tllC USC Of £t// Of it 

fawtiitf, and that appeals to all the faculties of other men.*., I belike that. r . a work 
of art should be the act of the whole man/* 1 

Which is more distinctly perceivable in Titian’s Entombment {plate III)—the voice 
of nature, that of beauty, or that of the soul? It is difficult to separate them: the 
sumptuousness of the fabrics, the way in which they are draped in order to enhance 
their textures* produce a striking illusionistic effect' but their richness* their folds 
serve to emphasize the implacable whiteness of the shroud underneath the body of 
the Christ, and bring out the sharp lines of its creases. The curve formed by the 
winding sheet balances the curve formed by the heads and shoulders of the three 
bearers. The compositon is built around the powerful arch these figures make* the 
curve of which, if prolonged, would come to rest on the bottom edge of the picture. 
The slightly bent silhouette of the Virgin strongly expresses her grief and provides 
a parallel curve, reinforcing the arch formed by the central group. The head of St* 
John at the top indicates the axis of the canvas, but it also contributes to che ex¬ 
pression of grief- 



1 Paul VuLecy* Danse, Btisin y p r 157* 
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The composition may be seen as a rhythmic configuration of lines and colors* in 
which the warm red of Nicodemus 1 robe offsets the cold blue of the Virgin*^ as 
the ruddy autumn foliage offsets the pale blue of the evening sky. But the painting 
also expresses, above ah, the crushing weight of the divine body irrevocably 
abandoned by its soul; it sags heavily, and it is the weight of this body that compels 
the three men to hold themselves firmly and to form a supporting arch. The canvas 
also emphasises the hard nakedness of the corpse and the linen that partly drapes 
it, for everything around it is painted in contrasting deep tones and shadows* 
Finally* the striking presence of the sky* the woods, and the rich fabrics* the 
magnificent symphony of colors, ^ ^ 

the Strong lines of the compo¬ 
sition, the Intense feeling of trag¬ 
edy all combine to produce that 
mixture of sensuality and pro¬ 
fundi ty t of enjoyment and mel¬ 
ancholy* of force and feeling, 
which is Titian, Who would 
venture to isolate one of these 
elements and to say that it alone 
is valuable? Titian's art is a great 
symphony in which each oi the 
elements is indispensable and 
inseparable from the 
whole. 


ic impressive 


IS ART A LANGUAGE? In¬ 
deed* it may be asked whether 
this complex entity—which 
combines references to a reality 
familiar to all* with a beauty 
derived from a select vocabulary 
of images, and from associations 
between images* and finally from 
the uses to which they are put 
by the artist in order to express 
his ideas and feelings—whether 
this docs not constitute a dis¬ 
tinct language. The comparison 
is fruitful* provided it is not 
pushed too far. 


Thf frmtdt body uvis at Umei jm tnaft ikon a 
sttamitu to Btiacnix tiupett, 
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Although the vocabulary of art consists of images rather than words, it is based 
on the store of common experiences that make human communication possible, 
just as every word in use in a language corresponds to an idea that can be defined 
in a dictionary, even' identifiable image evokes the memory of a familiar sensation. 
Speaking of Delacroix and quoting him in his Stf/oti of Baudelaire says: 

M Nature is a vast dictionary of which he turns the pages and which he consults with 
a sure and profound eye/* This implies a condemnation of exclusive, out-and-out 
realism. A painter concerned only with reproducing the images provided by reality 
would be no more interesting than a parrot which repeats human words. A handful 
of terms taken from a dictionary is not a text; nor can one properly call an assort¬ 
ment of borrowings from nature a work of art. 

Language would be pointless if it did not signify. The same is true of art. Maurice 
Barrel in. the notes appended to his \ 5jw dt Sparity recalls the "important lesson 
Goethe gave us through the mediation of Eekermann, one night of April, lSzy/* 
when in discussing Rubens he defined the use the artist makes of nature, "He is in 
a dual relationship w ith nature: he is simultaneously its master and slave. He is 
the slave of nature in the sense that he must operate with terrestrial means in order 
to be understood; he is its master in the sense that he subjects these means to his 
lofty purposes. The artist wants to speak to the world through a combination of 
dements, but this combination he does not find in nature; it is the fruit of his own 
mind/' And Rimbaud says: “Your memory and your senses shall be only the 
nourishment for your creative impulse,” 

However, it is important to define this concept further* and to dispel a widespread 
misunderstanding: what the artist expresses in his language of images does not fall 
within the same province as what is signified by verbal language. Nineteenth- 
century society tried stubbornly to reduce art to something which it is not, to 
curtail its powers: art cannot duplicate nature/ 1 the century said, in effect, “let 

it at least duplicate spoken language, make visible to the eye what can be described, 
narrated, or explained in sentences. Art must he cither naturalistic or literary," 

To be sure, when man could nor read T society required of art that it show what 
should have been read; the Church wanted to make it “the Bible of the Poor.” But 
such attempts were only makeshifts, dictated by specific historical eircunistanoes H 
In the fourth century, St. Basil said: “What the word offers to the ear, painting shows 
through imitation/ 5 His brother, St. Gregory of Nyssa, referred to painting as "a 
speaking book.” These men were not concerned with the interests and the truth of 
art, but with those of the Church. Moreover the artists instinctively went beyond the 
task that was assigned to them. 

Beginning with the Renaissance^ the civilization of the hook contributed to die 
same misunderstanding: invoking sensory' experience on the one hand and logical 
thinking on the other* this civilization was inevitably tempted to reduce art to 
realism and "literature.” And the fact is that during that time art often was de¬ 
scriptive, narrative, or allegorical. 

The twentieth century has reacted to this unhealthy tendency and rediscovered 
the path leading toward true artistic values, but it overshot the mark by sacrificing 
altogether the prevailing ideas of the past, by banning and suppressing elements in 
art that needed merely to be relegated to their proper place. Our century has brutally 
condemned both reality (as though reality existed only as an object for literal 
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reproduction!) and the subject (as though all subjects must be inspired by literature!). 
Such oversimplifications, which have often been carried to the point of puerility* 
will no doubt be judged severely one day* and modem art held answerable for 
them by subsequent generations* 

Our period, however* has one immense fact to its credit: it has liberated the 
image from misleading entanglements, rediscovered its true purpose—that of 
direct expression* through the action of its constitutive dements, line and color* on 
our sensibility, which sets off a nervous shock that arouses emotions and produces 
states of mind. 

We go astray when we regard an as a mere pksric game, when we neglect its 
function of interpreting reality. The language of images must not he confused with 
the language of words, must not be turned into a mere duplication of it The two do 
not designate the same kind of reality, nor do they designate reality by the same 
means. The language of images belongs to an area of inner life that is distinct from 
that of ideas, which give substance to words; and even if the two languages happen 
to deal with the same reality* they approach it from, different angles. The image 
performs a psychological function that it atone can perform* for it expresses elements 
of the psyche that would not be accessible without it: moreover it serves as outlet 
for tensions that could not be released by any other means. 

This question will be dealt with at greater length in a later chapter; it is mentioned 
here in an attempt to dispel certain misunderstandings that: might arise from this 
definition of art. The definition is sound, however* in that art does enable the artist 
to express for himself his inner aspirations, as well as to disclose them to others* to 
communicate to others the hidden riches, felt or created, in which he wishes them 
to share. 


THE TEMPTATION OF FORMALISM. Nature furnishes the language of 
art with its vocabulary* and the artist's soul gives it its substance; but* as in the 
case of any language, there arises the problem of its form. It has to communicate 
wmttbinp but it must do it in a certain way! Merely to observe the rules and conven¬ 
tions of the established syntax would amount to staying within the realm of utilitar¬ 
ianism. To achieve art, form as well as content must be given a quality sufficient to 
invest them with value in the eyes of others, Goethe warns us: 

just bec&M$$ym have imposed a verst in a language already farmed 
_ Which versifies and thinks faryou t do yan think yon are a port? 

To contuse the beauty of a language with its correctness, that is* conformity with 
current rules and conventions* is the eternal error of academism. The Language of 
images becomes an art if its forms convey a quality, and if, in addition, this qualitv 
is the product of creation. The same is true of verbal expression when it achieves the 
level of poetry. Then it serves a higher purpose than utilitarian communication; the 
form, the harmonious arrangement of syllables, the rhythm with which they succeed 
one another* their stresses and pauses, aim essentially at conveying a certain quality. 
The aim of art is the same, and plastic form is in ic what prosody is in poetry. 

As in the case of poetry, there arises inevitably the question of a pure and dis¬ 
interested art. Since art begins where the mechanisms of technology leave off, since 
it is not a means put ar the service of some other activity but an end in itself, there 
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is a temptation to go to extremes. Poetry is a language of words, in which the com¬ 
munication of rrteaning and the correctness of form have a place only as they 
contribute to the perfection of the whole; this perfection is its sole justification. 
Similarly, art is a language of images, which treats a subject and observes rules of 
execution only as a means toward discovering beauty; this ambition and purpose is 
what makes it arr. 

^hy then, it ha$ been asked, should wc not reduce the utilitarian element in 
painting to an absolute minimum* since it is only a pretext, and make art its own 
justification, allow it simply to seek its own consummation? Mathematics is to he 
envied, says Valery, for having long since become independent of any goal other 
than knowledge of itself, which it attains abstractly, through the development and 
exercise of its own technique^ Thus our refined culture has given rise to the idea of 
a pure art, that is T an abstract art, counterpart of pure poetry. 

Since ihe poet docs his utmost to bring out the music which is inherent in words, 
apart from their meanings, cannot these words be assembled for the sake of their 
music alone? If in the most beautiful examples of classical verse the music coincides 
with the meaning, why not cut the moorings, relieve the balloon of its ballast, set it 
free? If this can be done, what is to prevent painting from pursuing a similarly bold 
course? With the lines and colors for which the landscape was the pretext, Gauguin 
improvised a symphony that also merely coincided with its figurative content. Would 
it not be tempting to set this music completely free, to give full rein to Its possibili¬ 
ties? It is as a result of such questions that abstract art made its appearance. 

Tliis may be the sin of the absolute. Because art, in order to constitute a vocabu¬ 
lary for itself, had to reproduce reality, the nineteenth century imagined that all its 
other functions could he dispensed with. Because an achieves beauty through 
harmonious combinations of plastic elements, the twentieth century imagines that 
an will find its supreme consummation in the exclusive pursuit of beauty. 

Let us be u r ary of men possessed of a single idea. Such an idea gives us a glimpse 
of the truth* and we need such glimpses to come close to it; but many ideas are 
needed in order to encompass and conquer the truth. The single idea., while it may be 
correct at the outset, goes astray as it branches out, losing contact with the initial 
truth which forms its root, till it seems to be blossoming in the void. We are not 
superior to life. Let us question it humbly; it is wrong to interrupt it the moment 
we have grasped one, a single one, of its truths; it has many more to give us, and 
wc have much more to learn from it. 

We have questioned life, and so far it has disclosed to us three essential possibili¬ 
ties inherent in painting—the representation of external reality, which is its pretext; 
the autonomous development of the means of representation, which is ks activity; 
the evocation of inner reality, which is its goal. Three doors lie open before us. 
Before drawing our conclusions, we must enter each one in succession and see 
where it leads us. 


* Paul Y*lery + /jj 4mrt uteri t*r L» dj I i ind r p. i}ti r 
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T he conception of art as an imitation of reality is utterly false; yet we are 
forced to recognise the greatness of art T s achievement in the conquest of 
realty* of natural appearance—in rendering the shock of beauty we ex¬ 
perience before things in wresting from time the priceless moment that would 
otherwise slip away with the ticking of the clock. 

Painters, however, have always preferred to keep nature at a distance; it was not 
until about a century and a half ago that they began to work from liFe^ to set up 
their easels before their actual subjectsd Hitherto they had preferred to work In the 
seclusion of their studios with models who were more compliant; or they went out 

1 Wfimay’ recall here a conversation bet ween Corot and Renoir, a* the latter reported it to VoUard (Rtmir, 
Ph 136): “One day I was lucky enough to iinJ him alone; I totd him <hat I found it hard to work out of 
doors,—The fact O, he replied* that out of doors one can never be sure of what one is doing; one must 
always go over one’* work later irt the studio." This did not present Corot from rendering nature with a 
truth that no Impressturust hi! ever qtuld T 
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into the world and observed, made notes, then, returning home, sought to break 
the spell of the sensations they had absorbed, to regain their self-possession and 
an awareness of their own powers and of the work to be composed. 

The Impressionists, coming at a time when naturalism was m the final stages of 
development, were almost the only ones to paint outdoors. And yet,..“Claude 
Monet painted from nature, but for no more than ten minutes at a time,” Bonnard 
related to Ang&cLamottc in 1945 1 “He did not want to give tilings an opportunity 
to get hold of him.” And Bonnard, that grandson of Impressionism* confessed: 
“I tried to paint accurately, scrupulously, I let myself become engrossed in details. + . * 
The presence of the object, of the motif, is very embarrassing to the painter while 
he is painting/ 1 At such moments, he said, he had to resort to a “very personal 
system of defense”; and that was why, Bonnard added, “I paint alone in my studio, 
I do everything in my studio/* 

What 15 the source of the danger? Bonnard answers this question, “The starting 
point of a painting/* he says, “is an idea.* 1 Delacroix used almost the same words 
when he wrote in bis diary: "The model *, - appropriates everything to itself p leaving 
nothing to the painter. .Therefore it is far more important for the artist to pay 
attention to the ideal he carries within himself,” that is, to his “intentions/ 1 hik 
“imagination/ 1 to thal which he seeks in nature as well as in art, 1 to what attracts 
him there. This was also Bonnard's opinion: “It is through being captivated by an 
object, and conceiving an idea for a pinring of it, that the painter achieves univer¬ 
sality, 'Dris original fascination not only determines the choice of the motif, it gives 
the painting its distinct quality. If the fascination, the original impetus evaporates, 
there remains only the motif, the object, which invades and dominates the painter 
From that moment on the painting is no longer his own.” 

What must the painter do to avoid this danger? He must follow the example of 
Cezanne, Bonnard tells us. “Cezanne when confronting his motif had a dear idea 
of what he wanted to do, and took from nature only what was relevant to this 
ideaonly those elements that fitted his conception/* 

Bonnard, whose work to the very end was a hymn of love to nature, to woman, to 
flowers, to light, to life, is an admirable lesson for us. It seems tliat no artist has 
more completely abandoned himself to reality, had greater confidence in it; and yet 
Bonnard keeps his distance from it. 

The problem of rea I ism has always been a d i sturbi ng one for artists, who have never 
looked on reality with the blind acceptance with which the public views it. Reality for 
the artist is hut a starting point, not the goal; it provides a foundation of experience, 
a frame of reference; it is the pedestal on which the work is built, sometimes even 
the springboard from which the artist takes off into other realms, occasionally very 
fer away, so far that he forgets where his impulse originated: then the sensations 
provided by the eye no longer serve as a model, but merely as an assortment of 
colored forms which he uses arbitrarily^ having entered the path of abstract art. 

Thus we come back to the question: Sfotifd art imitate nature? Or can it turn its 

1 Vfrff r v. V K Not. 17-1 b. 

it, p. 87 (Glut. plumy, October ll, Thirty-five yai, liter, BcmdnL a fri^ „f 

voLttd rhe same conviction somewhat more pondertnuly: ‘'Since the j J«L dkra its form Emm 
thinRs stored up in the imagination, one must paint not with the ubject before one's eves, but from the 
reproduction of it in rtfu/s imagination, where it has bem Stored. where its form has been preserved/' 
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back on nature and set out in quest of the pure citations of the mind and of sen¬ 
sibility? Theoreticians, as always, find it easy to take sides in this debate, but we 
shall not try here to settle the question. Experience alone can provide an answer, 
historical experience, which tells us what art actually has been in the course of 
centuries, and what man has wanted art to be. We might even call this a phenomenol¬ 
ogy of art, if that fashionable term were not so barbarous. The fundamental 
problem of realism, of the part it plays and should play, can be formulated and 
solved only in terms of such a retrospective inquiry. 



Art ZLVU bom of mans n&rf 
to kaat Ms mark en thing y. 

- PREHISTORIC IM¬ 
PRINTS OF UAXDS, 
■T-iMiUp {Spaing Dfiiwinp 
copied by ihc Abbe Brenil 



i. THE SEARCH FOR ORIGINS: PREHISTORY 


L et us go back to the very sources of art, to prehistoric man, who first ex¬ 
perienced and gave evidence of the need to create something, though he was 
not aware that it was art. Where was he led by this instinct '"still uncon lami¬ 
nated by theoretical principles? Was his solution a simple one, primitive though 
it is? The dogmatists who, eager to confirm their thesis, expect it to be simple 
will be disappointed. 


THE INFANCY OF ART. The first stammering attempts at art seem to 
have been bom of accident. At least so the keen analyses of the greatest French 
prehistorian, the Abbe Breuil, indicate, 1 and psychology docs not contradict his 
findings. Psychology is well aware that the imagination never creates ex mbtlo. It 

1 In addition to his d*nk Work* on the subject, he diseased the question in a number of vahuibEt 
articles and communications (c£. his communication to the Academic dcs Inscriptions et Bdlcfr-I-CCtrtt, 
1903; to the Rti-m Pbihropidqut, 19^; ,H IcsOfigjnft del'Art "in Jfwmaf dt Pjjt-bokgif, lgij r pp, zflrj 
and "La Oiigina dc VA tt 1 ibid,* % 91$, pp, 364 If.). 
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always requires, initially, a contribution from outside, which it develops grad¬ 
ually; and occasionally the initial element is so completely transformed that 

it is difficult to discover its source. 

Prehistoric man, like the still extant savages in the 
Americas and Australia, felt a need to put his mark on 
things. The Abbe Breuil Likens ibis instinct to the one 
which drives the child to leave his traces wherever he 
^ \ can: he scribbles formless lines with a crayon or a 

pendl on white surfaces; he makes finger drawings on 
the sand of a beach; he dips his hand in the mud, and 
then applies it to a wall; he lies spread-eagled in the 
snow to leave the imprint of his body is the soft mass. 
The adult is probably seeking a similar obscure 
gratification when he inscribes his name on a monu¬ 
ment he happens to pass. Such projeciions of the self 
indicate that art has its origins in a basic human drive. 

The cave dweller who applied his hand to a wall 
(e.g.j at Gargas in the Hautes-Pyrentes* at Pech-Meric 
in the Lot, at Castillo or Altamira in Spain, and in 
many other widely scattered places) was not behaving 
any differently. The prints he left are the oldest manifestations of prehistoric man, 
“stratigraphically pnor to the simplest outline drawings.... Ringed with red ? and 
later with black lines* those hand prims go back to the archaic Aurignacian/' 1 that 



Somtlwm pr this twit man let his 
finger* tr&€ TOflfiQm rmtrks rft tf\i day 

S3 r * FINGER TRACINGS, H™i dr 
la P* 1 ** (Spiin.1. Oipi«L by the Abb* 
Breuil 



UnprrmafHaled liitri drawn with the fimrs may 
hot* suggested taprehistoric man ammhmUihat 
needed only he detetaptHr 

94 . - FINGER TRACINGS ON A GEILINC 3 AT 
ALTAMlitA WITH A HEAD OF AN OX EMERG¬ 
ING At THE RIGHT, Copied ^ the Abb* Emill 


is* to the very beginnings of artistic activity. The hand was sometimes applied 
directly to the wall, sometimes to an area clearly distinguished, by its color, from the 
surrounding space (figure 91). 

* Bandi and Martngcr, L' Art p*ihistcriqm y p, 98. 
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Similar marks, made by present-day primitives, have been discovered on rocks 
in Australia and in California. While more than 150 such impriihs were found at 
Gargas, 64 hands in red have been recorded at GooJsalwin, and 3^ in white, red, 
or yellow, at Coonbaralba. The Australian tribe of Vorora at Port George also 
makes imprints of feet. In some cases* the Paleolithics let their fingers wander over 
the Soft damp silt coveting the walls of their caves - occasionally they dipped their 
fingers in paint, often a light yellow ocher, which they probably used as mate-up, 
and traced parallel or di¬ 
verging wavy lines. There 
are numerous examples in 
Spanish Cantabria {Hot- 
nos de la Pena, La Piieta) 
and also in southwestern 
France (Gargas, Cabrercts 
in the Lot, La Croze in 
the Dordogne, etc + }< These 
tracings, however, seem 
to belong to a later stage, 
when the purely mechan¬ 
ical imprint began to yield 
to rudimentary design 
(figure 93). 


The random shaptr 0/Horn nttdid *n(jf slight improrirmnif Iff £tl* birth to ihe 
art of sadpfttit. 

3S. - THE STONE OP FREDMOST IN THE SHAPE OF A MAMMOTH 
X J7V). Mertioa Kru. IfrtW* 


FIRST ATTEMPTS AT LIKENESS. Then, in those random wavering lines 
there arrives the extraordinary moment of the birth of art: crude, tentative figures, 
mere outlines, but figures nonetheless, appear, somewhat riic way knots form spon¬ 
taneous! v in a tangleof spring. On the ceiling of the right-hand gallery at Altamira we 
find the head, surprising in its likeness ro life, of a Has primigiwtt emerging from the 
interwoven tracings; at Baume-Latrone in the Card, elephants and a snake take shape. 
When, with a brush ora sharp flint, the primitives begin to try reproducing these fe¬ 
licitous accidents of the finger tracings, figurative art comes into being (figure 94). 

The higher a living being climbs on the ladder of consciousness, the more he 
tends to organize his elementary sense percept!on$, and to interpret them, A simi¬ 
larity between two objects suggests at once the possibility of generalizing, of 
devising categories; in short, the intellectual act comes into being* The most highly 
evolved animal, the ape, is capable not only of ascertaining similarities between 
things but also of producing similarities p by mimicking, Man inevitably went 
further with this. He was able ro produce likenesses of animals by merely developing 
certain suggestions contained in natural objects he came upon; eventually he 
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discovered that he could do without such accidental suggestions, that he could 
create §x ate it were. 

In mountain regions, rocks or peaks ate often called by names such as the 
Chamois, the Bear, or the Old Woman, for the animal or person the particular 
rocky profile or silhouette suggests. Such improvising of names continues to this 
day: guides tell us that in the Pyrenees there is a cliff which bears a resemblance to 
the face of Napoleon in [ Most of us have fancied, at one time or another, that we 
saw outlines of strange animals in the shapes of drifting clouds. Leonardo da Vinci 
says that clouds and old walls inspired him with beautiful and varied designs, and 
that the illusory shapes he saw there, though often imperfect in their details, dis¬ 
played a kind of perfection in their movement and action. He also refers to "the 
sound of bells in whose clanging you discover every name and word you can 
imagine,” 1 A chance spot can evoke* and hence represent, almost anything. Modern 
psychology is aware of this faer, and makes use of it in the well-known Rorschach 
test, in which the associations touched off by ink blots are made the basis for clinical 
diagnosis- 

The Bos grimi&ma of Altamira moves us deeply: in this assimilation of a line 
into the tracing of ahead we can catch the first faint intimations of art being bom r * ++ 
But this discovery' may itself have been the result of many thousands of years of 
development. To perceive, in a jumble of lines, the factitious appearance we call a 
contour requires a great capacity for abstraction; and it requires daring to make this 
figment of the mind stand for so many qualities of the object it represents—form, 
volume, mass, substance, color, and above all the natural appearance as it is continually 
changing in time. 

Clearly, art could not have emerged at the moment man did: the ability to extract 
such an instantaneous image from the continuously unfolding pattern of life, to 
conceive it as generalised, as typical, and on top of that to transform it into an 
arbitrary arrangement of lines, required a high degree of maturity and a conscious 

1 MS. jqjS Bib r Kan foLaa, v.TTae whole passage Jeserv ts ip be quoid: you look M any walls sported 
with various stains or with a mixture of dltTcrcnt kinds of stones, and if you are about to invent some scene* 
you will be able EO «i' in it & nwmbl^ncc to various different landscape*; adorned with mountains, riven, 
rocks, nets, plum* wide valleys and various groups uf hills. You will also be able to see diverse combat* 
and figure? in quick movement, and strange expressions of face** and outlandish costumes, and an infinite 
number of things which you can then reduce Into separate and well-conceived forms” (IVMub, 
IT, i*0). 

Although Leonardo is often quoted on Ehiaiubjcet, there arc many other icsitmonica, same little known. 
Ch. Moftselct, in hU jehue* (p, nj) that on a visit to a friend at l^erry, in Champagne, he wtu 

shown a mantelpiece done by Cizoite: * ‘There, 1 saw Something unusual and truly fani«tic T in (he artistic 
sense of the word. First i t was a kind of jumbles chaos; (hco, looking more closely, lines appeared* forms 
took shape: to the end one distinguished a whole world created by a marvelous fantasy. The slightest 
whims of the marble, tu specks, its veins had been made use of by an imaginative pencil; the smallest hkm 
bad been followed up, completed, extended with wonderful skill. If WM like the thing; one see* j A douds: 
endless cavalcades* fairytike landscapes, plains, valleys, mountains, torrents] then also interlocked bodies * 
inverted torsos, bdd foreshortening*, a witch riding on a broomstick and nymphs dancing executed in one 
stroke."' Monselci adds some keen leflcctiotu Ofi thii ""pencil actaed with vertigo,"" Jacques Calotte's 
pencil profiting from and transforming the irregularities of marble; in thU work, he Sees “a unique album, 
which opens to us some of the secrets of his tempemmertr* his dreams, his deliriums." "Bui Ictus not anticipate 
here our analysis of the psychology of art, to which we shall FCrurtl Inter. 

Odilon Redon* loo* itcutled (in A JHp. n): ""My father oflCn told me: "Look ue these clouds; 
do you discern in them, as 1 do, changing forms?" And then he showed me* in the restless sky, apparitions 
of bifcarre, chimerical, and marvelous beings."* 
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use of human faculties. This decisive step, which seems so natural ec qs> actually 
marks a great conquest. * 

It is therefore probable that the ability to create a likeness first came to man in an 
area where near-identity could be achieved and grasped without a special effort of 
mental adaptation, where the acrobatic trick of reducing the three dimensions of 
reality to the two dimensions of a surface was not required—in short, in sculpture. 
Sculptures appeared in the earliest periods; witness the so-called “Venus” figures, 
which date from the Aurignacian epoch. The natural shapes of stones suggested 
animal shapes, and such 
stones could . easily be 
made to resemble ani¬ 
mals. 

The Predmost stone 
(Kriz Collection, at Brno), 
which was discovered in 
1926, and dates from the 
Aurignadan or Solutrean 
epoch, is a rare example 
of such a conferring of 
the appearance of nature 
upon an object that sug¬ 
gests it. In size and shape 
the stone resembles a 
small-scale mammoth,The 
hand that picked it up was 
seized with an impulse to 
accentuate, to heighten 
this likeness. Tools were 
used for the purpose^ as 
can be seen from the in¬ 
dentations that emphasize 
or define the modeling of 
the head, the shoulder, the 
tail, and that denote the 
long fur with which mam¬ 
moths are so frequently 
shown by prehistoric art¬ 
ists. The stone is a per¬ 
manent monument to the creative impulse, which chose likeness as the goal of 
human will and skill (figure 95). 

These artificial forms imitating reality have a close connection with the natural 
forms that suggest them—a connection that remains unbroken. The great headless 
hear, modeled in day, of the Montcspan grotto, once had a real head; an actual 
bears skull was found between the statue’s paws where it had fallen. In this 
example* the umbilical cord tying fiction to truth has not yet been cut. (Arc not the 
Collages used by the Cubists in some of their early works simply a new version 
of the same combination of object and image?) At Commaique, die procedure is 
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reversed; an engraved head completes and gives meaning to the relief on the wall, 
which suggests the body of a horse. 

TOWARD ABSTRACTION. Everything in these earliest attempts at art speaks 
the language of realism; is evidence of an effort toward realism. To be sure, 
there h also an attempt to simplify the too-gteat complexity of nature; but we may 
regard this as really a concession by the artist, who docs not as yet feel himself 
skilled enough to render so much complication* But the attempt also reflects 
another concern of art: to show significant forms. 

That the primitive artist was able to conceive forms is demonstrated by the 
abstract designs he produced as decorations. Prehistoric man, motivated as in other 
instances by a need go leave his imprint on things, engraved designs on objects made 
of bones of animals he had devoured, in order to claim them as his own. 

Apparently these designs, too, have an accidental origin: according to students 
of prehistory t they probably started with the marks left on the bones by the tools 
which removed the flesh and scraped them dean. The human mind did the rest: 
having observed these markings, it sought to improve them, to fashion them in 
accordance with its desires. Such desires may be termed aesthetic, no matter what 
entered into them later. What do they aim at? Obviously, no longer at resemblance, 
but rather at someth mg new—ornamentation. 

Prehistoric man was not satisfied with the unformed, involuntary marks left by 
his impatient, disorderly activity; he wished subconsciously to transform them in 
such a way that they might give him pleasure when he looked at them, Le*, that 
they might gratify certain inner needs. It is tempting to specify these needs—to say 
that they were the source of the aesthetic impulse. 

The most elusive idea with which man has to deal, the most impossible to assimi¬ 
late, is certainly that of the unlimited p the infinite; yet he is confronted with it at 
every step. Man, by nature, is his body is an organism—i.e., a single entity 
composed of many dements joined together in a common existence—which cannot 
live if it is broken up. His inner life is founded on the consciousness that resides in 
the self, and everything that he becomes aware of in the life around him is referred 
to this self. Man can focus his attention anti consciousness upon only one object 
at a tune, and in order to apprehend multiplicity, he must invent or discover some 
means of classifying the elements of reality. J ust as the hand needs a strap in order 
to hold together a bundle of sticks, so the mind requires some collective term, some 
general notion, under which the separate elements may be subsumed; or else it 
must have the power of logically connecting the different elements. Failing cither 
of these solutions, the mind loses its way in the maac that confronts it, 

A word in common usage often becomes even more expressive when we go back 
to its etymological origins. This is true of “comprehend" from am-prthtudere^ to 
gather together. Thus, faced with the multiform reality which threatens to over¬ 
whelm him, to dissipate his energies, to dissolve his being, man sets himself 
to weaving a net which, though its meshes will encompass the widest possible 
range of objects, can nevertheless be gathered together and held in the grasp of 
one hand. 

The human intellect dreams always of finding a definitive formula, a single 
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principle, that will explain reality by reducing it to some kind of unity. This tend¬ 
ency, so evident in the history of thought* also governs artistic decoration, which 
seeks to replace the incoherent and haphazard with order and clarity. To this 
end it is necessary to isolate certain simple elements p which may be repeated or 
combined in a way easy to grasp, yet producing an appearance of complexity 
and richness. 



Ornamentat atl tfmttf from t-hr prhmtux to organist midtnial kntthmgSr 
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[Iminr). Mumtuh, SliQ(-C«fnuJlt-TA-LiyT 


THE LAW OF DIVERSITY IK UNITY. On the dry bone of a reindeer pre¬ 
historic man sees certain scratches—put (here accidentally—that go in all directions. 
In this form they are alien to him; they do nor respond to his nature or his 
expectations. To make them conform to his needs* he must impose an order upon 
them which his mind can grasp and respond to + 

The first tcchniuue he uses is repetition: he makes other scratches on the bone* 
seeking to establish an identity, that is to say. a parallel, with the marks already 
there. What was complexity thus becomes mere repetition. 

At this point* however, he meets with resistance from his sensibility, which* 
having a closer connection with life than the intellect has, rebels against monotony* 

in 
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which threatens it with staxation. The problem any artist, however primitive, has 
to solve is that of achieving a unifying principle while at the same time preserving 
an appearance or diversity, for diversity in itself lends a richness to sensory impres¬ 
sions. The search for diversity leads to an important discovery: that of symmetry. 
It may well have been suggested to man by his own body* which is essentially a unit, 
and yet is double, for the right half is like the left half, only inverted. I have referred 
indirectly, above, to the "dialectics of contradiction,” so indispensable a pari of 
intellectual development. Symmetry plays a part similar to this in art: by setting up 
an opposition within the unit, it makes diversity possible- 

Symmetry is introduced into the scratches, or hatching, on the bone when the two 
lines meet at one end, forming a V* or when they intersect at the center, forming 
an X. These elementary solutions to prehistoric man's need for diversity were 

discovered very early, lathe 
Upper Moustcrian period, 
even before art, in the full 
sense of the word, had made 
its appearance, the scratches 
on bone became regular, as 
can be seen in objects found 
at La Ferrassie, orLaQuina. 

It was not long before such 
marks were being arranged 
in decorative patterns. One 
of the Predmost bones at 
the Brno Museum displays 
a pattern of parallel lines 
that seek to attain variety 
by changes of direction; 
one side has Vs with their 
wings spread wide. A sculp¬ 
tured mammoth found at 
Vogdhard (Wurttembetg) 
provides an instance of fig¬ 
urative art combined with 
decoration: it is ornamented with a regular line of Xs. An engraved bone from 
Laugeric-Basse (Dordogne) is particularly helpful in demonstrating the logical 
evolution of these elementary patterns. Two Vs not only produce an X when 
one is inverted and the points touch; they abo produce the lozenge pattern, w hen 
the open ends of the two triangles arc joined, thus giving rise to the first closed 

t cometric figure. The fact that the center of the loseenge is marked by a dot, on the 
one, shows that prehistoric man was aware of this. The principle of repetition 
having been arrived at, the Vs are placed one next to another, forming more 
complex serrated patterns. The earliest ornamental motifs were thus formulated; this 
particular one was to remain in usc s handed down From one cmllzarion to another 
(figure 97), 

New T patterns, making use of repetition and symmetry' in ever more refined 
combinations, are devised; at the same time, regularity gains in assurance and its 
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Standards axe raised. Small masterpieces axe produced—for instance, a chisel orna¬ 
mented on all four sides (fignre 97) in which parallelism and symmetry, repetition 
and alternation, arc all used to achieve a skilful counterpoint. 

Thus the impulse arose to create an art other than figurative, an art of pure form. 
Alongside the embryo of realism we find the embryo of plastidsm—and occasionally* 
as in the mammoth of Vogelhard, the two are present simultaneously. 

It is worth noting that in this new art the straight line is used almost exclusively* 
Not that the curve is entirely lacking; on some exceptional finds* such as the sculp¬ 
tured rods of Lespugue or the engraved bones of Espelugues near Lourdes* it is the 
only line used. But even on the rare occasions on which it was used, it posed certain 
problems h The straight line—abstract, like its definition: the shortest distance 
between two points—is suited to intellectual creations, but the curve, dynamic, 
more complex, suggests life, living forms. It was only gradually assimilated by the 
human mind, and the human hand mastered its regular forms only after a long 
struggle. It stands halfway between the spontaneity of nature and the abstract 
formulas of thought. 

It is not surprising that when man, in the following epoch, the Neolithic, made 
his first efforts at ceramics whose surfaces called naturally for ornamentation, he 
confined himself for a long time to perfecting and refining his earliest decorative 
themes: the parallels* herringbones, lozenges* and serrated^pattems led to the even 
more regular square, which was repeated in a checkerboard pattern (figure 98}. 

An art completely abstract in its essence 1 is thus as old as realistic art; it can claim 
equal rights and an equally impressive pedigree. We are obliged to recognize that 
there are two innate tendencies in man, and that art depends on both of them. 
The opposition which the modern era has established between the two is artificial 
as well as pointless. 


REALISM AND ABSTRACTION JOIN FORCES. Though the facts seem to 
justify the assertion* often repeated, that abstraction belongs to the field of ornamen¬ 
tation and hence should stay there* the argument behind this is false. Decorative art 
h the result of the artist's putting his imprint on an object* natural or artificial, which 
serves a utilitarian purpose; we have pure art when the object's sole purpose is to 
assert its own quality. 

Were the geometric patterns of prehistory confined to ornamentation? Ignoring, 
for the time being, the converse question of whether realistic representations of 
animals were used for a practical purpose (in this case, that of magic, which also 
provided an occasion for art), it is possible to find objects, dating from the earliest 
epochs of prehistory, in which realistic representation, i$ inseparable from plastic 
construction. Such an example is provided by noting the so-called Aurignadan 
€< Vcnuses.” 

Several of these statuettes* which were probably u$cd in connection with fertility 

1 Some wriTen maintain that decorative art resulted from excessive stylization of animal forms. This is, a 
completely unfounded hypothesis. It is true that animal forms, os they became progressively mOn schematic, 
u'cfe used, along with r be geometric patterns, as oroatpiCfSHC Lon. Rut they were not the source of ihc Abstract 
designs; primitive man's repertni rc ofgeomc trie forms was complete and in use !afl« before realist Lc art began 
to evolve toward schemariaatjan. The hypothesis in question violates both chronology and psychology. 
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rites, are masterpieces, particularly those of Willendorf and Lespugue. They 
were found at Mezin and at Kiev in the Ukraine, at Prcdmost in Moravia, at 
Savignano near Modena, at Menton on the Fianto-Italian border, at Si rent I in the 
Dordogne—in short, throughout the area covered by the civilization of the Ice 
Age. Examples have been found as far south as Malta p and north as far as Irkutsk, 
in Siberia. 

The statuettes are a unique combination of the figurative and the abstract. They 
are figurative in the sense that they aim at a faithful representation of the female 
anatomy, by stressing the most concrete details, all of which relate to sexual attrac¬ 
tion; the thighs and breasts are exaggeratedly heavy, the pubic triangle prominent. 
At the same time the statuettes are pronouncedly abstract in design, the earliest rules 
of ornamentation—repetition and symmetry—providing the kev to their forms* The 
Viam of Lcspuguc, particularly, clearly discloses the artisfs intention to reduce 
everything to circular forms, which wc find i n the head, the shoulders p the breasts, 
the pelvis, the thighs, etc. The figure seems to consist wholly of variations on the 
curve. It can be exactly enclosed in a lozenge, for it is symmetrica] both vertically (as 
is the human body^ and horizontally—the rop half being approximately identical 
with the bottom half. Moreover, the sculptor seems to have aimed ai a shape similar 
to that of a spindle, convex at the center, suggesting that the human brain even at 
that early date aspired toward geometric perfection. Has even Zadkine or Brancusi 
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gone further than this Aurignadan sculptor toward assimilating the outside world 
to the laws governing the structure of the mind (figure 99) ? * 

As for the woman engraved on the bone of a mammoth found at Prcdmost* she 
joyfully renounces ail reference to natural appearance; here, perhaps for the first 
time, a dimly sensed plastidsm takes over completely. Straight Lines and curves 
alternate in an intricate pattern; not only arc repetition* by means of parallel Lines* 
and symmetry made full use of, but—a considerable innovation—the geometric 
forms which are the artist's only means of representing reality are interrelated and 
bttrmniztd* The strongly emphasised breasts are pear-shaped; the triangular head is 

set between the shoulders, but its sides are 
curved to match the curve of the breasts; 
similarly* the lines suggesting the arms are 
curved* also following the contour of the 
breasts. The artist was obviously motivated by 
a vague notion that unity must prevail among 
the’forms; and his work is not unlike that of the 
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Cubists, particularly certain canvases by 
Picasso (figures too and ioi). 


REALISM ALTERNATES WITH AB¬ 
STRACTION, Realism and abstraction, 
as we have seen, exist simultaneously at the 
very outset; and they remain inseparable in 
the subsequent evolution, as we read it from 
the data provided by prehistory. 

The chosen field of realism in those early 
epochs was the representation of animals; 
but this realism is neither constant nor 
uniform. At first, the animal figures are 
purely intellectual simplifications; gradu¬ 
ally they come to approximate natural ap¬ 
pearance, only to succumb, soon afterward, 
to the eternal temptation of geometry. The 
earliest figurations display a decidedly 
abstract character, or* if you will, they owe 
as much to intellectual interpretation as to 
visual observation. 

Is this so surprising? Children go through 
the same stages. Their first attempts to copy 
nature are completely arbitrary; they repre¬ 
sent a simplified idea rather than an actual 
impression of an object- In other words, 
their drawings reflect what they have learned 
rather than what is die re to be observed. 
This is perfectly normal Those who express 
surprise at the fact that children do not draw 
“what they see' 1 are merely displaying the 
realistic bias which is so solidly rooted in 
the Western mind. 

Child psychologists have discovered that 
at eighteen to twenty months of age 
a child begins to ^scrawl,” producing 
purposive scribbles. At the age of about 
three* those scribbles begin to be imitative, 
but the figure of man consists of a circle and 
two sticks. The period of haphazard scrawls 
is over* however. At the age of four, 

* j U Altamira^ of the forms wa* addtd to the tmtoaf 

drawing* 
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Moving toward realism, pftkutAiic mm in the 
_Hi£njjjwfwn epoch began, like the child, with most 
characteristic- aspects* Thus he drew the horns in 
frontal rieiv an a bodj drawn in profiler 

102- * ENGRAVED BISON OF LAGR&ZE 



In the Magdatenirm period, the rendering ej more 
exact. AW the horns now drawn in profile, and the 
marks of the arrows rnmpwtf*g to the nwgreat 
operation. 
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two dots arc placed inside the circle to suggest eyes; according to Dix, “it is only 
ai this age that the idea of comparing the mode! with the drawing arises” and 
(according to Burk) “interest in the object as it is actually seen begins to develop/* 
Nevertheless, the child at that age enters on “the great period of schematism/* 
which lasts until he is perhaps eight, and this schematism, for fifty per cent of 
children, “is complicated by symbolism " a$ has been established by Btihler. Not 
before the age of six i$ a concern for imitative likeness manifested : then “the fig¬ 
ure of the man is complete, though ihe limbs are still badly articulated/* This 
objective feeling for lines and forms develops gradually till, at the age of eight 
or nine, “visual realism makes it appearance ...and schematism is definitely tran¬ 
scended.” Shortly afterward “the symbol yields to reality/^ and perspective rendering 
of space becomes a major concern/ 

Will not the foregoing do as a brief sketch of the evolution of art itself, at 
its beginnings, from the simple motor projection to the representation of reality, 
first in simplified form, then gradually coming to resemble its model? The child 
at first brutally imposes his sense of unity. Having only a few simple elements 
—the circle, the dot, the “stick”—to work with, he confines his representations 
to these; the introduction of a second circle (one for the torso as well as die head) 
marks an important step forward. And as the child's repertoire of forms grows 
richer and his skill greater, he discovers that he can use these to convey not only 
his ideas but his perceptions* 

In the same way, man, more ready to follow his own inclinations than to adjust 
himself to the world around him, having transformed his own gesture into a 
hand print on the wall, next forces what he sees into the mold of what he 
conceives. The earliest animal tracings, such as the bison of La Gr&se (Dor¬ 
dogne) (figure ioz), unquestionably from an Aurignadan stratum, are merely a 
continuous outline, depicting the simplest features and eliminating all the visual 
accidents that might not fit into this general structure. The same is true of the wall 
of Pair-flon-Fair. 

Proust in describing the superdyilized Impressionist painter Elstir referred 
to his effort “to divest himself of intellectual concepts in the face of reality/* 
to paint what he raw rather than what he foitw. The superprimitive does exactly 
the opposite: he finds it more convenient to show the idea he has of his model 
than the forms he actually perceives. For instance, the horns of the bison are 
shown spread out on the plane of the wall, as they “are,” rather than in per¬ 
spective,, as they appear to the eye; and the outline of the animal has only two 
legs, the other two, which should be partly visible in the background, not being 
shown; and so on. 

Later, the draftsman, more confident of his powers, is able to make his forms 
mope flexible, without, however, losing sight of his conception. As the Magdalen tan 
period begins, his drawings are still clear and intelligible, but they are less stiff. 
Ihe rigid contour is varied; the bare outline is enriched by the rendering of 
the body mass, its coloring* by details suggesting the fur, a pricked-up ear/the 
finely articulated joint of the leg. Now the representations begin to convey the 

S above obamdona ami t[UrH4fiort5 arc taken from a study by Pierre Neville, ’’Chflrlflfifitdci 
cfevelopmeni of drawing in different age groups* according to various authors," in Lj Dtjsi# 
i Enfant, Pam, 19jj, pp. $$ ff. 
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artist's impressions* skillfully rendered. The half-dosed angry* stupid eye of the 
bison of Niau^ f expressed by an energetic stroke* is quite unlike the gentle, 
attentive* malicious eye of the mammoth of Bcmifal. Soon the paich of color 
within the outline begins to be modulated to suggest volume; and occasionally* 



Haring acMmdwatim* art rapidly drift oped toward Khtmrttim, in ihr Lsritt hw uy srt a burnt bird* brads change 
into a xaUofied hnr, 
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as at Altamira, the artist exploits the protruding contour of the rock on which 
he paints in order to strengthen his effects (figures 105 and 104), 

TRANSITION FROM REALISM TO ABSTRACTION, Realism reaches its 
height; then the geometric tendency asserts itself. Every language, as it is 
perfected—or, more accurately, as those who use it master it mote completely— 
tends to become mote concise, to require less effort in order to be understood. 
The explanatory refinements that the language, in its early stages, had struggled 
to achieve become superfluous; an allusion is now sufficient; a well-trained memory 
fills in the gaps. Further, every group tends to exclude those who do not share 
its conventions, to admit only initiates. Thus various kinds of jargon, like the slang 
used by students, come into use. Slang words that gain general acceptance are 
soon replaced with new words. 

Similarly, in any society, the language of images evolves toward the artificial 
and symbolic. Eschewing explanations, emphasizing the schematic and the conven¬ 
tional, it eventually becomes a system of written signs. Thus it came about that 
the late Paleolithic age, which followed the Magdalenian, with its naturalism, 
marked a rapid decline in imitation. 

The Abb£ Breuil has strikingly shown how the head of an animal, used as 
decoration on a particular object, gradually loses its early representational qualities, 
and becomes purely ornamental. Bit by bit it is simplified, stripped down, until, a 
mere complex of formal elements, it at last becomes part of a continuous band of 
ornamentation. 
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This was obviously the case with a cylindrical rod from La Madeleine, in which 
we may observe the transition from the expressive Magdalenian profile to a com¬ 
bination of two simple lines. On a bone from Lortet (Museum of Saint-Germain) 
is an engraving of a snake; the engraver added a border of birds* heads on each 
side. On one side, the birds, w ith their open beak and round eyes, are dearly 
identifiable as such; on the other side the series of heads becomes a single wavy 
line, and the eves have been reduced to dots, marking the crest of each wave. 
In other words, the original drawing has been geometrized; more than that, the 
draftsman, realizing his opportunity, has boldly elaborated upon his theme (figure 
1 GJ)- 

It is noteworthy, moreover, that thb “wavy” motif should have been suggested 
by ihe central sub jeer, the reptile engraved along the axis of the bone* which com¬ 
municated its own sinuous rhythm to the subjects along the sides. This presupposes 
on the part of the artist a highly developed plastic sense, almost an overt awareness 
of plastic reality. Thus, another aspect of artistic creation besides simplification 
has contributed to the final result. 

The shift to abbreviated form, foreshadowed at the end of the Paleolithic period, 

E roduced extraordinary results on the Iberian Peninsula during the Neolithic, We 
ave seen earlier the way in which reality is reduced to a species of shorthand, 
so that the drawings on the pebbles of Mas d 1 Azil 1 wer c mistaken for an alphabet 
(see p. ji, figure 33). 

Thus everything suggests that man, equipped with the simple forms he had con¬ 
structed and codified into geometry, first tried to assimilate reality to these forms, 
when representing it; then he sought to make the forms themselves more flexible 
and to assimilate them to the outside world, the infinite diversity of which was alien 
to his sparse and vigorous concepts; in the end, having captured reality, he sought 
only to make it his prey, to take it into his den, to digest and reduce it to the 
same simple forms, congenial to his mind, which had served as his pointof departure. 
The prehistoric is not the only age in which we see this pattern (if evolution. 
Marche Oulie* has pointed out three successive stages in Aegean art, which she 
calls the period of unskilled schematization, the period of naturalism, and the period 
of stylization. The process is identical with the one described above. Is it not the 
very process of human life? 

The dkhafds of realism, of course, maintain that the two “abstract 1 " stages, 
the first and the last, correspond to the primitivism of childhood and ihe attribution 
of old age, while the middle, or realistic, stage indicates full maturity. But in actual 
fact, we have two different orders superimposed one on top of the other. It is true 
that the initial schematism coincides with and may reflect an inadequacy of skill 
and that the terminal schematism may indicate decline in power. But, while the 
artist practices realism after he has transcended the poverty of his abstract forms, 
he aho transcends realism when he rises to an awareness of his plastic freedom: 
who would deny that die AurignadanVenuses arc among the greatest achievement of 
prehistoric art? Abstract schematism is not a value in itself, but it becomes one 
when it is combined with plastic inventiveness (figures 106 and 107). 

1 Evolution proceeded at a more rapid pdCc nonh of the Pyrenees, fof the pebbles of Mas d'Awl bflopg 
to the late Paleolithic, 

* Mart he Oulie, L*j Attimaux dam h Cr+tt Paris, 1926. 
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Wc may repeat here the basic truths that a particular aesthetic approach has no 
value in itself: everything depends on the uses to which it is put, on the quality 
achieved with its help. Beauty is never the product of a doctrine. 


IS THERE SUCH A THING AS PREHISTORIC REALISM? It is not, 
however, its realism that makes Magdalenian art great, Wc may even ask whether 
it is realistic at alL It seems to us that it is because we judge it by our own standards* 
but the men of that epoch were very remote from such judgments H A study of 
prehistory has given us sufficient insight into the mentality of these men, and into 
the aims their artists pursued, to convince us that they were not very concerned 
with reproducing reality—any more than they were with creating works of art. 

To be sure, in earning out the task, very different from that of art, which was 
assigned to him T a prehistoric artist experienced intense pleasure—a pleasure that 
was essentially aesthetic, though he did not realize this, for though it aroused his 
Sensibility, his understanding still lay dormant. He certainly did not practice 
realism for the sake of a pleasure he did not understand (nor did he know why 
he was partial to a certain arrangement of lines). He was merely fulfilling a function 
with which he had been entrusted by the community. The fact that his represen¬ 
ts 
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rations of animals were strik¬ 
ingly true m nature does 
not imply that the public he 
knew favored realism. In fact, 
these images were not made 
to be exhibited. As many 
writers have pointed out s 
they were done in almost 
inaccessible places, often in 
subterranean galleries ravel- 
oped in a darkness that could 
scarcely be pierced by the 
primitive means of lighting,. 
Some of the drawings at 
Altamira are situated almost 
three hundred yards from 
the entrance to the caves, and 
the paintings at Niaux are 
about eight hundred yards 
from the entrance. 

We cannot assume that the 
images were deliberately 
made inaccessible in order to 
keep them in reserve for 
special occasions. For we 
find that they are often super¬ 
imposed one on another, 
several layers deep* and that no effort was made to preserve them. What we come 
on today is often merely a disorderly tangle of lines, and specialists have had to 
display extraordinary patience to find their way in these mazes. The works were 
neither visible nor legible. 

The actual significance of the images has, however, been fully established. The 
primitive mind was magical, and toot refuge in the idea rhat the part is equivalent 
to the whole. Sorcerers of our own time still believe (or pretend to believe} that 
by doing something to the hair or fingernails of a certain person, this person 
himself can be affected. In the same way, the appearance of a thing is a part of it, 
and by capturing this appearance one can gain power over the thing itself. Even 
in our day, many primitive people refuse to be photographed, out of fear. The 
ancient Egyptians believed that they could secure a marfs comforts in the afterlife 
by placing near his tomb the effigies of persons and objects that formerly provided 
him with the same comforts. 

This idea of the magic “double” is the basis of prehistoric art. The spells cast 
on the painting or the sculpture of an animal ’were believed to influence the fate of 
the animal itself. Frobenius, in his History of African Cmliza/bn t relates certain 
observations he made on a trip to Africa as proof that such spells were still being 
practiced as late as 1905. Prehistoric representations of animals often show the 
marks of arrows or spears, confirming that these works served as instruments of 
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“destructive magic”; other signs point just as surely to their use in a complementary 
“fertility magte ” for game had to reproduce abundantly in order to be hunted and 
killed in sufficient quantities (figure 105), 

That Magdalenian realism does not reflect an artistic need is also suggested by 
the fact that k was practiced only in relation to animals t he.* only for practical 
purposes. The human figures that are occasionally found lack any representational 
characteristics. 

Furthermore, unlike the nineteenth-century variety, prehistoric realism had no 
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connection with direct observation. Pre¬ 
historic man, who began rlf£ debate with 
which this chapter opened, did not work 
from nature. He newer envisaged a single, 
specific animal. For magic cannot be effective 
if its workings are confined to one particular 
animal, which may not, after all, be encoun¬ 
tered during the hunt; the spells cast upon 
the image must be aimed at the species as a 
whole.. in order to be efficacious. Thus the 
object, to the prehistoric artist, is an abstract 
concept—of the mammoth, for example, or 
the bear—die form of which implies a tend¬ 
ency toward generalizations. 

The same tendency is revealed by the 
execution, Magdalen ian man may be a realist, 
but he is so in the manner of certain highly 
skilled draftsmen, $uch as Toulouse-Lautrec, 
The visual impression , the play of varicolored 
spots an object presents to the eye, is replaced 
arbitrarily by a contour, indicated by an 
accentuated line that is highly significant, in 
that it intelligently sums up important 
features. A complex work of synthesis is 
required to produce such an expressive 
structure, however instinctively ir is executed. 
The term “realism” cannot be used here in 
the sense of submission to visual data, but 
rather as indicating an effort at intellectual assimilation and graphic transformation. 
The mind produces a type that is based on sensory experience; but when the artist's 
work is completed he has long since integrated and transcended the observations 
that were his point of departure. 
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PREHISTORIC ACADEMISM. Prehistoric art was, then, necessarily an art of 
convention: that is to sav, its images were types that were arrived at gradually, 
oyer generations, though the process was marked now and then by dazzling 
discoveries, Hashes of genius. When a given type seemed to have achieved perfection, 
it acquired prestige and became fixed, its form being carefully preserved and passed 
on from one generation to the next. 

We may even say that prehistoric realism was a kind of academism, in the 
nonpejorativc sense of that term. Certain pebbles fashioned in a prehistoric work¬ 
shop seem ro have been “exported" to far-off places to serve as models. The 
animals we see at Altamira and Font-de-Gaumc, despite their seeming diversity* 
all conform to a limited number of types. One of the hi sons at Font-dc-Gaumc, 
shown facing to the left, occurs elsewhere in the same cave in almost identical 
form, except it now faces to the right; and at Altamira a few slight changes were 
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all that was required to transform a charging bison, his head down, into a running 
bison, his hcaa^back. 

There is even more convincing evidence. In 19 16 a pebble was found at La 
Genie re (Ain) bearing a drawing of the bison of hontde-Gaumc, which is in the 
Dordogne; and an almost exact replica of the same beast may be seen at Altanura, 
that is, near Santander l Obviously, prehistoric artists formed something like 
schools, each with its repertoire of drawings, which were the products of a long 
process of evolution rather than of spontaneous impressions, and the formulas 
for these drawings served as models For local artists. Proof of this was provided 
bv the drawing of a bellowing stag at Lbncuil; 1 the artist, having misplaced the 
model he was copying front, found it impossible to rectify his drawing, and did 
not finish his figure (figures 108, 105, and no). 

1 have dealt at some length with prehistoric art because it casts a great deal of 
light on the origin of the artistic sense. We may draw several conclusions from 
it; the representational and the abstract tendencies appear together at the outset, 
and proceed hand in hand; sometimes they arc combined, sometimes they alternate. 
Realism reaches its high point in the Magdalenian epoch, but even then art is 
not merely a docile copy of nature: the part played by the mind, which trans¬ 
forms, organizes, and legislates, is as great as that played by the senses, which 
observe - . 

Thus, while resemblance to nature cannot be an impediment to the highest 
art, as some would maintain today, it is not a natural, spontaneous requirement 
either, since it has its roots in magic practices. The testimony of prehistory does 
not fully settle this question; at all events we must guard against oversimplifi¬ 
cation. The Aurignacian Vcnuscs, in which representation and abstraction are 
strikingly balanced, are an instructive example of prehistoric art. 


2. WESTERN TRADITION 
FROM ANTIQUITY TO THE MIDDLE AGES 


I t is to the West, the center of realism, that we must address ourselves if wc 
are to grasp the purposes and significance of this form of art. To subjugate 
reality— ‘to make ourselves the masters and possessors of nature, as it were,” 
as Descartes put it—has been the constant effort of the civilization that began with 
the Greeks. 


GREEK AESTHETICS; MIMESIS. Is not imitation the basis of any aesthet¬ 
ics? Imitation strives to get at the facts by means of the senses, making an exact 
inventory of them through the medium of the eye, and avoiding the distortions 
resulting from preconceived ideas or false beliefs; and it strives to organize the 


1 Pijoan,, Swtrrna VI* p. 7^, 
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data thus collected according to the laws of reason, thus increasing our mastery 
over them. Our senses, too, enable us to establish a relationship—perhaps an 
even closer one—with the outside world* but our tradition accepts it only with 
reservations and restraint. Order imposed by the senses remains personal in char¬ 
acter, whereas the intellect transcends the individual* attaining universality. Such 
were the beliefs set forth by the Greeks, which have been adhered to by all civi¬ 
lizations that derive in any degree from theirs. Our sense perceptions were regarded 
by the Greeks as inseparable from our rational judgments, since the former serve 
as the basis for the latter, and the Utter serve to verify the former. 

We cannot, therefore, speak of realism in its proper sense, in this connection; 
for realism admits only the evidence of the senses, and dismisses the judgments 
of the intellect. Greek art contains elements of realism, but it also transcends it. 
We must not forget that the dominant Greek philosophy, that of Plato, relegates 
the material world which we grasp through our senses to the realm of non-Being, 
M £v, and relies on reason as the means of attaining the only authentic reality, 
the Ideas. Concrete reality, as we conceive of it today, is, for this philosophy, 
valid only to the extent to which it is transformed by the mind and made to re¬ 
semble immaterial Being. *'The beautiful has no sensory forms,” we read in the 
Sypiposj'iiff/. For this reason Plaio thinks that the beautiful can be grasped more 
easily through some abstract figure, such as may be constructed with a ruler and 
compass* than through the deceptive images of art. 1 This would seem to justify 
abstract art, which indeed invokes Plato as its authority. 

Greek art did not follow Plato all the way, but it was nonetheless marked by 
his ideas. Even when it lent a sympathetic ear to Gorgias’ doctrine of total illusion 
or Aristotle’s theory of imitation, it never hpsed into pure naturalism. 1 In the 
visual world, it was always devoted to form p because form reflects the mind and 
its organizing powers; and to measure and proportion, because these bring into 
the material world an echo of that eternal beauty, mentioned in the Symposium, 
1 "which neither comes to be nor perishes, which never appears in the guise of 
corporeal beauty **. nor exists in any substance, such as an animal, or the earth, 
or sky, or any other thing; bus existing in itself, by itself, with itself, in the eternity 
of its unique form* while all the multitude of beautiful things partake of it/* 

1 And yct^as we have noted before, Plato accepts msme&i* fyUfttpnt) In art, i+e,, imftlt KTk , resemblance, 
U this Hut a contradiction!' Not if we distinguish between air and beauty, that is, between the image and the 
Idea, and it we keep in mind chat Pbio professed hostility to and occasionally contempt for art and works 
of arc precisely because they cm never coincide with absolute, agential beaut y, which is "not infected with 
the tlcsh and color of humanity p and ever so much more of mortal trash” {Sjmpruituft, x j iA)* For Plato, 
a.it is only a dlralitJfl, ami ohcn :i suunre of corruption, It h the task of art to reproduce the illusory 
shadows of the cave, vain fancies like ““those seen in mirrors/' The artist is condemned precisely because 
he can reproduce only appearance. Thl# aspect of the Platonic aesthetics has been excellently expounded 
by 5chuhJ + 

1 The following passage from Emile floutrnus'i Ht/tdrr ttor VHufoiTtitl* P&ikjQphitfp, ll£), which accu- 
ntlcly characterizes this realism which, even for AriffOtle, remained tempered by thought, wilt spare us front 
going into the subject at greater length: “ J With Planj, Aristotle defines the essence of art as muEatlon. Art 
rcanlts from man's propensity to imitate and thu plcasu re he dc ri vh from i t. What man imitates (that ls t 
naru(c, according to Ansioik] i* not merely the external appearance, but (he internal ideal essence of the 
things of nature. Art can represent things as they arc or as they should lit, The rep resent at km is the more 
beautiful the greater the degree to which the artist has succeeded in completing, by following ranife'c own 
intention, the Work nature necessarily lava bnperfeef/ * This is what I call J ’ideal realism.'" 
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the vicissitudes of realism 

Greek art never separates the work’s physical resemblance to the model from 
"the resemblance that is obtained through the idea of the beautiful and that can 

“"t .dcnce of this. The Opfcm to Polvduus of Argos 
micht seem to be a statue faithfully representing the body of an athlete; but wcare 
obliged to see in it an application of the first theoretical treatise on sculpture, the Can¬ 
on, which the creator of this work gave to Greece According toPoiychmsheaut^ 
the supreme goal of the artist, is “the syitunctty of all the parts ofthe body thc rela¬ 
tions of these parts among each other and between each of them and the w hole* 

The Greeks consciously applied the principles that had hem applied instinctively 
lonu before in the Lespugue [ 'eMtf, for example, Greek civilization made chest, 
principles the goal of an; it gave them a stria formulation m the ^oportsons 
on which it based its concept of harmony. The senses might be gratified by an 
exact reproduction of natural appearance, but the mind found its gratification in a 
S au-atencs of the bmutiful, fotmutatud in ma.hcntft.cal to™. Odc 

again, total realism proved unattainable (figures in and i 12), — 

And once again we are reminded of the dangers of oversimplification. Ip Greece, 
the Etowth of naturalism heralded weariness and decline, while in the p , , 

age these things apparently came with the growth of abstraction. No one, 1 ♦ 

S maintain that Greek art after the fifth century remained at the « had 

previously attained. From that moment on, Greek aesthetic theory ten e , 

naturalism, toward the rendering of appearances and of expressions under the :g 

° f £the*Roman civilization, more materialistic, this devciopmcnt vvas accder- 
ated: the Romans imitated the Greeks faithfully and narrowly, or, when they struck 
out for themselves, they produced literal imitations of nature. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF IMAGERY: OUTLINES. Alth^gh only a few spe^ 
imens of the painting of antiquity have survived, it is possible to obtain an idea 
7 Eow ittSd ?he problem of realism in the course of its dc^lopmcnr 
Apart from the vases, wLt is there left of Greek pamting? What a pity tha we 
cannot see the fifth-century examples which, according to engravings made long 
ago still existed in Pats turn daring ihc Renaissance. Ceramics, and certain hiruican 
funerary dccr>rations, afford some insight into the efforts the Greeks made in this 
held to reproduce what they saw, while retaming master, over it by dominating it 
intellectually. Here, to a greater extent even than m their sculpture the Greeks 
moved away- from the sensory- illusion for pauumg. by requiring torms to be 
transposed onto a flat surface, fosters a departure from the model, indeed makes it 
necessary In painting, the image, of its own accord so to speak, assumes a posmon 
halfway between what is perceived and the means by which it is transcribed 

This means extremely simple in the beginning, is the line. Prehistoric art already 
knew how to make use of it. The Greeks had an explanation for how it originated 1 
Pliny the Elder relates {Natural Mislay, xxxV, ij 1) that the daughter of the potter 
Boutades of Corinth, cap/a Me jmems (taken with love for a young man) who was 
about to depart, conceived the idea of keeping an image of the loved one, since she 
could not keep him. 
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GOLDEN SECTION 


This legend expresses one of the purposes of realism, perhaps the most valid one: 
the will to replace fragile memory with an appearance (ixed in permanent form by 
art. But does this not imply the preservation also of the emotion of ihe moment, 
which gave it its quality? Thus realism is once again transcended, this time by the 
need to express the inner life. 

It is also transcended by plastic requirements* born of necessity. For the fact is 
that the young girl in the legend is at a loss. How will she obtain the image she 
wants? Nature has to make the Jirsi move and suggest the artifice by which the 
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object will be entrapped: this body, this face are already inscribed on the wall in the 
form of a shadow. Everything that evades capture—the contours of the body as 
they are enlivened by the reflections of lamplight or swallowed up by the night, its 
multiple reliefs—is reduced, on the smooth wall, to a black area defined by an 
outline. The young girl now will need only to secure a piece of charcoal and to trace 
with her unskillfisTfingers the boundary between light and shadow, the line that this 
boundary suggests— umbram ... m pariite iinih circumstrips'* i (she circumscribed with 
lines the shadow on the wall). The young man will move, the shadow will glide 
away* change, vanish. But the next day both he and his shadow will be the prisoners 
of the line that has captured them. Thus the line formulated the convention 
by means of which the artist dominates ihc reality that presses in upon him from 
all sides. 

The legend h not far from the truth, Leonardo da Vinci says that the first painting 
was merely a line traced around the shadow of a man, cast by the sun on a wall. Fora 
long time, and particularly during the sixth century , painters used this technique of 
the cast shadow as a means of effecting automatically that transformation of reality 
into plastic form which is so difficult to conceive. 1 Pliny the Elder assures us that the 
technique was used by the ancient Egyptians: umbra hominis Iinih tirtumdmia (the 
shadow of a man circumscribed by lines), and as late as the eighteenth century the so- 
called physiDrtoiracer, which was so fashionable, was 
merely a mechanical vers ton of th is metliod (figure 113). 

The method, to be sure, captures only the profile. 

But that need not be a handicap: the profile will simply 
be compelled to express more than it can do by its own 
resources, be more than the faithful record of the 
boundaries of a form. What it cannot say, it will 
suggest- By becoming more adroit, more flexible, it 
win overcome its own nature, and a day wifi come 
when it will be capable of suggesting everything that 
it is not“Volume ? consistency, movement, and even 
—almost—-light. The Greek ceramists hove accus¬ 
tomed us to this magic: the best of the silhouettes they 
traced with a flowing arabesque satisfy—thanks to their 
intensity—the threefold requirement stated in the 
opening pages of this book as that which a complete 
work of art must meet—they evoke reality, convey 
plastic harmony and have the power to communicate 
the artist’s emotion (figure 114). 

It would be easy to show that color too can be 
endowed with the same multiple powers. Matisse, 
keeping strictly to the picture plane, compels color to render everything that is 
alien to its nature—light, space, and even what he calls “expression/* 



According to JffrW, iimto-tfr began 
with ifa tracing n _f a ihadtm} rail on a 
ivtilL In I fa tighi&nih trnhny lfa 
4m phyiimntradT lt rwchanicaih tafiitd 
pfujitci like this* 
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THE CONQUEST OF DEPTH. For the time being, however, wc arc discussing 
only realism- hine, which from prehistoric times appeared in conjunction with color, 

1 This was proved hj Edmond Bottkl {Rrtlxit J’ofiitr, 19J7, pp. 161 ff). 
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was increasingly called upon to 
render effects ■outside its own 
inherent potentialities. 1 lere be¬ 
gins the career of the trompg-Fati: 
the effort to produce an illusion 
of depth on a Rat surface. 

To begin with, line must sug¬ 
gest volume. Even in our time, 
Pierre Bonnard has stated: “To 
represent on a flat surface masses 
that are situated in space: this is 
the problem of drawing, 11 The 
Greeks faced this same problem. 
They invented techniques of mod¬ 
eling and even foreshortening. 
Xenocratcs, referring to Pausias, 
who had represented an ox* said, 
using almost the same terms as 
Bonnard, that he “displayed great 
skill in rep rescaling depth on a 
flat surface and in using fore¬ 
shortening," Several examples of 
this skill have come down to us 
by way of the Romans. 

An unspoken convention re¬ 
quired that the most prominent 
part of a form, the part nearest to 
the observer's eye, should be 
conspicuously displayed, i.e., in 
full light; those parts which re¬ 
cede from the eye are left in 
shadow. The progressive inten¬ 
sification of shadow will suggest 
to the mind the idea of a surface 
relief, 'thus an imaginary depth 
came to be invented, within w hich 
masses are made to advance or 
recede (figure 115). 

The Magdalenian artist of Alta- 
mira, who used the raised places 
on a rocky ceiling as a means of 
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lending a dimension of reality to his bisons* had noticed that the effect could be 
enhanced by lightening the color on the protruding areas. Similarly, at Font-dc- 
Gaume, the color is applied more lightly f even showing the hare wall, at the places 
representing protuberances,* Thousands of years later I^eonardo was still enthusiastic 
about the power painting has of showing a body in relief against a flat surface. And 
he also was to remark that “painting seems a thing miraculous, making things 
intangible appear tangible, presenting in relief things which are flat, in distance 
things near at hand” (A^^cwAr, i* op. r/V, 3 n, p T 230). 

1 Thil method ll The upposite gf that of surface relief* by which the painrtn of arttiqmty nude the 
shadow, father rtun the light, prar£reH4vdy mofe ifliOHe (figures 104 *rtd tl j) H 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE CRISIS OF REALISM. Down to the end of 
antiquity. Western realism, streogfhened in the course of the previous centuries, 
made concessions only to the pursuit of plastic harmony. With the infiltration of 
Eastern ideas, however, realism was confronted with the alien demand for spiritual 
expression. At first it succumbed under the attack* then gradually regained its hold. 
Its Initial defeat had been prepared by the Asiatic cults that were spread by the 
Roman legions. 

Christianity was to shake realism to its foundations, by its conception of the 
spiritual life* But Christianity was not alone in this; those who spoke in the name 
of Plato, the Ncoplatonists of the third century and their master Plotinus, also 
reacted against the domination of the senses, against the cult of the visible and the 
tangible, and strove to go beyond sensor)' reality. “The arts are not confined to the 
imitation of objects presented to our eyes/' says Plotinus {Emaadi* VI, “On the 
BeaurifuP); they should "sever those objects from their material form, and seek 
beauty in proportions/* Nothing in this goes beyond the Greeks 1 ideas of art and 
their "idealized realism/ 1 But suddenly, carrying Platons concept of the Ideas to its 
ultimate conclusion* under a new, no doubt Eastern, impulse, the Neopiatonists 
took a new tack/ The artist's goal, Plotinus proclaimed, is "neither the figure, nor 
color, nor a visible dimension." In this we sec the triad of art completed; the Soul 
has come to take its place alongside Reality and Plastic Form, The work ol art will 
now have the task ofc suggesting die soul, by communicating it to the viewer; the 
eye will have to be rein its reed by the "inner vision”-—indeed, it will have to give 
way to it. 

Christianity exerted all its 
uncontested rule of the senses 
combined with reason suiFered 
an eclipse. Reality changed sides. 

It no longer resided in what was 
seen. Analyzing medieval Chris¬ 
tian thought, Etienne Gilson 
writes; “Nature is not what it 
seems to be; it is the symbol and 
sign of a deeper reality;... It 
heralds or signifies something 
else/' this something else being 
God, In this respect the Middle 
Ages confirmed St. Augustine, 
who, in the fourth century, had 


force in the same direction. For the first time, the 
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implicitly condemned the very principles of ancient art when he said; 
turn our minds away from corporeal images/* 

Early Christian art marked a radical departure from Western realism. This atti¬ 
tude was dictated by the need for secrecy as well as by the new spirituality. The 


* The fact that, Plotinus sras influenced by Eastern thought is well a Bbl i ftha L Hii disciple Poipbyriu? 
idifa in his Lift */ Plotinus (ch* til): "He ewe to truster phUotaphy so completely that he sought © 
-acquaint himself directly with the philosophy pnteticed by the Petsum* and the philosophy honored by the 
Indians/ 3 (Cf. Oliver Lacombe, Nit* txr Pktin it is p^nsiw wto, Ecolc Ftttiqtie dea Haute* Etudes, 
Sdowa religicuses, Annuak 19-50-51. pp r jff.) 
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paintings in the catacombs no longer reproduce natural appearance; the objects 
represented are ribw symbols, which serve to divert the mind from the physical 
world to hidden meanings. There are “corporeal images”—fishes, dolphins, doves, 
or kmb$—but each is merely an arrow- pointing to or suggesting something invisible. 
The directness of realism has yielded to the indirectness of symbolism, and the 
image is but a wav station which one passes by instead of dwelling upon. It comes 
dose to the hieroglyph. 

The example of the fish is most striking. Here the symbol has a double meaning. 
The figure of the fish suggests its name, lx which in turn is a reference to the 
Lord, For it is an acrostic formed from the initial letters of "Jesus Christ, son of the 
Redeeming God,” '/«oof£ ^icndc fleoi" uidc utuojo ffigure Tifi). 

As late as the middle of the twelfth century* Suger* the illustrious Abbot of 
Saint-Denis, testified to the permanence of this trend toward the symbolic— 
although he was one of the moving spirits of Gothic art, which marked a renas¬ 
cence of realism—when he said: **Amf ktbts ad vtram per materiatid sttrgit'*: to 
attend to the tangible, material realities, which are the objects of realism* is evidence 
only of the weakness of the spirit; we must use these things, rather, as stepping- 
stones in our ascent to the supreme Truth* which is beyond the reality of the 
senses and even of the intellect. The visual world has no reality save as a sign 
of and a way of access to the Invisible. 


BYZANTINE SPIRITUALITY. The tradition inaugurated by Plotinus, which 
had such a profound influence on St. Augustine, had a long life. Prior to the Ro¬ 
manesque period* it nourished Byzantine art, which* if only for geographical 
reasons, is closely linked with Eastern art. 

To be sure, the Church, partieularly after the fifth and sixth centuries, favored 
pictorial representations of Biblical history rather than the symbols used by the 
early Christians. Even so, the violent iconoclastic reaction of the ninth century 
came close to purging religious art of ail its representational elements, as hap¬ 
pened in Moslem civilization at about the same time. Although the paintings and 
mosaics of that period often told a story, they were not realistic, for the narrative 
was intended only as a framework for the "message” the work conveyed- Early 
in the fifth century St. Nil us, writing to a high official of the Empire* ordered 
him to sec to it that "those who do not know their letters and cannot read the 
Scriptures remember* when looking at pictures, the noble actions of those who 
faithfully served the true God and be encouraged to imitate their conduct, 11 This 
art, which, however far removed from realism, at least aims at representing some¬ 
thing, does not do so out of an aesthetic conviction; it conceives of itself merely 
as a convenient means of attaining a religious end. It remains faithful to Plotinus 1 
revealing injunction: "to open the eyes of the soul by closing those of the body.” 

This is why Byzantine art is not hound by natural appearance* Perfectly adapted 
to the requirements of its surface, instead of impressing the viewer with its skillful 
command of illusion* it exploits its materials—brilliant mosaics* glittering gold 
—fully* in order to overwhelm the soul with the splendor of light. This light* 
immaterial and yet visible, acts powerfully on our optical nerves, producing a 
fascination that is almost hypnotic, which is designed to lead the viewer directly 
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into the miraculous Presence. The artist, following a path opposed to that of 
realism, has recourse to the material world only as a means ro inducing the kind 
of contemplation in which the beholder sees “what is not a spectacle, hut a form 
of vision, ecstasy,” and which, according to the is trie goal of art. Such 

works appeal to the emotions rather than to the eye, seeking to project the soul 
upward into “an intimate union, not with the statue but with the Godhead itself*./* 

(figure 117}. 1 , 

The mystics have always regarded light as the closest physical approximation 

to the Godhead; the later 
use, in the West, of stained- 
glass windows was occasion¬ 
ed by this religious signif¬ 
icance of light* The stained- 
glass window transfigures re¬ 
ality rather than showing it; 
it gives to objects a radiance, 
makes them seem devoid of 
substance and inconceivably 
luminous, as though they 
belonged to another world. 
The stained-glass window 
takes the place of the mosaic 
in northern countries where 
the light is not strong enough 
merely to be reflected, as in 
mosaics, but must be fully 
conserved by being allowed 
to pass directly rhrough the 
glass. 


FJioto 


REDISCOVERY OF NA¬ 
TURE. Not until the end 
of the twelfth century did the 
West rediscover its orginal 
bent. It was then that a trend 
toward the reconquer of 
reality began—a trend which 
asserted itself in Gothic art, and which, with the Renaissance, re-established its 
connection with the tradition of antiquity, and was taken over by the Platomsts. 
Realism experienced a brief period of triumph between the moment when it 
overcame medieval spirituality on the one hand and when it was subordinated 
to the quest for idealoeauty, on the other. It recovered its force when the concept 
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of nature came back into its own, and when natural appearance was once again 
valued for its own sake, for then the artist was tempted, once more, to try to repro¬ 
duce that appearance. 

The revival of Aristotelian philosophy by Arab commentators paved the way for 
this reversal. There was a reawakening of the belief that the only reality' accessible 
to us is the one revealed to us by our senses, “the extensive and sensory forms/ 1 
which we can touch and see. This belief accounted for the popularity of nominalism, 
a philosophy which regarded general ideas or abstractions as mere artifices of the 
mind, denoting nothing more solid than the words in which they are expressed, or 
the sound made by these words: fiifus iwif. 

The turn toward realism was irresistible; even the most unflinching opponents 
of Aristotelian ism, the Franciscans, in effect contributed to the triumph of the 
movement* St< Francis, to be sure, teaches only love of God, but we arc to love 
Him in His creatures, and His world; ^Praise to Thee, O Lord, for sister Earth, our 
mother, who ... produces various fruits and colored flowers and the grass!” The 
Franciscans of Oxford sought to base knowledge in experience, sensory experience. 
Only then, says the greatest of them, Roger Bacon, “is the mind convinced, and at 
rest in the presence of truth.” Except for divine revelation, no proposition can be 
regarded as certain (mt/ksserm petes f ttrtifkari) > “unless it derives from experience/* 

In the field of art, this was the period in which the Gothic sculptor renounced 
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the radical stylizations of his Romanesque predecessors* and shook off Eastern 
influences. He carved in stone accurate likenesses of divine or sacred figures* repro¬ 
ducing folds in the draper)' and ringlets in the beards. Fie studied plants itt order to 
be able to render exactly a strawberry leaf or the tendril of a vine; these plant motifs* 
shown in a natural-seeming disorder, alternate with figures of animals and birds* 
also represented natural] srically, which replace the terrifying i magi nan- monsters 
inherited from far-off Asia (figures i eS and ng). 

It was with pride that the architect Villard dc Honnetourt wrote next to the 
draw ing of a lion in his famous album: "Et bimsatftz que cits Honsfu cottfrefais a! tif.' 9 
This new preoccupation, so characteristic of the thirteenth century* was shared even 
by Jean de Meung, whose Homan ik fa Rose dates from the end of that same century. 
In the second part, speaking of the artist, he says: 

A. gemuz est dcrant nature ,** 

Qfa d'tnsutvrt fa moult s'effort* 

Ei ia commfait commt singes. 

(On Ais hiees before nature ... 

Doing hh utmost to follow it, 

IJke a monkey^ be mimics it.) 

In both these quotations the word cent rtf lire ( ++ to sham, to imitate'") appears with 
a significant emphasis. 

* 3 * 
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Painting, too, set for itself the goal 
of being the ^'mirror of the world,' r 
sptfuium rnmtdu the title used, signifi¬ 
cantly, by Vincent de Beauvais in the 
same century. This was the major 
concern of the illumination done in the 
north, which advanced with great 
strides toward fifteenth-century natu¬ 
ralism; it was also the concern of Italian 
painting. The latter, which stayed 
closer to classical sources, paved the 
way for a new rapprochement between 
the senses and the intellect; reflecting 
the positivist spirit of the rising middle 
class, it submitted more readily to the 
fascinations of visual appearance. 


Btgitwinj! hi rteeItalian art mHscmxnd 
thf impvtiswt of amt our* <nd iitus. 
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ITALY AND INTELLECTUAL 
TRUTH* Italy, where Byzantiurn had 
implanted an arc obedient to the con¬ 
ventions of idealism, found it more 
difficult to shake off the Eastern in¬ 
fluence; but, inspired by the classical 
example, it rapidly passed—once again 
—through the same stages as antiquity. 

The Italian eye repossessed the visual 
world. The painters learned from an¬ 
tique examples the transcriptive possibil¬ 
ities of line, and they soon equaled the 
Greek ceramists in its use. Simone 
Martini's subtle arabesques render the 
silhouette of the Virgin, the soft texture of her drapery, and the gracefulness and 
tenderness of her pose (figure 120). _ 

Continuing their reconquest of reality, the Italian painters coped next with the 
problem of volume. Once again modeling produced the illusion of solidity for the 
eye and even for the sense of touch: Bcrenson speaks of “tactile values.” Giotto 
and Masaccio matk the victorious stages of this effort (figure in). 

The Italians did not confine themselves to producing forms that stood out in 
relief; they created a space in depth. Their solution was perspective, a network of 
Imaginary lines converging at a vanishing point. Perspective was one of the most 
amazing achievements of the Mediterranean mind in its attempts to bring about 
a union between the senses and reason. It is based on both tiic season' illusion 
and on intellectual laws, logical and calculable, which impose upon space, by 
nature diffuse, a central and unifying point. It is not surprising that for the Italians 
perspective was more than a technical device—it was a noble science which afforded 
the mind the perfect pleasures of a superior sort of game. According to Vasari, 
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Uccello “devoted himself ex¬ 
clusively to tRc solution of 
difficult and quite impossible 
problems of perspective...* 
These studies engrossed him 
and made him eccentric to 
the point where he locked 
himself up in his house for 
weeks and months on end, 
refusing to sec anyone,” The 
garrulous chronicler reports 
that Uccello often worked till 
daybreak on the arduous 
constructions that held him 
spellbound, and that when his 
wife, whom he neglected tor 
these abstract pleasures, pro¬ 
tested, calling him to join her 
in the conjugal bed,, he would 
answer from his study: “Ah, 
what a sweet thing is per¬ 
spective!” 

Thus, the intellectual elab¬ 
oration of form went hand 
in hand with the rebirth of 
realism. The revival of Greek 
thought was given a power¬ 
ful impetus by the arrival of 
numerous Byzantine scholars 
seeking refuge in Italy after 
the Turks captured Constan¬ 
tinople in *453. Once again Plato ruled supreme; his philosophy was the object 
of a real cult, whose high priest was Marsiuo Ficino, with the Platonic Academy 
of Florence serving as its College of Cardinals. The few remaining adherents of 
Aristotle, whose stronghold was the University of Padua, were routed. Ideal 
beauty was reinstated and was the aesthetic standard until the nineteenth century. 
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THE FLEMISH BOURGEOISIE AND THE RENDERING OF MATERIALS. 
In the north, however, realism held undisputed sway, bringing to fruition the 
trend begun by the Gothic art of the thirteenth century, and carried over into 
painting through the mediation of the miniaturist's art. It is well knowm that Van 
Eyck was greatly influenced by the Turin Book of Hours. The social factor played 
an important part in this determined swing toward realism. It is the form of an 
favored by the classes least affected by culture* which is primarily a scale of estab¬ 
lished values, and those most remote from the aristocracy, which seeks quality, 
whether based on convention or not. 






REALISM 




The class which has always evi¬ 
denced the most pmnounced down- 
to-earth tastes is the bourgeoisie, 
Consisting as it docs of entrepre¬ 
neurs conscious of the material 
value of the products they handle,, 
trained in the practices of meas¬ 
urings weighing, evaluating* this 
class, more than any other* makes a 
specialty of concrete appraisal* Its 
envy and hatred of the aristocracy 
has often induced it to denounce 
and ridicule the ideal values cher¬ 
ished by the latter class (though in 
later periods, having acceded to 
power T it has begun partly to 
emulate the aristocracy). This class 
recognizes neither ideas nor words, 
only marketable values. 

There can be no doubt that the 
gradual rise, from the twelfth 
century on, of the bourgeoisie 
contributed to the restoration in 
the West of the direct sense of 
material reality, which had char¬ 
acterized the harshly positivist 
Romans. Gradually undermining 
the position of the feudal lords* 
whom it ridiculed in the Ram aw de 
Rtnard^ wresting from them their 
rights and privileges, and sup¬ 
planting them altogether in the 
Duchy of Burgundy* which in the 
fifteenth century was the trade center of the West, the bourgeoisie caused art to 
develop in a direction parallel to its own interests. In the fourteenth century, says 
Paul Ficrens* 1 "people gradually moved away from medieval mysticism; they began 
to show a passionate interest in the actual properties of things* in nature, in the 
spectacle of the world, and in likenesses of bodies and faces/* It was, of course, 
in this same Duchy of Burgundy, in Flanders, grown prosperous thanks eo its 
doth merchants, that realism reached its full development, though colored still 
by the religious spirit inherited from the Middle Ages. 

Italian realism' represents primarily those features of objects that can be en¬ 
compassed by the eye—that is T their intelligible elements: the contour, an abstrac¬ 
tion by means of which the eye delimits what it sees* and the form, an abstraction 
by means of which the eye conceives of the objects in space. Flemish realism 
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introduces a new kind of vision > based on the exact rendering of the very substance* 
of which the objects are composed. In a painting by Giotto, the? substance of a 
fabric cannot be distinguished by the eye from that of a chair: only the structure, 
modeling* and color are shown. By contrast* Van Eyck asks first of ail what the 
objects are made of; he discriminates among them, makes them specific: the stone 
is granite or marble* the fabric es cloth, linen or muslin. However strong his 
constructive instinct* he is equally intoxicated by reality* its inextricable tangles* 
its abundance—by that other microcosmic infinity which is revealed to us by rhe lim¬ 
itless particularity of the detail (figures i zi and 125). 

fust as every invention appears at the right moment* in response to a demand,, 
so too with every' new technique. The appearance of a particular technique—namely 
that of oil painting—makes it possible to gratify a demand for precision that pre¬ 
viously had gone Begging. The principle of this technique had been known before 

Tu» trtttwxnti of the same subject—vw ty an ftslian {oppositepage }, th/ *iktt h? & Flemish &*siss—ihvw the inieUec- 
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THE VICISSITUDES OF REALISM 


but had not been applied. Opaque distemper and fresco painting can show only 
coloring- Oil? make it possible to reproduce all the effects of Light playing on 
shapes, and thus to make visible the matter composing them. In impasco* oil can 
render opaque and reflecting substances; it is sufficiently thick to lend itself to the 
whims of the brush, to become at will smooth or rough* calm or agitated, Glazed, 
it can be used to render translucent materials, from which the rays of light do not 
recoil* but which they penetrate and in which they are refracted. Thus the full 
range of qualities perceivable by the eye can be shown. The totality of visual 
experience surrenders unconditionally, 

In dealing with the problem of space* the north tended to disparage the linear 
and dogmatic method of Italian perspective, which it found too abstract, and to 
favor the recording of all the tiny nuances produced by variations in distance. 
Atmospheric perspective replaced geometric perspective; the “matter” of space* as 
it were* was reproduced, rather than its form (figure ti£>). 

A passive, receptive kind of realism asserted itself increasingly, in the north; it 
differed from the active realism of the Italians, which did not confine itself to record¬ 



ing natural appearance, but aimed at grasping the structure of the world, discovering 
its laws and re-creating them in accordance with its own requirements. Then* at a 
certain point* the religious fervor that had caused this northern realism to outdo itself 

in the earlier painters began 
to diminish, to dwindle. 
The northern bourgeoisie in 
the seventeenth century* sev- 
| ered through Protestantism 
from the emotional and lyri¬ 
cal elements that Catholicism 
had preserved in its forms of 
worship* was led to priae only 
the skill of visual recording; 
indeed* it was unable to 
appreciate the pens us of the 
artists who had transcended 
that approach and, misunder¬ 
standing and sometimes ig¬ 
noring Rembrandt* Hals* 
Vermeer* and Ruisdael* it 
preferred mediocre artists, 
whose objectivity was as 
flawless as it was unimagina¬ 
tive (figure 124). 


Ffrmith realism, which by the nineteenth 
century h&d banal, tsas justified 14 

the fifteenth by Ffj intensity. 
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THE EPIC OF REALISM. It may be ask tel, however, why the stubborn effort 
to reduce painting to the truthful rendering of natural appearance, an effort that 
continued from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century, from Van Eyck to Vermeer, 
produced masterpieces whose qualities are recognized even by our time, which is 
dedicated to completely different goals. And why does this realism seem to us 
odious in the nineteenth century, in Mdssoniei* for example? The answer is that in 
the latter case the painter contents himself with displaying his dreary skill, that lie 
lias abdicated from his role as creator and become only a docile reflector of what he 
sees. In its great periods, realism is active and creative; it is a mums of expression by 
virtue of its passionate interest in the spectacle of things; it communicates an 
emotion, which had lost a great deal of its intensity by the seventeenth century, but 
which in the fifteenth was of almost lyrical power (figures 54 and i z^) H 

The great adventure of the West was the assault launched upon the outside world, 
the convergence of all human effort toward a single goal: mastery over nature. Tine 
conquest of nature has not yet been completed. It was for this purpose that the West 
sent its ships out upon the seas and discovered unknown continents, and that it 
explored, through the intellect, the structure of rhe cosmos. During the Middle 
Ages the total submission of the individual to God had considerably weakened the 
human drive toward power over nature. In the fifteenth century, however, man 
began to recover his impetus and greed: from then on* whatever faith in God he still 
preserved, he relied first of all upon himself, upon the resources of his intelligence 
and industry, of his science. Mature ceased to be primarily the Creation, the ad¬ 
mirable image and likeness of God; it became a field of action for man to test himself 
upon. 

The artist, carried away by the same excitement, tried to seize with his eyes that 
which men everywhere now tried avidly to grasp. He too, in his own way, set out to 
conquer the world, passionately seeking to fathom the secret of its appearances in 
order to reproduce them, just as prehistoric realism gained, from its use as magic, an 
impetus that gave it greater importance, so fifteenth-century realism was enhanced by 
the exalted ambition it shared—an ambition that makes this epoch a crucial one in 
history. 

Similarly, in the nineteenth century, there existed alongside the barren official 
realism, as servile toward the model it represented as toward the predecessors it 
imitated, another realism. Impressionism, which shared in the feverish drive of 
contemporary science. Impressionism took on an affirmative active quality, dis¬ 
played a will to create, in contrast to the barren imitative realism whose negative 
virtues delighted the debased public taste. 


5. THE MODERN ERA: 

FULFILLMENT AND DEATH OF REALISM 

T he subjugation of reality was not complete: further battles were still to be fought. 
But arc not form, space, and material qualities all that painting can hope to 
reproduce? The answer is yes, if our knowledge comes as much from the hand 
as from the eye. Would, then, consistency and mass—the so^allcd ""tactile values'" 
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—not be the essential elements of truthful representation? Courbet said: “I paint 
only what I see”; others would as soon say; f, I paint only what I trtuch.” 

TRUTH FOR THE MIND AND TRUTH FOR THE EYE. Wdlfflin has made 
the very subtle point that the opposition between the tactile and the visual is the 
touchstone of truth, as it were, for the Classical mind, whereas the Baroque mind 
is infatuated with the elusive. He has keenly and eloquently analyzed the differences 
between the tactile image and the visual image, betw een the taste for “things as they 
are” and for "things as they seem to be. 1 ' 

The great historian has shown that the duality corresponds to tw T o successive 
phases through which art has passed. “The tracing out of a figure with an evenly 
clear line has still an element of physical grasping. The operation which the eye 
performs resembles the operation o±" the hand which feels along the body, and the 
modeling which repeats reality in the gradation of light also appeals to the sense of 
touch. A painterly representation, on the other hand, excludes this analogy. It has 
its roots only in the eye and appeals only to the eye.” When the latter mode of 
representation triumphed, it resulted in “the most decisive revolution which art 
history knows.”* 

Wolfflifl is inclined to see in this change a surrender of realism to subjectivity. It 
is true that the relinquishment of the sense of touch as a reliable source of verification 
resulted in the progressive abandonment of strict adherence to the object and the 
increase of free And undisciplined interpretation. But this was a consequence, and 
moreover an unforeseen one, not the cause of the decline of realism. 

The artist originally took this direction—away from the tactile—in order to 
perfect, to extend his realism. He did not suspect that it would in the end lead to the 
ruin of the very realism whose resources he had thought to increase. In fact, he 
destroyed realism in the act of trying to enhance it. 

The occurrence is so important that it must be examined in some detail. The 
moment realism attempted to free itself from its bondage to the tactile, it had 
necessarily to take flight, to lose contact with the solid ground, as it w r ere; and in the 
end it evaporated into mere clouds and light, as was the case wdth Impressionism. 

The descendants of theGreeks and Romans,basing themselves almost exclusively 
on the data of sensorv experience and on intellectual constructs, suspecting the 
emotions as a source of obscurity and confusion, 8 were led inevitably to seek support 
in measurable elements—in the surface circumscribed by the outline, in the form 
assumed by the massed in the substance which is an indication of their density and 
weight, their presence in the material world. For the function of the senses is to 
explore ^extension,” or space; the intellect, as Bergson showed long ago p completely 
adjusts itself to this, and follows the senses: w^e think in spatial terms, and our 
language makes use of spatial metaphors to denote nonmaterial realities. 3 An art 
based on sense data combined with reason w^as led perforce to define everything in 
terms of discernible form. Beyond this lay the realm of the vague and the un verifiable, 

1 Heinrich Wdlfeflin, Priiurpiti vf sirf Hitfarj, tr. M. D. 1 lotiingcr, Henry lioEt 5c Co., New York, 
W*.P- ** 

* Even AriitotEe, who recognises (hat art has she capacity of expressing and ‘'purging” the passions, 
declares that il "enkri the sensibility aC th c same time as it ^rteCtt St.” 

* For instance, as Ekr^son says in / j Pmstni kAUmmi^ ihc terms denoting time arc borrowed from the 
Language of space. When we summon time^ it Ls space that *rna'tfi >+ (p. 11}, 
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Realism, having gained a solid foothold T conceived the ambition of venturing into 
this uncertain realm and of creating the means for exploring it. Once again, art was 
merely following a path parallel to that taken by the human mind. Science, too, had 
at first been based exclusively on spatial realities: it had measured bodies, studied 
their structures, their interrelations, their interactions, the mechanical action of 
masses, the chemical reactions of the substances of which they were composed. 

Then, spurred on by the realization of its gaps and inadequacies, it gradually 
extended its sphere to include immaterial, imponderable forces; it became evident 
that physics must take into account not only the matter of which bodies are com¬ 
posed, but also the invisible forces at work upon them. What a moving and signif¬ 
icant moment it was when Leonardo first subjected a substance like water, with its 
elusive eddies, to the simultaneous attention of his eye and his mind. 

The human mind succeeded in accounting for light, attraction* electricity; it 
formulated the concept of pure energy. Then came the day when modem science 
was tempted to reduce matter* formerly sacrosanct, to a mere aspect of energy, to 
regard its basic unit, the electron* as nothing more than "a semblance T .,the load- 
Lzation of that energy in a very small segment of space.** 1 The sixteenth century* as it 
ended, had not yet reached this point* but it had entered upon the path leading to it + 

1 Augustin Bootark in L* Tableau d* XX* tikki Lij Stitnees ¥ Paris* p. j-jpa. 
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THE CONQUEST OF LIGHT* Up to that time painting had looked upon 
light as a space in which forms become visible; light itself had rcfnatned neutral 
and anonymous, a transparent receptacle almost as theoretical as the ether of 
the physicists, a medium. And yet light has a life of its own T its own variations 
and irregularities; it manifests itself. One day die artist discovered that at such 
moments it becomes individual* particular ; it is real in the same way as that which 
it enables us to see. 

The northerners, thanks to their training and the subtlety of their eyes, had been 
aware of this fact as early as the fifteenth century'. Under their influence, the Ve¬ 
netians began to record, with that sensuality which distinguishes their art from 
that of the rest of Italy, the palpitations of daylight, showing how dawn and dusk 
colored and inflected the rays of light. An unknown master, the genius who 
illustrated the manuscript of C&ur d'Am&nr ipris for King Rene, had previously 
depicted the variations of light and shadow at different times of day in a series 
of marvelous masterpieces. From Van Eyck and Mending, through Conrad Witz, 
to Bellini, painters were increasingly concerned with the effects of light (figures 
and 1*7). 

At the end of the sixteenth century^ however, Caravaggio brought about a 
revolution whose consequences were incalculable. He wa$ one of the first painters 
clearly to realize the biased quality of the Classical vision, confined as it was to 
solid forms an<| their architecture; he became weary of it* almost hated it- He felt 
that Light was not merely a complementary but also an antagonistic element* 
and that it could be used as a weapon against the primacy of idealized forms. With 
the help of light, he thought, he could undermine the Classical doctrine of art. 
For light, unless it is conceived merely as a subordinate element* the medium 
within which the forms are seen, can nranifest itself only by altering the appearance 
of the forms. Every' solid body, every object in Italian art had a well-defined bS normal” 
aspect, which ended up by Incoming conventional. But a ray of light, if the artist 
directs it properly, can completely change this anticipated aspect, by illuminating 
small islands that emerge from a sea of shadow* by absorbing some of the darkness 
and thus affecting even areas of the painting it does not touch. It can have the 
effect of a cataclysm which descends upon a continent whose configuration is known 
to us from maps, submerging familiar salients at will, and thrusting into prom¬ 
inence formerly neutral planes. Light transforms, in the literal sense of the term. 
Like a hardened trooper turned loose upon a conquered city, it works havoc, 
cutting up the object* amputating, torturing* raping it (figure 128). 

The discovery' of these effects of light marked a turning point in art. The tra¬ 
ditional union between sensory data and the rules of the mind—the foundation 
of Mediterranean art—no longer prevailed. The new school brutally repudiated 
the intellect in order to exalt the senses. For the predecessor of Caravaggio* 
form expressed both what the pi user knew about a given object and what he 
perceived of it according to the variable conditions of vision. But Caravaggio 
is concerned only with what the eye happens to perceive* depending on the light. 
A leg may appear as a stump, and a skull as a quarter moon, if it has been so decreed 
by the accident of their momentary' exposure to light. 

Caimaggii? uttd tight sirrtfr Hushing t-ielating iht nuUfmavy appf&tant* nffarms. 
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the vicissitudes of realism 


In this new kind of vision, the painter, while refusing to alter his perception of 
natural appesfrance to fit preconceived ideas, nevertheless asserts his right to 
stress some aspects at the expense of others. Idealized reality is submerged head 
over heels in naturalism. But this h not to imply that Caravaggio was any partisan 
of passive visual recording. Far from it! He endows light s the instrument of his 
violence, with an intensity which serves his aggressive purposes. Hard, implacable, 
this light builds a new art on the ruins of the mental laziness that characterises 
all academic art. Has there evec been a more “biased” art? The conflict the painter 
sets up among the visual elements reflects the powerful, irresistible brutality of his 
appetites and of his will, of his passionate and vehement spirit. 

As a result of this development, light came to be part of the domain of painting, 
Caravaggio had countless disciples throughout Europe. Some merely imitated 
him; others, such as Tournier and Georges de La Tour in France, used his new 
technique as a means of expressing the Inner life, of introducing poetry into 
painting. They confirmed what had been known since Leonardo, and what Rem¬ 
brandt was to demonstrate in his works of genius: the fact that the shadow can 
serve not only to instill new life into desiccated intellectualized patterns, but also 
to open an intangible domain where the spirit loves to soar. 

Claude Lorrain, in the seventeenth century, made use of this latest conquest 
of realism to achieve one of those lofty syntheses of Truth, Beauty, and Poetry 
in which art reaches perfection. He depicts the changing light of day in all its var¬ 
iations of intensity and color, ftom sunrise to sunset; at the same rime he uses 
these rays traversing space as the instruments of a converging perspective, achieving 
extraordinary effects of depth, and subjecting all of space to the same logical 
order that governs the receding lines of the architectural elements* This com¬ 
bination of truth and harmony issues in a song of splendor and sadness: the splendor 
speaks to the mind of the Classical rule of reason; the sadness whispers to the 
heart of the irreversible flight of the moment, intense in its precariousness. Claude’s 
painting is a language which comes from the soul and goes to the soul. Until the 
dawn of Impressionism, painting seemed unable to go further in its dialogue with 
light, which had now become its creature. 

THE CONQUEST OF LIFE, Had the conqueror overrun all the territory 
accessible to him? By its conquest of light, painting had gone beyond the realm 
of material form, but not beyond space, to which it continued to be confined. 
Now, however, it was to undertake something almost impossible: this art which 
is of the surface, of the extended plane, was to go against the laws of Its nature 
by attempting to penetrate the incommensurable—the realm of time, duration. 

For a k>ng while it had been thought that painting must never represent anything 
without first freezing it into immobility. Such a restriction, based no doubt on the 
fact that painted figures remain stationary, is most arbitrary; it imposes on the 
living world a permanence that it docs not have, by virtue of a convention designed 
merely to make it easier to focus upon the object. A marksman improves his aim 
by shooting first at a fixed target, and later at a movable target; however, one day he 
is bound to confront the unpredictable actions of living things* 

In the real world, physical appearances seem to exist only in order to record 
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impact upon obj cm offerees which are constantly manifesting themselves, strug¬ 
gling* blossoming* or dying out as the moments run their course. Was the striving 
of art to reproduce reality to be confined to collecting the husks which the forces 
of the real world leave behind them in their inexorable course? Was painting 
never to confront that which is at the very heart of reality, its justification* so 
to speak ? 

The seventeenth century did succeed in confronting it* thanks to those northerners 
whose sense of reality was less fettered by preconceived intellectual ideas than 
that of the Mediterranean artists. In the sixteenth century Bruegel T like Patinir, 
had minimized the importance of forms by placing them within vast panoramas, 
in which the swarming objects appear as in a cloud of dust. In such W'orks the 
painter revealed the general activity of which the swirling forms were a sign, as 
the movement of debris strewn on the placid surface of a pond is a sign of the 
currents stirring underneath. 

The greater attention paid* in the north* to the landscape rather than to the 
human form* which is the source of measure and order, had prepared the eye for 
the teeming or swarming effect* as shown in the foliage, for example* of these 
canvases. Is not the thickly foliaged tree an example of the statistical “law of large 
numbers*” in which the eye makes no attempt to analyze the constitutive elements, 
retaining only an impression of the general features ? 

Bruegel went further. In The B/hS Leading tit Blind* in the Naples Museum* he 
developed a germ contained in the technique of the primitives* who had juxtaposed 
in one picture the successive stages of a single event. Bruegel showed the phases of 
a single movement, that of falling* which is accelerated as it is passed along from 
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one figure to the next, from Left to right. He even an- 
i icipaced the rendering of speed in the dizzying frenzy 
of the elements churned by the storm in his Ship- 
wmk, in Vienna, or in the fright of the Unfaithful 
Sbtphtrd, in Philadelphia, where the farrows are pro¬ 
jected toward the horizon, skimming the field which 
also seems to be in motion, following Che cu rvaturc of 
the earth (figures 12% 130, 13 a)* Not until the twen¬ 
tieth century was such a mad flight depicted again, in 
Cassandrc^s poster U&Gile dti Aford (figure 151)- 
art that had remained static from time immemorial 
began to give way to dynamism. No Longer was it 
confined to the instantaneous view' ofarrested motion; 
now it could suggest that motion as it unfolded. 1 

1 It ii only hit, however, m nerte that prehistoric a« had ancid- 
palcd this possibility roo, in the PXfc painting in the 1 by rim LcvAill 
and Sftuih Africa, 
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Rubens vent further than 
BruegeL inspired by Michel¬ 
angelo and Tintoretto* the 
founders of Italian Baroque 
painting* he instilled mobility 
inEo the very elements of pic¬ 
torial art. Hitherto* line had 
been merely the expression of 
a contour striving to achieve 
fixed perfection, Rubens re¬ 
tained only the undulating 
rhythm, the perpetual caprice 
of line, using it to record 
movements and gestures t both 
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of the model represented and of the painter's hand. He did this consciously* In 
one of his letters, criticizing “the ignorant or even the learned painters who do not 
know the distinction between matter and form,” 1 whose figures have an inde¬ 
finable quality of hardness and completeness, who “represent only marble statues 
painted in various colors,” lie says that a painting * ‘absolutely requires," in moder¬ 
ation, “places which change according to the figure’s diverse movements, and 
which, because of the suppleness of the'skin, are sometimes smooth and taut, and 
sometimes creased and heavy” 1 (figures 133 and 134). 

Pigment was a Ear more suitable medium for recording such movements than 
line alone. Here, too, Bruegel was a pioneer, particularly in his Sbipwmk. And 
Rubens made his brushwork the record of the creative act, the graphic testimony of 
its force and passion. 

The composition of painting, too, became dynamic. Formerly it had been a 
structure composed of lines, and depending on lines; now the lines swept it up 
in their motion; they became lines of energy, the products of various forces, 
like rhe currents in the ocean, rushing headlong across the canvas, their speed and 
rhythm perceptible. To he sure, the picture did not move, would never move; 
but the eye resting upon it was carried along in a series of movements which 
compelled the vision to be animated. And the imagination, swept along after the 

1 Thi* phnue strikingly confirms my observation, above, as to the antagonism between form and matter 
thieh divides Italy from the ftOfthr 

* '"The Imitation of Statue*,'' De Piles was the first to translate this tat, written in Latin, in his Cm/ & 
p* in tart par prmiipii, PnHs, 1708, p. 15 9. 
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gaze* hurried panting, all but dazzled, having become the plaything of forces 
which had been communicated to it and whose inherent impulses had developed 
through it. Painring had conquered life, adding another domain to those it had 
previously wrested rrorn reality (figures 135 and 136)* 

THE MIDDLE CLASSES REINSTATE REALISM. In Italy, the middle 
classes had early evolved toward a patrician and princely culture; in France, 
after the uncertain period ending with Richelieu, they were once again kept down 
by the aristocracy, which was closely allied with the monarchy. As a result, realism, 
despite the spectacular advances made by Caravaggio and his followers, was 
gradually pushed back* and tame under the dominance of Ideal Beauty. Only the 
north and, in the seventeenth century, only Protestant Holland, continued firmly 
to adhere to the realistic foundations of art, although there were a number of 
^Romanist” deviations. 

Beginning with the eighteenth century, the rumbles of a new movement became 
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audible. In Italy, prticuUrly in Venice, there appeared an anecdotal genre painting, 
which stemmed from the work of the Lombard “painters of reality/" 1 In France 
a bourgeois school carried on the tradition of the French “painters of reality/" 
who, early in the seventeenth century, had achieved their most significant expression 
with the Lc Nains. This neo-realism, which in Chardin rises to the heights of an 
mtimhit poetry, owed much to the Dutch school; but in France it was inspired 
by a rising social class seeking to express in it both its physical aspect and its souk 
That was why, at least in the works of Chardin, it surpassed its Dutch model, 
for which imitation was now only an indolent exercising of an acquired skill. 
This shows, once again, that realism creates positive values only if it expresses a 
teal passion and enthusiasm. 

1 An exhibition devoted to them was held In Milan in 191 y r 
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This renascence moreover, had deeper causes; it reflected a vp T of the world 
that was transfiguring contemporary thought. The new philosophy, too, sought 
to throw off the conventions by which it had been shackled since the Renaissance, 
when the Platonists had come to dominate thought with an idealism that had 
gradually become infected by dogmatism; it, too, strove to find once again a 
limited but positive basis in sensory experience, Locke had restored all its original 
weight to the assertion, JVi&il est in intelkciu qimi nm prim fmrh in stnsu (Nothing 
is in the mind which has not first been in the senses). In France, the Encyclopedists 
championed this pre-eminence of sensation proclaimed by Condillac, reviving 
the thirteenth-century nominalist theory according to which ideas are consequences, 
nor causes. Experimental science, also prefigured in the thirteenth century (which 
had coined the term satniia exptrimmtalis\ advanced irresistibly. The theory of 
innate ideas, so favorable to an idealistic art, was discredited, eliminated. The 
phenomena that had accompanied the emergence of the middle classes recurred 
at a time when they were about to triumph over their old adversary, the aristocracy, 
the inheritor of feudal tradition. 

The discovery of the art treasures of antiquity, which began in 1748 with the 
excavation of the city buried by Vesuvius, and the instinctive need to invoke 
Roman and republican virtues the better to denounce the degenerate upper classes, 
were superficially a setback to this development, giving rise to a Neo-Classical art. 
But this revival of antiquity was a deceptive one. Instinct spoke out more loudly 
than the refurbished theories of Ideal Beauty which came back into fashion. For 
David is actually a realist in disguise, as is clearly shown by his portraits, in which 
he freely expresses his true bent. He could not resist the temptation to including 
a most prosaic sewing box in his Riturn of Brutus (figure 137). 

Just as David ended by losing his way between the doctrine of idealism, to wiiich 
opportunistic considerations gave rise, and his own instinctive realism, which he 
repressed or made artificial, so all the official (Le., bourgeois) painting of the nine¬ 
teenth century gave evidence both of a loyalty to some intangible Ideal Beauty 
and an irresistible craving for the most down-to-earth and most platitudinous 
naturalism. The offspring of this monstrous marriage w as a hybrid—-a conventional 
realism which ^retouched" its servile reality with an affectation of purity. The 
fate of this school came to test in the hands of Meissonier and Bougucreau. 

IMPRESSIONISM DISCOVERS OPTICAL TRUTH. Writers on French pol¬ 
itics often distinguish between It pays rki and k pays pffkitl (the real France and 
the official France); a similar distinction might be applied to painting in the nine¬ 
teenth century. Alongside the official realism, another kind of realism asserted itself, 
in answer to an inner need, i.e,, the new positive (and even positivist) conception of 
reality that was developing out of the revelations of experimental science. In 
addition, discoveries were being made in the field of optics which had a more direct 
bearing on painting. 

I have referred repeatedly to the distinction between passive, barren realism and 
active, inspired realism. The difference between the two once again manifested itself 
toward the end of the nineteenth century. Once again, the trend that won out was the 
one inspired by a creative enthusiasm, which endows with a poetic significance the 
images the artist believes to be faithful transcriptions of reality. 
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Even before Impressionism, 
in the mid-nineteenth century, 
when Auguste Comte's positiv¬ 
ism was creating a stir in the 
intellectual work! (the philos¬ 
opher's major works were pui>- 
lished between 1850 and 1854), 
naturalism had taken the lead 
with Courbet, The work of the 
painter of Ornans is character¬ 
ised by a pictorial intoxication* 
bom of the happy union 
between the artist’s sensuality 
and an aesthetic doctrine that 
provided it with adequate 
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THE VICISSITUDES OP REALISM 


substance; this intoxication was enough to transfigure realism by making it lyrical* 

The old reahsm was now doomed. After the invention of photography it could 
no longer be considered an adventure, an exciting possibility. The representation 
of the visible was now in the public domain, instead of being, as before, die exclusive 
privilege of the artist. Realism was a calamity when it became a manifestation of 
purely mechanical skill; with the advent of the camera, realism became impossible. 
Automatism precludes art. 

It w^as then that Impressionism, making a sudden leap* broke out of this stulti¬ 
fying situation. For science, inexorably pursuing its researches, had condemned 
the appearances with which the eye had been contented s disclosing them to be a 
mixture of illusions and conventions. Vision w r as now defined as the perception 
by the retina of luminous spots varying in intensity and color. These luminous 
variations could not be reproduced by photography. This opened a virgin territory 
to art, and made possible a new incarnation or realism, in which it recovered its 
freshness and purity, and in which the painter was given the opportunity of en¬ 
riching his art w ith a new lyricism. 

Thus, after all, realism continued its progress. Starting with contours defining 
forms that appeared solid and heavy, it had gradually abandoned these in order 
to pursue intangibles. From the tactile it had passed to the visual, from the material 
to the immaterial. The lighting effects used by Caravaggio had caused the forms 
to seem distorted; reflected light,discovered by Veronese and Rubens and cultivated 
by Delacroix, had vanquished the so-called “local tones,” which were another 
source of the appearance of solidity. 

Now the pursuit of pure luminous energy- carried on by the Impressionists 
was to dissolve matter itself. Disintegrated, scattered into myriad bursts of color, 
matter was sacrificed on the altar of vibrant light. The fixed concepts that made it 
possible to conceive and to envisage a permanent reality were abandoned in order 
to conquer the two elements most resistant to painting—movement, and its 
consequence, duration. The painter, mindful that moments never return and can 
never oc recovered, set out to reconstruct the successive sensations that comprise 
such moments. Monet's series of haystacks, cathedrals, etc., were the consummation 
of this dream of representing time. The illustonism of depth was followed by the 
illusionism of time. 

But the fate of this campaign was similar to that of certain colonial expeditions. 
The army keeps advancing, subjugating new territories and organizing them as 
they yield; but as it continues its advance, the territory it has left behind returns 
to ir$ original condition, and gradually banishes the traces left by the conquerors. 
In striving to annex the whole of reality. Impressionism succeeded in grasping 
the most inaccessible elements only at the price of losing the accessible ones. 

Look at the 77 m mes with Hmsej <?/ Parilamtnt in the Astor Collection, which 
Monet painted during his first visit to London in 1871; then compare it with 
his later Tbamts with Houses qf Pur Hamm ^ done during his visit of 1901 You 
will sec, as though it were taking place lx;fore your very eyes, the gradual dis¬ 
solution of the landmarks of form, mass, consistency. Where does the water end, 
in the second of these paintings, and where does the sky begin; •what serves as 
the support for the stone of the building, and where is it situated? The vertical 
and horizontal axes which are still stressed in the first painting, and the dearly 
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defined areas of color that give form to the objects, have yielded in the second to 
a molecular dance of fog oscillating between two luminous poles* fhe sun and its 
reflection in the river (figures ijS and i^) + 

Another comparison is even more instructive* if such a thing is possible. Look 
at the two views of Waterloo Bridge. Not only does Monet minimise stable values 
in favor of impalpable ones, but, paradoxically* he even replaces the former with 
the latter. In the first of these two landscapes, density of substance fulfills our 
expectation, for it gives the impression of solidity to the massive stone arches 
under which the water glides. But in the other it is the hollows that are emphasized; 
the space between the arches takes on solidity while the stone becomes no more than 
evanescent light. The most firmly established mtkijs become reversible at will—and 
endlessly (figures 140 and 141). 

And now, a final confrontation: on the one hand, a church at Grdville* as seen 
by Millet, and* on the other, the church at Vethcuil* as seen by Monet. The first is 
a solid blr>ck, and our eye grasps its mass, clearly drawn* emphasized by shadows, 
and its substance, rough stone, its texture distinct from that of the earth and the 
grass. What is the second but a bemused condensation of light above a surface 
that reflects it* a mist of colored particles that makes the head swim, as one has 
never known it to do before, on looking at it—a mist scarcely distinguishable from 
the mirage of its reflection in the ritiled water? Painting has at last captured the 
very essence of reality—-it is like the colored powder that a butterfly leaves on your 
fingers when you touch it. But the butterfly itself has slipped away (figures 14a 
and 144). 


EXHAUSTION OF REALISM. At the end of its insatiable and impossible 
quest realism burned itself out, destroyed itself. Impressionism, by throwing over¬ 
board the ballast of material data, weakened the ties with the object; and a non- 
representational realism is a contradiction in terms. Now it was borne back onto 
the flood of multiplicity, always in motion* always transforming itself; it was cast 
adrift from the moorings of certainty on which the senses allied with reason had 
depended. The new r school, by removing visual data from the realm of common 
consent* by offering k up to the implacable and personal analysis of the individual 
artist, opened the door to subjective variations, tor each organism perceives the 
same external datum in a different way. Who then could decide where sensory 
diversity ends and emotional diversity begins? How could the painter respect die 
uncertain boundary separating the two? 

In striving to transcend itself, realism overshot its mark and sent art off on an¬ 
other tack, that of the free interpretation of reality—an interpretation determined by 
the artist's temperament, and soon by his whim. Will history ever be able to draw r the 
line between Impressionism and Fauvism? Bonnard* for example* can be claimed by 
both schools—by the first* as a continuator, and by the second* as a precursor. 

Furthermore, in subjecting to its corrosive analytic technique elements which had 
previously adhered solidly together, by severing contour from form* form from 
color, and color from light, Impressionism threw man back into the chaos from 
w F hieh he had emerged by dint of hard work. This danger was apparent to (Cezanne, 
who strove to reintroduce into these purely chromatic images the time-honored 
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dements that painting had thrown overboard in its impatient search for purity— 
form, construction, composition (figure 145), 

These dements, once part of the Bedrock of paintings which held them together 
and disciplined them* had now become dissociated* Free to follow their individual 
destinies. Impressionism showed that it was possible to operate with pure color 
without taking the trouble to render the matter to which the color is bound, without 
forcing it to stay within the limits of a mass p Le. p a modeled surface, or a contour. It 
is not surprising then that the next generation, that of Gauguin and particularly the 
Ntabis, proceeded to use color for its Own sake, and line for its ow n sake. The way 
had been paved for Cubism, and die abstract art which followed it. 
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Impressionism, the sorcerer's apprentice, had broken up the fusion of dements 
that had mads realism possible; then in pursuit of its goal it went beyond realism. 
This paved the way for the opposite tendency and led to nonrepresentational art* 


THE S1G XIFIC A MCE OF R E A Ll$ M. Reproduction of visible reality, whether 
we are viewing it at its origins or tracing its evolution in Western painting, is 
never tlie actual goal of an. it can be a prerequisite, but only as a means to anend 
which transcends realism. Apart from the extra-artistic functions assigned to it by 
magic and religion, realism has always been justified only by die emotion to which 
it gave expression. Left to its own resources* to being a discipline for its own sake p 
it collapses. 

Occasionally realism was inspired by a wish to preserve an emotional state by 
recording the spectacle that had nourished it; occasionally, by a need to give an 
apparent external validity to confused feelings seeking to understand themselves. 
But in every case realism was no more than a support for art, 

Man has often used realism as a method of securing mastery over the external 
world. It is the intensity or the quality of this ambition toward mastery that measures 
the value of realistic painting; the moment the ambition is absent* the moment 
realism becomes merely a technique of painting* it is indefensible and outside the 
domain of art. 

It was, once again* WoliHin who observed rightly (op. f//. t p. 264): "It would be 
foolish to suppose that an artist has ever been able to confront nature without pre¬ 
conceived ideas. His conception ... is far more important than anything he may owe 
to direct observat ion.., + The idea of observing nature is vain unless wc know under 
what forms nature is to be observed*” To the forms, we may add the feelings* Ehe 
state of mind. 

In short, it is not realism itself that has validity* but the human concern it expresses 
and projects onto the object which fascinates it, and which it removes thereby from 
objective neutrality* from the Indifferent status of crude fact; but the moment it does 
this, the object no longer conforms to its definition. In other words* realism is justified 
only as an instrument of expression* by which it negates its own purpose. Indeed* the 
artist soon realizes that in order to gratify his passion to reproduce what he secs* he 
must make it his own, assimilate it* bring it into conformity with his expectation* 
however diffident the latter may be; and in doing so he adds, changes, interprets, 
ceases to be a realist. He discovers that what interested and attracted him was less the 
object that he thought he was reproducing than the image he was going to give of it. 
After that he cannot help asking what distinguishes this image from its model, what 
makes it more satisfactory than the model. Even if the Image does come finally to 
resemble the model, it will nevertheless be made up of dements that differ gready 
from it—of lines* colors, textures—but which are made to serve that resemblance. 
Is it not then in these elements that the secret of the new value the object takes on, in 
being reproduced, resides? For after all it is they that created the value in the first 
place. 

At this point a new adventure begins; the one upon which painting embarked in 
turning tow ard the possibilities afforded by these means. Here begins the adventure 
of plastic form, 
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CHAPTER THREE 


PAINTING IN SEARCH OF ITSELF 
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T he realistic painter is confronted at the outset with an obvious fact* and Et is 
the major difficulty he has to overcome: if, when the work is compileEed t he 
has managed to convey the illusion that his canvas is identical with the model 
which it portrays, he will have done so only by overcoming a fundamental difference 
between what he secs and rhe means at his disposal to reproduce in We have men¬ 
tioned this difference before: the luminous impressions that strike hts retina, which 
Ids mind interprets as objects situated in space* have absolutely no relation to the 
flat, two-dimensional surface on which he executes his representation of them—save 
the relation he will himself establish. 
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A t first gknce* line and color seem to serve only as agen ts of the process through 
which they are transformed into an image—the image of something they are 
not Yet nothing can prevent line and color from having their own existence* 
nothing can stop a line from being a line, and a color a color; nothing can prevent 
the artist from realizing this, and from reflecting at some point on the peculiar 
nature of the instruments so familiar to his hand. 


WHEN THE MEANS BECOME THE ENDS. It is a law of nature that each 
thing tends to fulfill its potentialities—a law that applies* more particularly* to the 
instruments invented by man* and that has its effect upon the purposes for which 
they were invented. 

In the formula, H to persevere in one's being/* philosophy has given expression 
to this law* which governs every organism on earth* from the moment of its 
creation, no matter how humble its purpose. In life, ever)' force, from the moment 
at which It comes into being and acquires the power to act, seems to strive to 
assimilate everything around it to its own existence. Every movement made by 
this force with the object of reaching a certain goal becomes circular: instead of 
following the path that would lead to the goal, the force describes a circle* with 
itself as the center around which the action revolves. 

Our old* refined civilization, as has often been said* is threatened from all sides 
by the revolt of its instruments. They all seem unconsciously to be striving to free 
themselves from their proper functions and to live their own lives, to devote 
themselves exclusively to their own development. It is as though the original 
purpose for which these instruments were created were only the pretext for their 
present drive toward expansion. 

The machine* which man invented as a means of increasing hi$ possibilities of 
action, has gradually revised the world to its own specifications; now man adapts 
himself to the machine, acquiring new characteristics which make him more 
capable of serving this new force. And* as happened at the end of the Roman 
Empire, the institutions designed to carry out the functions of the state tend to 
develop into autonomous powers which obstruct the activities they were designed 
to further. 

In the nineteenth century* the individual came to assume exaggerated importance; 
iu the end he challenged the community and asserted himself to its disadvantage. 
Literature and art p which arc the individual's chosen fields of action* seemed to 
have become wrecking concerns* bent upon the destruction of rules that had been 
worked out for the good of all. To be sure* we are now witnessing a reaction* often 
brutal and excessive, on the part of the newer societies* which strive to check the 
individual and force him to submit to the general interest, which he betrays without 
stopping to think that he himself will perish with the group whose good he under¬ 
mines. 

Realism has followed the course of the other instruments of civilization. It, too, 
is a means become an end; what began as a technique at the service of magic* is now 
an artifice cultivated for its own sake. 
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The resources used by the artist—line, color, pictorial media—have in turn be¬ 
come rebellious. At first they sought only to serve their purpose, he., the pursuit of 
resemblance, as best they could. But laser, though they still appeared to be docile, 
they began to demand that the forces of which they were the instruments should be 
sacrificed to them. They demanded to be diverted from their purpose^ which had 
become an extrinsic one; they warned now to pursue only the improvement of their 
own quality. And what can we call this intrinsic quality, except beauty? 

Physics teaches us that energy required to propel a moving body will be transform¬ 
ed if the body encounters an. obstacle that prevents it from continuing in motion: 
it becomes heat, and this, on reaching a certain degree of intensity, becomes light. In 
the same way, the means of art, when they no longer serve realism, begin to pursue 
their own refinement. That refinement is the province of plastic form. 
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DRAWING: PHYSICAL RESOURCES. Ie is possible to show chat one by one 
the means used by the painter to the end of creating an imitation of reality have 
become the tools of aesthetic research* 

First, the linear element. Originally, it was the net by which the apprentice realist 
sought to capture his prey. But even in the prehistoric bison of .Ylramira* in the 
Egyptian bearer of sacrifices, in the athletes on Greek vases, line, which seemed 
to have been created only for a limited, practical purpose* had begun to serve the 
purposes of pleasure as well. In the same way* walking is supposed to serve a 
purpose* that of moving us from place to place; but steps taken along a path 
by a dancer no longer have anything in common with the practical purpose of 
walking: the dancer's steps are taken only to display the rhythm of the movements* 
and their harmony—to create beauty (figure 146), 

Gradually art discovered the pleasures afforded by line—phvsical pleasures as 
well as intellectual pleasures, and sometimes both. 

Physical pleasure* to begin with. To take cognizance of a line the eye must follow 
sc; in other words, the eye transforms the line into movement, or rather, re creates 
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the movement of the hand that traced 
it originally. This retracting is done not 
only by the eyes but by the mind, 
which, in order to comprehend the 
line, re-experiences it mentally. 

Images, Like ideas, can become active 
forces. We relive mentally the action 
of which the line is the written record; 
we anticipate that action with our 
muscles. 1 The spectator at athletic 
contests, if he concentrates fully on the 
sights before him, can sometimes 
scarcely keep hi$ own muscles from 
attempting to reproduce the contest¬ 
ants 7 motions; he mimics them in spite 
of himself. 

The same applies to Lines, Some of 
them are angular, and disorganized; 
if we were to execute them w ith our 
muscles, w T e would have to make 
painful. Laborious motif ms, which would 
result in a scries of uncoordinated 
contractions and relaxations. Such lines 
suggest toil and fatigue. They create 
an obscure discomfort which antici¬ 
pates, as it were, such unpleasant sen¬ 
sation s. But there are also smooth, 
curved lines, which would afford 
relaxation, even play, to the muscles 
that executed them- drawing such 
lines would be a kind of dance, to 
return to our earlier example. The 
flowing arabesque, with its effortless tu 
a tine. 
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cs that carry us along, is essentially such 


Fo r this reason the S line has always enjoyed a curious popularity, Lomazzo and 
Fehbien recognized this fact. Dupuy dc Great, in his Tratfi sxr ia Ptiniurt^ published 
in 1699, refers 10 the “Lomasse’ 1 rule which gives preference to “figures that curve 
hke the flame which always curves as it rises 77 (quoted by A, Fontaine, Doetrints 
d art m rranee ^ p. 9 l), De Grez is merely repenting, in less imaginative terms, 
what Ch. A. Dufresnoy recommends in his Art fit Ptlndrt: 
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Let contours traced with grace and flexibility flow like the flame rising in waves, 
or the snake that crawls and slithers as it winds along. 

Hogarth thought that he had discovered in the 5 line the secret of harmony, and 
devoted a treatise. The Analysis oj Beauty 7 to it. He inscribed this line on his palette 
in his self-portrait. He distinguished two varieties: the wavy line, which he calls 
the line of beauty, and the serpentine line, which he calls the line of gracefulness. 
“The eye is singularly diverted in following these lines, with their spirals/* he 
writes, “as well as their concavities and convexities which offer themselves alter¬ 
nately to oar vision" (figure 147), Hogarth also had an inkling of the reason for 
the pleasurable sensation this line gives. Speaking of the ornament that the English 
call “the stick and ribbon/* he analyzes its attraction: “Its seductive movement 
gives me the same sensation 1 have sometimes experienced watching a dance in a 
village/* 

The curve is pleasurable in itself, by virtue of its continuous and effortless tran¬ 
sitions, Ingres said: “To achieve beautiful form* one must not use harsh or angular 
modeling - the modeling must be rounded and without apparent inner detail.” What 
will be the result if the initial curve* which corresponds to the most natural swing 
of the arm, is completed by an inverse curve, as effortless as the first, which is 
complementary to it* and supports it? The key to this secret was known by the 
Japanese print-makers as well as by Ingres and Toulouse-Lautrec; the speed and 
rhythm of the curves in their works vary according to the artist's temperament, 
but all of them belong to the same general rvpc. Suzuki Iiarunobu t s print. Two 
Ladies B^Zfcnrg (figure 140)* is only a dazzling variation on the same theme. 
Here reality is merely an instrument serving to display the lines; it has been reduced 
to a pretext, the roles have been reversed. The wind plays with the ladies* ample 
drapery s enabling the artist to vary his arabesques; the sash responds to its breath* 
•and the billowing robe describes the famous S line. If further proof of the drafts¬ 
man’s deliberate intention is needed * it is provided by the line of the ground, which, 
though stationary, is drawn in the same vigorous arabesque. 

The basic principles discovered by the prehistoric artist are still vital, still being 
developed: repetition,. w r hich answers a deep need of the mind, is used more than 
ever, as a means of imposing order on multiplicity. The hems of the robes in the 
Japanese print repeat the same contour* forming a kind of frieze of S lines. At the 
same time we are witnessing a deeper realization of the interrelationship and har¬ 
mony of forms w hich was first demonstrated in the Lespugue Venus. The wavy line* 
which was in that instance the plastic principle on which the composition as a w r hok 
w r as constructed, now r appears in countless paraphrases reflecting all the possibilities 
of dimension, extension, and concentration that can be executed without violating 
the unity of the form* 


DRAWING: INTELLECTUAL RESOURCES. Line can also provide pleasure 
of an intellectual nature. There are lines $0 logical, so directly comprehensible, that 
they suggest the most perfect geometric formations, those which* because of their 
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clarity and simplicity, are most gratifying to the mind. Clarity an*! simplicity are 
always instinctively resorted to by the human mind in its efforts to make the world 
accessible„ by reducing it to the unity that is inherent in human nature. 

We want to assimilate Ehe outside world; to this end we reduce it to forms, each 
of which delimits a compact area lifted out of the primal chaos. These forms, for 
the mind, are ideas, and for the eye they are the simple geometric figures* The effort 
to construct ideas runs parallel to that of devising ideas. 

That the effort is spontaneous is best proved by the devices which memory uses 
to grasp and retain the natural appearance of an object: details are summed up 
and unified in a simple diagram, and this 
diagram is further simplified by being 
reduced to an elementary geometric figure, 

Vi Hard de Honnccourt*5 famous A/bum 
of the thirteenth century is a striking 
illustration of this pioceduce. This archi¬ 
tect, whose realisti c aspi rations “charac¬ 
teristic of his era—are clearly shown in his 
drawing of a lion (mentioned previously), 
nevertheless records the subjects he en¬ 
countered most frequently in the form of 
familiar geometric figures. He uses trian¬ 
gles, squares, and crosses in making dia¬ 
grams to show the essential outlines of 
models which he might otherwise have 
forgotten, because of their complexity. Sig¬ 
nificantly, the forms of these models from 
life fit in very well with the abstract ar¬ 
chitectural forms he also recorded in his 
notebook 3 which for their part are purely 
intellectual creations (figure 149). 

Let us make no mistake: what we have 
here is not yet plastic or aesthetic explora¬ 
tion, as we find it in Durer, but a practical, 
utilitarian device resorted to by a man who 
tries; to practice his profession as best he 
can. It afl the more convincingly illustrates 
the spontaneous, organic need of the mind 
to simplify or, as Emile Bernard said six 
centuries later, in 1888, "to rediscover in 
geometry all the typical forms of objects*” 

This need* when extended into the search 
for enjoyment, ends by producing plastic 
harmonies. These harmonies have their origin in the effort to discover the struc¬ 
tural principle of a certain figure, its essential form divested of the multiple details 
with which nature has clothed it. 
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Looking at Paolo Uccello's great mural in the cathedral at Florence, representing 
the ttmdQittm John Hawkwood (Giovanni Acuto), we might be tempted to ehink 
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it primarily a masterpiece of realistic illusion. By using only the resources of a 
monochrome painting the artist has produced the perfect illusion of an equestrian 
statue standing with its pedestal against the wall* in the manner of a funerary mon¬ 
ument, One could easily he taken in by such realistic virtuosity (figure i ;oj. 

But the preliminary sketch has been preserved, and there can be no doubt as to 
the actual intentions of the artist. This sketch is only a line drawing; there is no 
trace of modeling, which so readily simulates depth: all we have is an outline 
clearly circumscribing the figure against a dark background. Paolo f s deepest 
preoccupations arc disclosed in the refined combination of curves, Bill and firm, 
which testify to the use of the compass—the varying curves of the rump, the 
belly, the neck of the horse, which arc enlivened by several complementary curves 
delineating the sinuous contour of the “line of beauty ” 

In this case, however, the S line no longer suggests the free arabesque: it has the 
harsh precision of geometry. In it, we are no longer following the work of the 
hand, hut rather the work of the mind in quest of certainty; it communicates to us 
a serene feeling of ease (figure 15 1). 

A considerable effort is required to take in a simple cross section of a tree trunk. 
It is impossible to conceive of a law from which this outline, with all its irregular¬ 
ities, could be derived. The mind, tired in advance, gives up the attempt, By 
contrast, a circle suggests repose,, it seems unalterable and definitive; the outline 
of the tree trunk seems merely a distortion of a circle. We speak of the concentric 
rings appearing in the cross section of a tree trunk as “roughly circular/* while a 
perfect circle is that with an absolutely regular circumference. 

The closer a form approximates the simple designs of geometry, the more it 
suggests the power of the mind to apprehend reality. While it is difficult to draw 
a completely regular curve by free hand, the simple mechanical device of making a 
straight line drawn outward from a central point serve as a radius will produce 
a most perfect curve, the circle. The circle* the square, and the triangle provide 
the basis of pictorial compositions, because each of them derives from an easily 
grasp able principle. The layman is often hardly aware of the extent to which these 
figures impose their structures on the painter's mind. We may recall what Pierre, 
then the director of the Academy, said m chitling David for his Brute*: “What gave 
you the idea that you could make a composition without using the pyramidal 
line?” 

According to Emile Bernard, we tend instinctively to form i4 a diagram of any 
sight before our eyes/* In what is only a colored vibration we proceed first to 
discern lines; then we arrange these lines as a “geometric architecture.” The 
infinitely varied forms we perceive are replaced with a limited number of intellectual 
constructs. 

Our repertory of these constructs, however, is not fixed once and for all; slowly 
it evolves. It is not the same today as it was earlier. I mention this fact in, passing, 
because of its considerable implications. For many centuries the basic geometric 
figures were those arrived at with the help of “compass, ruler, and square/* in 
Plato's listing. These instruments were developed by an agrarian civilization; 
geometry arose out of the dividing up of the land. It is only in the past two cen¬ 
turies that this type of civilization, which goes back to the Neolithic, has l>cgun to 
be threatened* 
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The present machine age has brought about a profound change. The use of 
graphs, based on the analytical geometry invented by Descartes and the descriptive 
geometry invented by Monge, the need to calculate resistance, the growing im¬ 
portance of aerodynamics—these factors have made the modem eye familiar with 
the conic sections, particularly the ellipse, the hyperbola, and the parabola. The 
attentive observer will easily detect the influence or these constructs on modern art 
and design, from painting to fhrnitore or ceramics; he will see to what extent these 
curves tend to supplant designs based primarily on the triangle, square, and circle* 
which until recently were dominant (figure x j 2)* 


l-ORM OUT OF CHAOS. By its emphasis upon symmetry and repetition, pre- 
historsc art suggests how strong from the outset was the need to grasp a figure not 
merely by perceiving its appearance but by understanding the principle by which 
it was possible to re-create it intellectually The human mind likes to start with die 
elementary and to make it progressively more complicated, without, however, 
losing the thread of the initial unity, until the supreme triumph of a complexity 
seemingly equal to the very chaos of nature is achieved. 

Leonardo da Vinci succeeded in portraying such complexity. The foliage he 
painted on the vault of the Saia deLPasse in the Gastello Sforzesco at Milan has the 
appearance of luxuriant vegetation. One has to be forewarned in viewing this im¬ 
mense tangle; one discovers, on dose scrutiny, that it has a rational key, and 
actually follows the contours of a homogeneous and intelligible figure. Lf one 
mentally removes the branches and their offshoots, one finds an interlocking design 
with thousands of twists and turns, the result of an initial formula multiplied a 
staggering number of times* This design resembles the geometric labyrinths, 
entirely abstract by virtue of their mathematical structure, which are the hieroglyphs 
of the artist's projected ^Leonardian Academy” (figures 295 and £96)> l 

Here, perhaps mote than in his most famous works, Leonardo brought over inco 
reality the most stubborn dream that man has pursued, in art as in so many other 
activities: the dream of bridging the gap between the unity of an intellectual prin¬ 
ciple and the seemingly irreducible multiplicity of nature. All of Uonardo’s works 
reflect, in varying degrees, this temptation of the mind: each of his paintings suggests 
to the sensibility an impenetrable mystery , which embodies the very opposite of 
intellectual clarity. And yet Leonardo knew that such a mystery was the result of 
a perfectly lucid operation, carried to its ultimate conclusions by his own wilL It 
is not surprising that every work he created both fascinates and irritates its student 

Leonardo was carrying on the line of thought begun by the Greeks, who delighted 
in geometry and found their favorite expression in it* They dreamed of discovering 
in geometry the intelligible principle of everything complex. Thus Plato proves 
the excellence of the five regular solids, which were called thereafter the five Platonic 
orates. In the Timatai he celebrates the dodecahedron, whose twelve facets arc the 
three-dirnensiona] amplification of the pentagon. Carried away by his enthusiasm, 
he even secs in ir the mathematical symbol of cosmic harmony. “God used it to 
compose the master plan of the universe.** God, as conceived by Plato, had merely 

S i k eng raving*, of this type have come down ios^J according to Richter, they tntefcstcd [>urcr fa inch 
3-ri extent (hat be copied them. 
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applied on a cosmic scale the device that Leonardo was to use later to create his 
canopy of foliage t 

From antiquity on, form became the primary problem of art; and for a long time 
aesthetics w as to be only the study of beautiful form. Etymology, which often casts 
light on the secret thoughts of a people, reveals this identification of beauty w r ith 
form. The word “ugly” in Greek is dffjpj|io£, ke. s 8 *su ayjjftaro^ “without form.” 
Madame Krcstkovsky has shown that the same connection can be discovered in 
English, German, and Russian. 

When the dream of antiquity w as revived by the Renaissance, form regained its 
ascendancy; art set out to discover rational principles for itself and in the end fixed 
on pure mathematics as a w ay of accounting for the most various and most unex¬ 
pected embodiments of beauty. In 1492 Piero della Francesca wrote his treatise 
De qninque corporibns, in which he developed Plato's geometric discoveries. From 
this treatise Fra Luca Pacioli drew- the essence of his Dt divina proportions^ published 
in 1505. The year before he, too, had written a Treatise on Regular Polygons and 
Polyhedrons^ which, as the title indicates, w T as based on Plato's ideas. I have mentioned 
previously the interest displayed in this work by Leonardo, who undertook to 
illustrate it, and by Diirer (p* 84), 

That the basic principle of an was now sought in a mathematical proportion 
rather than a geometric figure means merely that a new stage had been reached in 
the path toward abstraction. The study of proportions, Le*, ratios expressed in 
simple formulas, which cover the largest possible number of terms, reflects once 
again the striving to reproduce the multi pi scity of natural appearance according to 
some single intelligible principle. The same people—Plato in antiquity and Piero 
and Luca Pacioli during the Renaissance—fed the w r ay in the new turn taken by 
these explorations. 

Pacioli's treatise Dz ditina proportion* deals with the “golden section,” which 
has been so much discussed, and to which modern art has upon occasion assigned 
an important place. As wc have seen* it had also been revived in the thirteenth 
century, an age which gave the impetus to several developments of the present time. 

How can w e account for the popularity of the golden section r It most adequately 
serves as a means of reconciling a single and simple intellectual principle witn 
consequences which in their variety come as close as possible to the bewildering 
complexity of the cosmos. Now, a proportion is the expression of an equation 
between two ratios; hence it must have at least three terms. What is so marvelous 
about the golden section is that it has only two terms. For we obtain it by dividing 
a line into two segments, in such a way that the longer pari is to the whole as tht 
shorter part is to the Longer 

This property of the golden section can serve as the basis for an indefinite number 
of inferences. By means of it a solid and easily accessible bridge ha$ been erected 
between the unity of ihc mind and the infinite complexity of nature, which the 
mind aspires to reduce to its own measure. Any proportion i$ welcome 10 the mind, 
for it suggests a basis on which disparate dements may be unified. But the golden 
section seems endowed with an almost miraculous power s which the senses in 
some way perceive and delight in. It is perfectly clear, exceptionally homogeneous 
as a principle, and there is no limit to the progression that follows from it. 

Thus line, which originally was put at the service of the representation of 
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reality, in the end irresistibly carries art to the extreme opposite of ffcalky: into the 
abstract reaches of geometry, and even those of pure mathematics. 


AtS ] HF.TICS OF MASS. It would be possible to show that every means used 
by the artist to represent reality undergoes a similar transformation if it is developed 
for its own sake, for the sake of its own beauty, and hence becomes an end in 
itself. 

From showing contour, painting passed on to rendering mass. The means, 
however, remained the same; they were merely extended into an additional di¬ 
mension. Representations of mass appeal to the sense of touch, suggesting to the 
hand the physical motion which models the forms. Wc say of an object that we 
caress it with our eyes.” The mind also delights in such representations, and 
what wc have said about the line also applies to mass. Wc have seen that Plato 
connects the pentagon, a flat figure, with the dodecahedron, a solid. The same 
problems arise, the same rules apply to both, only a diird dimension is added, 

Plato was the first to define mass independently of nature, as both a linear and 
a three-dimensional form, tn the Philebtts he says: “What I call here beauty of form 
s not that which is commonly called by this name; I refer not to the beauty of 
living things or to representations of them, but to something rectilinear and circular 
and surfaces and solids composed of straight lines and circles by means of the com pass, 
the ruler, and the square. For these forms, unlike the others, arc not beautifiil only 
Linder certain conditions, they are always beautiful in themselves*” 1 It was these 
torms that Paolo Uccello aimed at when he plotted the curves outlining his eque$« 
trian figure; Piero della Francesca also had them in mind when constructing the 
planes of his figures. He sought not only to define these masses clearly, so as to 
provide the pleasure of imde branding; he also sought to make them 'perfect, so 
as_to give the pleasure of harmony. To transform, By an effort of mind, the data 
of the outside world is to bring these data into conformity with the mind 
ure 153), x & 

file same effort is made by bouquet* whose disturbing similarities to Piero were 
noted by Henri Focillon. In his virgin, in the Antwerp Museum, he geometrizes 
the relief of each part; without exceeding the bounds of plausibility (which no 
one m his time would have dared to violate}* he comes dose to depicting the 
prototypal forms conceived by the intellect, eliminating everything accidental* 
and preserving only the essence. The heads of both figures and the Virgin s s breasts 
^uggust spheres; the arms, cylinders. These abstract shapes arc affirmed in the 
sohd objects—as, for example, those appearing on the back of the throne—which 
adapt themselves most readily to the design; they arc a fixed reminder of the 
th tines which are developed in the human figures. Thus the bodies themselves are 
transformed into structure of the mind (figure 154). 

The similarities between Fouquet and Piero della Francesca may be accounted 
For by the fact tliat in the fifteenth century the entire Latin world rediscovered the 


1 ^ 'in? s P irit * fesufie* to the persistence rjjf certain human presets pat ions, Maurice lacnii 

says inJbrvrhj (p. 5): "The ik-pch of our emotion is account for by the fact that th-rtc lines and colors arc 
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balance between the impres¬ 
sions of the senses and the 
requirements of the mind. Four 
centuries later, reacting against 
the exaggerations of optical 
truth demanded by Impres¬ 
sionism, Cezanne was to effect 
a si miiar reconciliation between 
natural appearance and intel¬ 
lectual construction. In April, 

1904, he wrote to Bernard that 
nature must be represented by 
means of “the cylinder, sphere, 
and cone ... e ver)* 1 facet of an 
object on a particular plane 
must he directed toward a 
central point.” The statement 
sums up Cezanne’s own artistic 
purpose as well as that of his 
predecessors from the fifteenth 
century on. Rubens was ex¬ 
pressing the same view when 
he wrote in his Thory qf fit 
l hi man Figure : “It is possible 
to reduce the dements or 
principles of the human figure 
to the- tube* the circle* and the 
triangle.” Only his contem¬ 
poraries, exhibiting their cus¬ 
tomary blindness p could have 
branded Cezanne* whose work 
is a classic of the twentieth 
century, as a destructive revo¬ 
lutionary (figures 155 to 157), 
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Prehistoric man, In particular the Aurigmcian sculptor, attempted to reduce 
reality to its basic dements through the taming of the mind; but he was obviously 
motivated by instinct, for he was striving to defend himself against the confusion 
resulting from the excessive complexity of the outside world. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ORGANIZATION OF PICTORIAL SPACE* 
The organization of the space within which the forms arc disposed, its subjection 
to the rules of geometry, involves a problem similar to prehistoric man's, though 
at a higher level of abstraction. We have become too accustomed to this organi¬ 
zation to suspect the difficulties that had to be overcome in achieving it. 

A long time was required, thousands of years of artistic experience; the problem 
was not dearly formulated until its solution became a basic social need. 

When, in the Neolithic times, the stage of agriculture succeeded that of hunting, 
and when. Following the end of the glacial period, the newer civilizations came to 
be concentrated in the valleys of the great rivers—the Nile, the Tigris* the Euphrates, 
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and the Indus, the future territories of great empires—the conditions of human 
existence underwent a complete change In these relatively small areas it became 
necessary to divide the land; the surveyor made his appearance, Man was con¬ 
fronted with a new problem: space was no longer merely the field of his activity, 
but a reality which it was necessary to organize, that is to say\ Erst of all to master 
intellectually. The human mind addressee! itself to a hitherto unknown task, which 
had suddenly become vital: the definition* measurement, and division of space 
in accordance with general and incontestable rules. The science of geometry* "the 
measurement of the earth” (jHZio-pzrqla), was bom* and with it a new concern, 
connected with this new power. 

Added to the problem of partitioning the land, of fixing boundaries in accordance 
with easily graspabk rules, was the problem of irrigation. Water, which was scarce, 
had to be drained from the rivers by means of a network of canals conveying it to 
the various points at which it was needed. It was thus that the primitive peasant 
became familiar both with die regular figures by which his fields were delimited 
and those traced by the water 
channels. 

It would have been sur¬ 
prising if this new develop¬ 
ment had not affected art. 

Henceforth art, too, strove to 
organize space. Prehistoric 
man had tackled these prob¬ 
lems in only a summary way, 
incising ornamental designs 
on the surface of objects 
in daily use; the figures 
he used might be called 
“protogeomctric*” for they 
only remotely foreshadowed 
the coherence they were one 
day to achieve. 

The art of ceramics, wltich 
came into being with the age 
of agricultu re* registered a £*"£ hfa* ^ madam pai^u r h an duauvrtd bw buntm tmtio&t cm id 
tremendous advance in this *-*«'**—**>~ 
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traced on pottery were inte¬ 
grated into over-all compositions; which were divided into sections. Borders and 
checkered patterns made their appearance; the art of sectioning eventually gave 
rise to the metope. 

A parallel development took place in the realm of figurative art. The earlier 
efforts to simplify contours and to adapt them to the limited possibilities afforded 
by the design and the means of execution were now abetted by attempts to order 
the total space treated by the artist. There is a striking difference between rock 
paintings for instance* those belonging to Iberian prehistory, with their figures 
scattered at random like a handful of seed— and the earliest Egyptian paintings. 
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An even more striking contrast may be seen between the latter and Egyptian 
prehistoric paintings such as those discovered by Winkler in the deserts dong 
the Nile (.Rtxk Emruringi of Southern Upper Egypt t London, 1958-35), or the tomb 
frescoes of Hjcrakonpolis, dating from the period directly preceding the first 
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dynasty, which for the most part have not been preserved- In none of these early 
works do we Rod the slightest trace of a total and ordered vision i*f space. 

But the moment we enter history, what a transformation! We find the same 
space divided by means of parallel lines, and the figures arrayed like soldiers obedient 
to the orders or the intellect. The contours of these figures have lost the intuitive, 
almost impressionistic quality which led us* earlier, to compare the Paleolithic 
style with that of Toulouse-Lautrec; they are now coherent and regular, unam¬ 
biguously announcing the birth of geometry. 

Simultaneously, the geometric treatment of mass* which had been brilliantly 
anticipated in the Aurignadan Vcnuses, reaches new heights, revealing the artist 
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as in command of a logic of simplifi¬ 
cation and combi nation. The marvelous 
and toodittle known “spare” heads, as 
they are called* epitomize* though their 
purpose is obscure, the sovereign 
power of mind over the forms of 
reality, which submit without resistance 
to its law (figure 160), The Mesopota¬ 
mian masterpieces of the same period 
embody similar principles, confirming 
the fact that this artistic stage is parallel 
to and reflects a stage of social devel¬ 
opment. 

It remained only, thereafter, for 
Greece 10 contribute the basic idea of 
geometric form, as well a$ the subtler 
idea of mathematical ratios and pro¬ 
portions, thus achieving a formula that 
has greater capacity for nuance and is 
more flexible. 'The Greeks were able 
more accurately to approximate natural 
appearance, and at the same time to 
give greater leeway to the mind in 
imposing its own laws upon the forms 
(figure 161). 

At that moment the classical Med¬ 
iterranean ideal took shape, over¬ 
coming the contradiction between real¬ 
ity as it appears to our senses and the 
harmonies that we delight in conceiving. 
This subtle balance prevailed* till it was 
upset by a tidal wave from the East upon 
which Christianity was borne in, and 
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world under an alluvial stratum 
alien to its own geology. 


L£ . ENTER LIFE. Classical Medi¬ 

terranean civilization had always 
been surrounded by cultures that 
4 _ did not share its taste for realism. 

I * I The art developed during the 

" - - Bronze Age and later during the 

Iron Age had come down to 
these cultures free of any Greco-Latin influence, and contacts between it and Classical 
art remained rare and superficial. The very different tradition in these surrounding 
cultures can be credited with having made a contribution to art: whereas in our 
Western tradition it is the forms of nature that are the object of simplifying and 
ordering thought, in this other tradition nature provided not so much formal 
suggestions as the impetus of its laft-% its dynamism. Reality was perceived not in 
terms of linear contours which immobilized it forever within set boundaries, but 
in its movements; and it was rendered by what w T e have called “lines of energy* 1 as 
opposed to “lines of form/* 
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Prehistoric art, which 
u nquesti onably contai ns 
the germ of all future 
developments of art* pro¬ 
vides us with the earliest 
examples of lines of energy. 
The art of the Iberian 
Levant, though partly de¬ 
riving from Magdalen ian 
art, which evolved in the 
northern Py renees and the 
Cantabrian mountains, and 
which for this reason is 
called Franco-Caniabrian, 
took an entirely different 
direction from it. Like the 
prehistoric paintings of 
Africa—to which, inciden¬ 
tally, it seems related—It 
contributed an animated 
vision, concerned with the 
motile and even teeming 
condition of living crea¬ 
tures^ men and animals* 
Little interested in defining 
forms by contour*, as was 
done by the Magda]cnians, 
the Iberian artists pre¬ 
ferred to represent them 
by splotches of color which 
captured their fleeting 
quality. 

In an amazing advance, 
this style of art spread not 
only to North Africa but 
as far as the southern tip 
of that continent; we find 
example* of it among the 
Bushmen in Southern Rho¬ 
desia, where it was still 


being practiced at the dawn of our own era. The obsession with movement was so 
strong in this art that it led to deformations, the limbs being stretched in the direction 
in which they are bending their efforts (figures 165 and 166). 

In the stylization at which it ultimately arrived* both in North Africa and Spain, 
this art preserved the same tendency, thus ending in a mode quite unlike that wdiich 
marks the end of Magdalen ian art. Instead of moving toward an ever more pro¬ 
nounced gcometrization, it ends ini kind of condensed notation, a real ssenography* 
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which totally ignores regularity* symmetry, and rational method # and produces 
purely graphic air reminiscent of written characters. The formula of vitalist aesthet¬ 
ics, that proposed by Guyau, “art as concentrated life,” might he applied to this 
early work (figures 23 and 1 62 to 164). 

The art of the nomads, which obviously owes nothing to these prehistoric works, 
displays the same dynamic features, indicating a major concern with representing 
movement and elaborating upon the turbulent lines it suggests. 

Thus, among the varieties of art that give a free interpretation to the data of 
nature, two large categories may be distinguished. One is the product particularly 
of agricultural and sedentary civilizations, at periods when they depart From realism 
and aim at imposing on forms a definite and fixed geometrical order. The other, 
the product of cultures of hunters and nomads, For whom life means constant 
movement, shifting from place to place, is typified by simplifications and contrac¬ 
tions which suggest a coiled spring about to be released. 

This contrast may be supplemented by another. The straight line, die embodiment 
of rigidity and fixity, prevails in the stylizations of the first category* while the curve, 
which records living reality more directly, Is preferred by the latter. Motivated by 
a need for the release of inner tension, the masterpieces of jewelry produced by the 
nomadic an of the steppes most often represent not single animals but groups of 
figures struggling together, tangled in knots like intertwined snakes. Here the 
line, instead of immobilizing the form, conveying it toward a perfection beyond 
time and giving it an eternal aspectIs a complicated trajectory, extraordinarily and 
endlessly mobile, sometimes constricted and sometimes relaxed and soaring 
freely. 

The offshoots of this trend, $0 alien to Mediterranean Classicism, are found in 
the Scandinavian interkeings and* to an even greater extent, in Irish illuminations , 1 
where it manifests itself in interminable linear fantasies (figure 167). 

This form of plastic abstraction discloses a profoundly different spirit from the 
other; the Celtic line, instead of keeping to the finiteness of the form and the 
fixity of the contour, seems to suggest the infinite. Ireland, which had little contact 
with Greco-Latin art and distorted the slight influences it did receive, has given 
us in its miniatures the ultimate expression of nomadic and seminomadic civiliza¬ 
tions, whose fundamental feature is their instability. Is it not significant that Arab 
culture, spurred on fc moreover, by religious scruples, should often in its art have 
prohibited the representation of figures, to give free rein to the abstract and dynamic 
graphic tendencies of its wandering peoples? 


Tl\R EMERGENCE QF ABSTRACT ART. It may be that nomads are nat¬ 
urally less inclined to be absorbed in the contemplation of nature than are sed¬ 
entary populations. After the Neolithic age—that is, after the third millenmum 
B*C—the art of the steppes spread throughout Central Asia; passing through 
Mongolia and Siberia, it was to link China with Europe. The first to carry it 
westward w T ere the Huns ; then, in the Classical era, the Scy thians came in contact with 

1 Tfoc uic of nhc term "Irish’' is cantcsEcU today by some scholar* tifho maintain ibrtl limou all thus* 
nmiiTpiccts wtrt created In the monastery workshops of NorthumbcfUfld in ngcthasEem ErujLmd. 
Nfiodbs to say F even so they relfeec the g^rtiur. of ancient Eire. 
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the Greeks in Crimea; later, a short time 
before the Christian er% it was brought in 
by the Sarmatians* whose tendencies were 
even more rigorously geometric; finally 
there was the great mingling of peoples 
following the invasions of rhe barbarians* 
and the raids of the Scandinavians, 

All this led to the spread of an art in which 
reality was as responsive to the injunctions 
of form as molten metal is to the mold into 
which it i$ poured. From Luristan, with its 
bronzes ,in the south, to the Chinese borders 
in die east* to the Vikings, with their inter- 
lacings in the north* and to the Celts of 
Ireland, with theirs in the west* this art 
marks the triumph of plastic imagination 
over the resistance offered to it by the pic¬ 
turesque disorder of reality. 

The Siberian gold ornaments show to 
what extent the animalistic realism inherited 
from the Assyrians by way of Persia had 
been transformed. Human invention, with 
its abstract combinations* has subjected the 
data of nature to its dissolving and reorgan¬ 
izing powers. 

The spread of this art of dynamic abstrac¬ 
tion* both in space and through the cen¬ 
turies, can be observed by following the 
undulating motif of the double dragon* 1 
which forms an S, from the art of the Otdos* 

1 Of- Edouard Salin, “Lm Influences AsLLdqu.cs et k 
haut Moyen / July-August, 19^ 

pp. 14^45. 
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at the bend of the Yellow River on the frontiers of Chtna^ down to 
its penetration into the ancient Romin Empire on the buckles of 
the belts, the fibulas, of the Merovingians. As the motif develops, the 
Hncar elements devour all the rest, till all that remains of the dragon 
is a summary evocation of its head at each of its extremities; in the 
Irish illumination the same dragon's head marks the end of the 
interminably involuted line ? when it is at last willing to come to a 
stop. Finally, in the eighth century, on the eve of the emergence of 
Romanesque art, this last survival of the initial realistic datum, which 
was still discernible in the seventh century, is eliminated from the 
motif, and becomes a free linear improvisation, looping and interlacing 
(figures 168 to 171). a & 

This completes the cycle. Carried away by the importunities of the 
lines, which he first used to define the silhouette of an animal, the 
artist becomes reconciled to the geometric forms suggested by his 
model. The realistic motif has l>ecn entirely assimilated to the means 
of plastic expression, which absorbed it entirely, fed on it, and then 
forgot it in order to pursue its own ends* and inevitably to draw those 
purely abstract conclusions which delight the mind, 

Wc witness the same process in the transformation of the naturalistic 
motifs on Greek coins in the imitation of them in Gaul > in which the 
models are invariably “dissolved,” and replaced with an arrangement 
of unrecognizable elements. Gallic coins and Irish miniatures have 
a common Celtic origin. Some writers have diagnosed the propensity 
for abstraction which they have in common as a “racial” trait. This is 
doubtful, however. Even though this phenomenon occurs only in 
certain human groups, and, generally speakings among those which 
did not take pan in Mediterranean civilization—and which this civi¬ 
lization referred to as “barbarians”—it is nevertheless universal in 
scope. We have seen it in prehistoric art ; and we see it here once again 
(figure 173). 

Wc also see it at the other extreme of the Classical Worlds where that 
world merges with the East, Those inclined to see the dissolution of 

1 By 
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figures as "GqJtic’ T will find instances of a 
similar dissolution east oflran* in Afghan¬ 
istan, in Gandhara* and in other places 
where, several centuries later* models 
deriving from Greek coins were similarly 
transformed. In this case the process did 
not result in dearly discernible geometric 
forms, but in signs* in abbreviations 
tending toward the dot and the line and 
complex linear constructions; and these* 
once again, end by becoming a rudimen¬ 
tary’ form of writing which serves as an 
excuse for creating this subtle plastic 
counterpoint* 1 Thus the Greek aesthetics 
based on the harmonization of reality is 
submerged and dies on entering foreign 
territory s both in the East and in the West 
(figure 172), 

Total abstraction, therefore* is not a 
caprice of our era* as some people think. 
It reflects a deep tendency that manifested 
itself in the art of the past. The champions 
of modern art may well justify it not merely 
through dogma but by pointing to its 
historical antecedents. They may also 
point to other arts, observing that in music 
the basic elements* he,* sounds* are com¬ 
bined and elaborated with no restrictions 
save those imposed by aesthetics. The 
composer is not required to reproduce or 
imitate the noises the car perceives in 
nature; if he does occasionally do so> it 
is only in a spirit of playfulness or vir¬ 
tuosity. Thus music is the prototype of an 
art that lives solely through its means: 
its only aim is to accomplish its own 
form and to evoke or provoke emotion. 
It is concerned only with problems of 
sonorous perfection or suggestive power* 
which find their counterparts, in the realm 
of painting* in those of plastic quality and 
evocative intensity* 

* Oui dfoiflks w Mr* Hundia far nuking this infaf- 
nutiofi, and the accompanying rtpfodupions, avail¬ 
able to us. 
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PLASTIC FORM 

Modem art, encouraged by the example 
of music, has tried to isolate these elements 
and liberate them from all alien concerns, 
such as that of copying nature. Thus, on 
exclusively logical grounds, purely abstract 
painting came to he championed. Henceforth, 
beauty, like MaUarme's Heredias, has the 
right to exclaim proudly: “0 cVj/ pour mm > 
pour ww, qm je jfear/s dfstrfct” (“Yes, it is for 
myself, for my sake atone, that I am flowering 
in the wilderness! 13 ) 


DIVERSITY OF ABSTRACT ART, But we 
must guard against absolute judgments. In 
die past* as today, the daboraiion of plastic 
form produced amazingly varied results, 
the range of which we must Consider in order 
to avoid confusing one kind of solution with 
another, in present-day art as well as in thar 
of the past- 

Sometimes reality is bullied into submitting 
to basically geometric organization, the space 
being divided into planes or masses whose 
arrangement is conceived as a new order and 
as a harmony. Tills architectural and static 
tendency first manifested itself in the Aung- 
nacian Venuses, and it has, in our own day, 
led to Cubism. The tendency was first seen 
in modern times in the use made of African 
masks by Vlaminck and Derain, when they 
shared a studio at Pont dc Chatou (figure 174), 
But the perfection sought by such geometric 
arrangements presupposes their being un¬ 
changed by time, and thus being outside life. 
Life, however, also has a right to inspire 
human creation and the style in which it is 
executed. And the assertion of this right leads 
to die replacement of static geometric ar¬ 
rangements by more dynamic ones. 

This dynamic tendency may be confined 
simply to the forms, which continue to serve 
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as the basis for plastic creation but ate given a new appearance and order. This 
was the course pursued by the Baroejuc, It was also the direction taken by t e 
so-called Art Nouveau, inspired by plant life, the rhythms of which, however, ate 
too lackadaisical for our rapid age. The same tendency is shown in the influence 
of geometry on recent constructions, not bv architects but by engineers, ’*bo 
make use of dynamic curves to solve the problems of energy and speed. 

Occasionally ttue surge of life manifests itself* not in forms and masseSj but 

___simply in the One that 

registers the movement 
of the artist's hand, its 
impulses and intentions. 
A whole new art is in 
process of developing 
out of this trend, using 
primarily ] i ne$ and 5 lashes 
or touches of color. The 
trend was seen first in 
the prehistoric age, in 
the Iberian-Afcican area; 
it prevailed in Chinese 
painting, which cannot 
be separated from callig¬ 
raphy and the stroke of 
the brush; it accounts 
for the interheings and 
sinuosities of Irish Illu¬ 
mination and Viking or¬ 
namentation, as well as 
the swirling motifs of 
Polynesia; in our time it 
has inspired the flashing 
effusions of Aodr£ Mas¬ 
son, or of such more 
recent abstract painters 
as Hartung, Soulages* 
Mathieu, and Michaux 
(figure 176). 

Whether the arti st seeks 
to divide his space into 
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E lanes or masses, or sees it primarily as a medium for depicting explosive energies 
y means of lines and color touches, he is always concerned solely with the plastic 
aspect of his art; he thinks of ic above all as a construction. But that is not all 
there is to it. After discarding nature in favor of forms that can be detached from 
it or created out of it, art has come to discard forms in favor of the materials of 
which they are composed, and, in the case of painting, in favor of the pictorial 


substance, the paint itself. The modem 
solutions, has helped to 
bring this factor, which is 
often insufficiently distin¬ 
guished from the others, 
into prominence. Along 
with the painters of ab¬ 
stract form, we now have 
—within abstract art—the 
painters of the formless; 
their work is sometimes 
given the seemingly con¬ 
tradictory name of “con¬ 
crete art” or “raw art.” 

Such painting aims at 
liberating the artist from 
the habitual notions of 
form and from the obliga¬ 
tion to represent nature, 
and compels him to obtain 
his effects from the very 
materials he uses. 

Some artists have resort¬ 
ed to this style primarily 
as a way of being provoc¬ 
ative^ humor playing an 
important part in tills (c,g T 
Dubuffet)j others have 
displayed true creative 
inspiration, for instance, 

Hosiasson in his latest 
manner (figure 177), Rio- 
pelle, Vieira da Silva, and 
Wols, who significandy 
entitled one ot his can¬ 
vases Grandt Pd/e (which 
might be translated as 
“The Big Impasto”), Pur¬ 
suing this quass-alchemical 


school, with its radical and extremist 
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exploration of ( mattcr, Baskine created a painting-sculpture which could be entitled 

T/jt Mercurial Philosopher*! Stone, 

Here again, our contemporaries are so bent on analyzing the ultimate nature of 
painting that they are often carried away by their theories rather than justified 
by them, 'Hie fact h that no theory can account for ah the forces that combine 
to produce the creative act. 1 am convinced that what i$ needed, instead, is as 
complete an understanding as possible of the complex motives that operate when¬ 
ever man acts. 

At all events, modern art, by carrying its solutions to the extreme, has contrib¬ 
uted to our understanding of the inner resources of painting, which might 
otherwise have remained insufficiently defined. Thus we are led to take up not 
only the problem of plastic form, but that of pictorial form, which is often confused 
with it* 


z. THE PICTORIAL ELEMENT 

P ainting shares with sculpture and architecture the distinction of being a 
plastic art, in so far as it attempts to solve the essential problem of those arts— 
the construction of forms. But the moment painting asserts its individuality,, 
its own nature, it breaks away from those other arts and turns toward life and 
movement, employing resources of its own. Then the line ceases to be merely a 
contour bound to a specific mass, and becomes a mobile outline that winds freely 
in and out, suggesting the living movements of the artist's hand; the colored paste 
is used not merely to fill In the previously drawn silhouette but to display the 
charms of hue and nuance and the felicitous impulses of the brush' it becomes 
a record of the movements by means of which the work was executed. All this 
distinguishes painting from the other arts, opening up to it a world of new possi¬ 
bilities, to which the principal keys are the pigment, the brush work, and the color. 


A new resource^ oic paint. In the earliest techniques the paint was only 
a very thin coating of color, used to fill in the contours of forms and to show their 
reliefs by various degrees of light and dark. Everything was subordinated to the 
achievement of effects of round ness and relief (figure iyB). 

When oil paint came into use it marked the birth of the pictorial. What had 
been merely a colored coating spread relatively evenly now became a substance 
of varying thickness, which could be modeled by brush and palette knife. 

In the early fresco and distemper paintings the liquid vehicle (water, various 
glues, sizes) with which the colored pigment was mixed had deprived the paint 
of body. Only when wax (which, however, the painters of antiquity seem to 
have used less often than some writers believe) is used does the paint have the 
consistency of a paste. Moreover, the brush work cannot be seen if the paint is 
absorbed, **drunk up^' by the surface to which it is applied, as was the case with 
fresco and* to a lesser extent, with distemper painting. 
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To be sure, there have been exceptions. 
From antiquity on, artists have occa¬ 
sionally succeeded, by the skillful placing 
of clearly defined accents, in endowing 
their works with a vigor and even vehe¬ 
mence that we are tempted to call “mod¬ 
em"; such works appear from time to time 
throughout ihe centuries (figures 179 and 
1 So)* However that may be, it is unde¬ 
niable that the technique of painting with 
oik actually began a new era in the fif¬ 
teenth century. When this thick but 
malleable paste, which can form heavy 
coatings as well as thin and transparent 
ones, came into the hands of painters* 
they did not at once realise all its poten¬ 
tialities. At first they confined themselves 
to using its infinite resources to create a 
closer imitation of reality* They even went 
so far as to conceal every trace of their 
own execution, in the painting, in order 
not to divert the viewer's attention from 
the realistic illusion that was their goal* 
For this reason they laid on the paint as 
evenly as possible, keeping it to an almost 
constant thickness and letting the brush 
strokes be completely absorbed into the 
fine glaze (figure 181). 

At a certain point, however, painters 
became aware of the specific properties 
of their medium, of its personality, as it 
were. This was bound to happen; an 
actor capable of mimicking the individual¬ 
ity of others cannot keep, at a given 
moment, from revealing his own. As wc 
have seen, every means lends to become 
an end in itself The new medium* after 
being used to further the cause of the 
imitation of reality, began to be used to 
further Its own independence. Painters 
proceeded to exploit the specific properties 
of oil paints—the fluidity, density* die 
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bland ness or vehemence with which they could be endowed. In music, each in¬ 
strument has its own sound, its own pitch, inflections of its own which serve to 
enrich the score. While art was engrossed in its concern with exact likeness> the 
resources of the execution and the beauties of the medium were only adjuncts, which 
were not allowed to interfere with the main pursuit. But now the degree of independ¬ 
ence achieved by the medium was to increase progressively. 


THE PIGMENT ACHIEVES INDEPENDENCE. The evolution of painting 
parallels that of language. In the latter, at first, everything has to be spelled out, no 
word can be omitted lest the meaning be lost; but at a certain point expressions 
that have become habitual begin to be anticipated by the memory, and these no 
longer have to be said. Similarly* in painting, the trained eye will grasp the meaning 
of condensations of form, abridgments, and even mere allusions. As a result the 
painter, instead of methodically and completely expounding his subjects, pains¬ 
takingly following each contour with his lines, showing each mass by his modeling, 
coulofrom a certain moment on confine himself to making typical and striking 
suggestions. 

In everyday life we do not need to examine a given object in detail in order to 
identify it; a few characteristic impressions are sufficient. In the same way painting 
came to confine itself to touches or patches of color which we are able to recognise 
as objects. But the less explicit painting becomes, the more precise it must be in 
what it does say. It finds such precision, as regards form, in a characteristic config¬ 
uration; as regards values* in a well-chosen relationship between lights and darks; 
as regards color, in chromatic effects that strike the eye with a certain freshness. The 
eye will be satisfied if only the essential features of an object are rendered. This gives 
the artist the freedom to use according to his own wishes the technical resources 
available to him. 
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Impressionism merely carried to its 
logical extreme a movement that had 
begun much earlier, aimed at freeing the 
painter from his servitude to visual 
reality; the only tribute the Impressionist 
painter is required to pay to natural 
appearance is in the veracity of the touch 
of color. He was thus enabled to escape 
from his long servitude to the intellectual 
dr tactile notions of contour. Form, 
modeling, and so on. 

In this respect the greatest precursor 
oflmpressionism was certai nlyVd a zqu ez s 
who in the course of his own career made 
the transition from the traditional ren¬ 
dering of reality to the optical impression. 

Around 1619, for instance* executing a 
head for his Christ in the House of Mar/ha t 
he meticulously defines the silhouette by 
a continuous stroke, and the mass by 
intricate gradations of shadows super¬ 
imposed on the flesh tones. In 1656, in 
his portrait of the Infanta i n The Afaidr of 
Honor, the color has become extraordinarily refined: it now does everything; every 
part of the skin in this face is rendered in its specific tonality* and we marvel at the 
number of variations* often unexpected anti hitherto unnoticed ones. But this 
precision in conveying the quality of the color frees the artist from suggesting any 
other qualities. He has expressed the essential: why should he add the superfluous 
data that might be provided, in a more theoretical and less evocative way, by 
drawing or modeling? This would lead to redundancy (figures lEz and 1S3)/ 

In his reliance on the judgments of his own eye. Velazquez occasionally defies our 
strongest expectations. Examine the head of Ills Rtditting Venus (National Gallery, 
London) at close quarters. You will discover that the artist has laid on the paint 
most thickly where actually there is avoid* the mere brightness of the luminous air, 
and that the flesh of the figure* where it is given prominence by the bones, is rendered 
by a gossamer wash, a mere metaphor of color (figure 1S4), 

The painter is now aware of having mastered his own language, including its 
vocabulary and grammar. Into this language he translates reality, but this time his 
version is not a literal one; for, while that would be exact, it would be much less 
effective than an elegant transcription which brings a fresh vitality to the beauties 
of the original. Moreover lie realizes that greater intensity can be achieved by con¬ 
ciseness, just as a single phrase of Tacitus is often more striking than a long dis¬ 
quisition (figure ip4)„ 

The Venetians were the first Eo discover chat continuous gradations of values could 
be dispensed with, A few apt notations induce the eye- -without the eye consciously 
realizing it—to supply whatever has been omitted, 11 would be extremely instructive 
to compare a fourteen ill-century bead—which a disciple of Giotto had modeled 
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meticulously and, one might say, spherically, in accordance with the conventions 
still followed by certain Renaissance masters—with a face by Titian, in which 
distinct and separate touches of color mark the essentials of the relief. Each of these 
touches is rendered individually by a stroke of the brush, which thus recovers its 
freedom of expression. 

The vehement Tintoretto boldly confines himself to a few brush strokes, which, 
seen at close quarters, are as distinct one from another on the canvas as clouds 
drifting in space separated by sones of air; and yet, when we look at the picture from 
a distance, everything falls into place, according to the scale of values, and wc see 
only a marvelously modeled surface which has the tangibility of a compact mass that 
we might caress with our hands (figures 1 3 5 and i86) h 


PIGMENT AND BRUSH WORK, Thus liberated from its servitude to visual 
realiry, the paint can now be used to reveal its own qualities as well as those of the 
brushwork. 

Pigment plays a double role. At a distance, when the spots of color merge on the 
redryL, giving the mind free rein to reconstruct them* the viewer only perceives an 
illusion of reality; when he comes closer to savor the nature of his cn|oyment* he 
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enters a new rL*i!m, the realm 
of painting proper. 

The helmet in Rembrandts 
Man with a Gift Hdmt (a 
portrait of the artist's brother) 
will arouse the enthusiasm of 
the layman for its wonderful 
rendering of the gleaming 
metal and the intricate Jew¬ 
eler's chasings. At dose 
quarters* however, the illu¬ 
sion is dispelled; the pigment 
asserts itself to the exclusion 
of everything else. We marvel 
at the richness of its possibil¬ 
ities. Here it is smooth and 
slick like enamel, an effect 
which had been discovered 
by the primitives; there, 
twisted and contorted like 
flowing lava, it eddies. Spurts, 
seethes* We can ga^e at it 
endlessly, as at the thousand 
shapes assumed by foaming 
waves or a crackling lire. It 
holds us spellbound, as we are 
field on the banks of a s tream 
that is sometimes clear as 
crystal, sometimes seedling 
with currents; as we are held. 
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in winter, before a fireplace, watching the leaping 
flames and sparks flying up from the collapsing, 
ruddy logs (figures 187 and 188), 

h '5 regrettable that Bachdard, who analysed 
so marvelously the poetry imagery of the ele¬ 
ments* should have neglected painting, this 
Protean medium that is capable of taking the 
form of everything outside it and at the same 
time of arousing pleasures which belong to it 
alone* Who has not lingered in front of a Chardin, 
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forgetting t he pipe, the kitchen pot, or the blue chest shown in the painting to 
marvel at the paint itself, which intoxicates the eye? The eye, too, develops appetites 
and learns what wtU gratify them; it becomes fond of the oily, thick substance which 
as with anacm ceramics* cracks in the fullness of time, like a good wine that mellows 
with age, Fhc pictorial substance is hard and enduring as a mineral, it is supple and 
pulpy as a plant, as alive and sensual as flesh (figures 1S9 and inj). 

It is alive, yes, for it has received its impetus from the human hand, which leaves 
its impnnt. It is not merely matter, it is frozen motion, a motion that is a thought 
The hand remains in it thanks to the brushwork, which can be emphasized now 
that the touch of color has recovered its autonomy. 

The lover of athletic contests does not attend them merely in order to learn the 
results of me competition* He follows the spectacle with attention because he enjoys 
the manner in which a certain athlete wins. Watching a fencing match, he almost 
forgets- it is a competition and becomes engrossed in the Swift* precise* and elegant 
motions of the duelists with their foils. The same is true of paintings in which the 
competition is between the artist and nature. It is important that the artist be 
able to strike his target; if he could not do so he would be merely parodying virtu¬ 
osity. But the motions by which he achieves such a result are as valuable in them¬ 
selves as the final thrust at the tonra 1 $ for the apfimado, This thrust may be merely 
correct or extremely skillful; it may be dazzling or deeply moving. 

If [he artist does not deliberately remove his traces (as did a certain archbishop, 
JJ™, ^cording to Saint-Simon, had his gardeners remove the footprints he left 
behind him when walking, so infatuated was he with the perfection of his paths), 
the brush strokes serve a$ a faithful and legible record of the creative act, testifying 
to its quality* certainty* facility* intensity* power of renewal* passion—one is tempted 
to say, its spirit. It bestows the permanence that the work itself possesses on chat 
momentary flash of creativity (figures 190 to 193), 

At this point we have gone beyond the problem of plastic form^ and come close to 
chat of expression. For the pigment is twofold by nature: through its Substance, it 
partakes of the spatial composition of the picture, and the effects that can be drawn 
from it; through the brushwork with which it is applied* it casts light on the artist 
and on what he reveals of himself in his work. 


* r* OP I HE HANDLING. An infinite variety of techniques pre- 

vailed from the eighteenth century on, after the painter had won the right not to 
adhere strictly to his model. While mediocre artists* those lacking in personality* 
w ere unable to turn this new freedom to accounts exceptional talents joyfully took 
possession of the new means of expansion. 

To the casual glance, a portrait by Frans Hals may appear indistinguishable from 
one by \ crspronck with respect to the pose* the general appearance* and even the 
modeli but the trained eye will at once perceive* in the painted surface of the Hals, 
an animation^ a secret sparkle, a kind of fermentation indicative of intense vitality. 
v-' Cn close quarters* the forms, the features so submissive to their real models in 
other painting, break apart, explode, become transformed into active forces. 
Ihe pictorial space is traversed by a continuous crackle of brush strokes, coming 
together and dispersing. 
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The marvelous thing about this violent 
eruption of paint, which might have resulted in 
incoherence, is that in the end it is always 
organized^ with an infallibility which is the 
mark of the great painter, the paint never 
interferes with the final suggestion but rein¬ 
forces it with an unsuspected throb of life, 

I have just referred to fencing; wc have an 
example of it here. The brush strokes evoke a 
flashing wrist, infinitely flexible producing a 
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scintillation of accents that are never wasted; 
each one hits its target, achieving the intended 
visual shock, Unlike his predecessors, who 
attempted to copy exactly the slightest inflection 
of reality, Hals, wallowing in his freedom, leaves 
the purely optical reconstruction of it until the 
moment it is perceived by the viewer (figure 
19a). 

We are thus confronted once again with the 
problem of life in painting, no longer from the 
point of view of its faithftil representation, but 
from that of the aesthetic pleasures it may pro¬ 
cure for us. As I have noted, movements are no 
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longer merely mpni ™W; they are now an integral part of the painting itself, of its 
structure (cf. pp. 148 ff.). 

Art historians have shown little concern with what I call the “pace 31 of a painting. 
This idea may seem paradoxical. And yet it is self-evident in the works; speed is 
perceptible in accents or lack of accents* in the gentleness or vehemence of the 
brush work. There are paintings as motionless as stagnant water* limpid pools of 
reflected light, which nothing threatens to disturb. There are others in which the 
caresses of the brush create an animation as subde as a suppressed sigh. Still others 
crack at the scams like the ground when shaken by temblors. And there are paintings 
that heave or seethe like streams in which strong currents create eddies and whirl¬ 
pools and spend themselves upon rocks. 

The pace of a painting is inseparable from its rhythm. Hals* Rubens, and Fra¬ 
gonard are among the swiftest painters, but Hals is impetuous, imperious, abrupt; 
the powerful Rubens is like a tidal wave sweeping everything before it; Fragonard, 
more nervous* surges, foams, and, also like a wave* ends in a similar flourish. 

Each of these painter's movements* so different one from another* communicates 
itself to the viewer* and by their effortlessness and perfection contribute to the 
pleasure given by the pinring. 


COLOR IS FINALLY RECOGNIZED. And what about color? It, too* had been 
the servant of realism* contributing to the identification of the objects represented 
as well as indicating light. But color* too* can be detached from the surfaces it 
helps to define, and within the contours of which h working in close conjunction 
with the modeling* it was formerly confined. Impressionism taught it to do without 
these surfaces, to animate the whole composition through its own resources. And 
Dufy's brush even went further, taking malicious pleasure in disposing his hues in 
such a way that they no longer remain within the boundaries of the objects 
(plate V). 

Actually* color is the dement in painting most independent of realism. The un¬ 
sophisticated regard color as an embellishments granting it the right to all the vagar¬ 
ies and caprices dial are denied 10 form and its instrument, line. For a long time 
one spoke of 1 ‘correct™ drawing* or "honest” draw ing* whereas color was permitted 
the license of reverie and imagination. 

This is accounted for by the fact that our sensory knowledge of reality is based 
on the experience of space; and intellectual concepts are also based on spatial anal¬ 
ogies, as Bergson has shown. Our physical grasp of reality grows weaker a$ we 
leave the realm in which things are apprehended through their form and enter that 
in which they are perceived according to intensity and quality, “Clear and distinct™ 
ideas arc formed only by analogy to separations in space. Pure sensibility, on the 
other hand, i$ blurred; it consists of naming but time. 

For this reason, in rendering nature* painting sought support primarily from that 
which reminds the eye of its experience of space and, by the same token, links 
vision w T ith touch. *Vil else was not “reliable,” and was distrusted. While form and 
mass tan be measured* expressed in dimensions or proportions, and governed by 
them, color, unless it i$ confined within forms, can be appreciated as color only by 
the sensibility. 
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Because cotor does not easily submit to the rule of the senses allied with reason, 
because it tends rather to be governed by impressions, classical painting used it 
only with caution, and only as a means of ornamenting and strengthening the forms. 
Significantly, the writers of antiquity condemn it, rejecting it contemptuously as a 
crude pleasure of the barbarians. Pliny says proudly: “With only tour colors, 
Apelles and others executed immortal worts. Today, when India sends us the mud 
of irs rivers, the bodies of its elephants and dragons, masterpieces arc no longer 
created.” It would be difficult to find a clearer indication that Mediterranean civi¬ 
lization regarded Fondness for color as something alien to it, something Eastern. 
Similarly, Vitruvius writes: “Today only one tiling is appreciated: brilliance of 
color. The painter's science is ignored.” And Lucian observes: “A spectacle fit for 
the eyes of a barbarian,The barbarians have less regard for what is beautiful than 
for what is rich.” And he castigates them for their failure to appreciate “art, beauty, 
just proportions, and elegance of form.” 1 


COLOR AND MUSIC. Tolerated but kept within bounds by both realistic and 
“plastic” painting, color w-as in the end assigned to an uncertain realm not clearly 
belonging to the spatial arts, and which through a vague analogy is associated with 
music Of this, language once again provides irrefutable evidence, by its frequent 
association of music and color. We speak of the “scale” of color values, of “loud” 
colors and “muted” colors, and the term “tone” applies both to color and music. 
We also speak of “colorful” music, of “dull” sounds, etc. 

It is not surprising, then, that painters were soon granted the right to choose 
and mix colors at will, without reference to their disposition in nature. It was con¬ 
sidered permissible that colors be arranged in such a way as to give pleasure to the 
eve, in other words, that they torm harmonies (another musical temil). Later, it 
was discovered that colors could provide not only physical enjoyment but also an 
emotional gratification, an affective resonance (once again, as in music). 

Color takes us into a purely sensory' world to an even greater extent, in a way, 
than music; for the scale of "sounds, as well as their organization into melodics, 
harmonics, and counterpoints, can be formulated w-irli mathematical precision and 
subjected to rules. Color, despite numerous attempts to subject it to such measure¬ 
ments, has so far proved resistant to any system. It cannot be expressed as a formal 
proportion or a chord. Only a subjective appreciation can approach it. 

Abhorred by “rationalists ” who admit it only as an embellishment, color delights 
the “sensualists,” to whom it opens out the magic universe of painting. This is the 
gist of the conAict between Ingres and Delacroix, a courtier that goes back to 
the Renaissance, to when the classical Mediterranean conception was rev ived and 
opposed to medieval conceptions. “Color adds ornament to painting,” said Ingres, 
'■‘but it is only painting’s handmaiden.” Whereas Delacroix noted down in his journal 
(m, p. 391) certain thoughts that had come to him: “Colors arc the music of the eyes; 
they combine like sounds.... Certain color harmonies produce sensations that even 
music cannot achieve.” _ _ _ . 

The nineteenth-century painters, Delacroix in particular, realized these irrational 

1 These characteristic passages are quoted by LioncUo Venturi, in his HiitOrf of At ■/ CrilifUm (Flench 
edition, Brussels, 19(8, p. 66), 
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powers of color. In a famous passage the great Romantic painter says; “Who speaks 
of art speaks of poetry. There is no art without a poetic purpose. The pleasure 
provided by a painting is entirely different from that provided by a literary work 
There is a kind of emotion peculiar to painting; nothing in literature gives an idea 
of it. There is an impression resulting from a certain arrangement of colors, light, 
shade, etc., which might be caJlcd the music of a picture. Even before you know 
what the picture represents—as when you enter a cathedral and ire too far from a 
painting to see what its subject is—often you are captivated by this magic harmony.” 
And although Delacroix goes on to say; "Occasionally the lines by themselves have 
this power because of their grandiose quality,” color remains for him the principal 
medium (Otums Jittiraires , i, p, 6$). 

Baudelaire, who certainly owed a great deal of his insight to the conversations he 
had had about art with Delacroix, discusses the same subject, in describing Tbe 
Entry of t!x Crusaders into Constantinopit, “It must be noted—and this is" very 
important—chat even seen at a remove too great to permit the subject to be identi¬ 
fied, let alone analyzed, a painting bv Delacroix leaves on the mind a rich impression, 
joyful or melancholy. It is as if the painting, like a sorcerer or a mesmerist, imposed 
its will from a distance, This singular phenomenon is due to the artist’s mastery of 
color, the perfect accord among the tones, and the harmony (arrived at in advance 
in the painter’s mind) between color and subject. It is as though tliis colorwere 
thinking for itself, independently of the objects it clothes. The admirable relations 
pnong his colors frequently make one dream of harmonics and melodics, and the 
impression left by his paintings is often almost musical." 1 

Thus we see that color acts directly on the sensibility, independently of all intel¬ 
ligible meaning. Color is no longer regarded as a mere adjunct of the drawing hut 
as an autonomous factor in the art of painting, one which may be compared, in its 
effects, with music (plate VI). 


COLOR AND EXPRESSION. Color is the quintessence of rhe pictorial, just 
as form is the quintessence of the plastic. But color sweeps us along on the path we 
are following, which leads from the objectivity of realism to what will be rhe ter¬ 
minus of our journey of exploration, the subjectivity of expression, till wc find 
ourselves in an entirely different country. 

To be sure, line and volume, too, became detached from that reality which they 
had at first merely striven to reproduce exactly; an art arctsc that combined and har- 

1 It h iterating to note that Charles Blanc, who knew Delacroix, express**! similar ideas in a study 
published in L* Ttmfit (May 6. i Sfti.) when the paintings in the library of the Chamber of Deputies wen: 
being restored. He too may have been influenced by bis COGYcrWtLons with the master) "Before knowing 
Anything about (he Subject of the painting, the pantomime of (he figures,, the various roles they play, we 
anticipate the emotion Wc will feel, in such a u r ay that if (he fnecuf e Were upside down it would Still produce 
tbe intended impression, or at least would arouse (he flrsr intimations of it in tbe mind, like one of those 
preludes (ha( prepare uJ for a solemn or light, a sad or triumphant mcJody T a funeral march or a gay tUOt 14 

The idea continued to be influential. We find it expressed by MatisSe; “A work must carry jq full signif¬ 
icance within itsdf and impose it on the viewer before he knows its Subject. When J see Q\qi io + s fresco 
In Padua, 1 do not ask myself what particular scene from the life of Christ 1 have before me; rather, 1 grasp 
immediately (he emotion it Suggests, for it is in (he lines, in (he eotn poll dun. in the color, and the tide will 
merely eoulirm my impression." Matisse, however, makes the quest ion a broader one, referring noi merely 
to the expressive power of color but to that of the pitmlng ^ a whole. 
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monized these^two dements; bur their suggestive, expressive powers were more 
restricted than those of color. 

Color too had contributed to the rendering of natural appearance, though in a 
more subsidiary capacity; it had leagued itself with line and volume to organize the 
pictorial space, and had lent itself to the same plastic combinations. 

The painter is well aware of the fact that colors are subject to a grammar of their 
own. They attract or repel one another; a balance of colors requires that the domi¬ 
nant tones should not remain isolated, that they should be echoed; and the optimum 
effect is achieved when the relaxation induced by a variety of colors helps us appre¬ 
ciate the unity of the whole. Wc recognize in this certain principles of plastic rela¬ 
tions, which apply not only to color but also to line and to volume. An art which 
devoted itself to these relations more intensively than any other has done—i.e., 
Cubism (and its more uncompromising descendant,, abstract art)—realized perfectly 
the interdependence of the two elements: the most accomplished works of Cubism 
are refined structures in which both form and color play a part, and are so doscly 
involved with each other that often we cannot tdl which of the tw T o has the major 
role. 

However, it is not in the plastic realm that colat finds its true homeland, to which 
it summons us imperiously, and in which it deploys fully its most magical powers: 
tills realm is that of the psyche. 

To enter thi s realm now would require us to move directly from this chapter dealing 
w ith plastic considerations into a discussion of the expressive powers and the inner 
significance of painting. But the time has not yet come for that. We have still to 
study the crowning achievement of painting, the co-ordination of all the dements 
considered so far with a view to securing their full effectiveness. They must all be 
gathered into a single structure, in which they wiU reinforce one another, creating a 
Foundation for the work which comes Into being only after these elements are 
integrated into a single organism. Lessing once said {La$ttdti ¥ ch. \x) dial plastic 
beauty results from the harmony of ail the parts of a w ork that can be encompassed 
by a single glance. We may add that, at a deeper level, it results from the harmonious 
organization of its powers. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


PAINTING IN SEARCH OF ITSELF: 
COMPOSITION AND TOTAL EFFECT 

To |ijV real txitttas* to i&irtgs whirb have re¬ 
mained at the stage iff m tswNm m nainrt. 

Gtittk 


T he visible dements of which a painting is composed—the lines and forms, 
medium and color—have gradually emerged; but the painting becomes an 
independent entity* unlike any other > only when these dements are integrated into 
a whole. This primary goal of artistic creation can be achieved only by means of the 
composition. Only then can we speak of the painting as a work of art, only then can 
it perform its ’vital function—that of revealing the secret of its invisible elements* 

THE WORK OF ART CONCEIVED OF AS AN ORGAN!SAL It is doubtless 
to the credit of our era that it has realized more fully than any other that a work of 
art must not merely demonstrate the artist’s skill or illustrate the application of an 
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aesthetic doctrine, but must also &r—that it must exist as an original entity* something 
that has never existed before and that has no existence outside itself. 

The work of art is a “creation” not merely because it reveals new aesthetic or 
plastic values, but because, once it has been completed* it has the character of a little 
universe of its own, Bach work of art involves a fresh and total act of creation* 
which is as likely to fail as to succeed. 

Therein lies the danger of what the Germans call Kmsfwlssenscha/^ “the science of 
art*” In attempting to account for the work of art—to determine the historical and 
psychological laws that govern it—we are prone to forget that it also exists as an 
independent entity. To be sure* it is the fruit of a complex process of gestation; 
but a fruit must ripen and fall from the tree that has produced it and nourished it, 
before it can be truly savored and consumed, that is, before it can fulfill its destiny 
as far as we are concerned. A knowledge of botany does not help us to taste the fruit; 
we must bite into it. 

“The science of art' 1 tells u$ everything about this fruit except how it tastes; we can 
learn this only from experience. This is not to say that such a science serves no 
purpose. Every pleasure is enhanced by knowledge; but intellectual knowledge is 
significant in this case only if it extends the boundaries of sensory experience without 
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supplanting st; for only through the latter can we truly comprehend the nature of 
the thing before us. 

This Suit must have a fertile soil from which the tree that bears it can extract the 
nourishment it requires; it must have a climate in which it can thrive; but above all 
it must have an inner core, something exclusively its own, around which the pulp, 
the flesh, the skin that sanctifies it as an isolated entity, will gradually form. All 
else is mere preparation, and leads to failure unless this rtsult is achieved. 

The problem was stated with particular clarity by Henri Foci lion in his Uft it/ 
F&rws m Art (English translation, Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc** New York, 1948, 
pp. z fi); “How best can we define something that lies So far beyond the reach of 
time and yet is subjected to time? Is this prodigy merely a simple phenomenon of 
cultural activity in a chapter of general history? Or is it something added to out 
universe—an entirely new r universe, with its own laws, materials, ana development, 
with its own physics, chemistry, and biology, with its own engendering of a 
separate humanity?.*. In other words, a work of art is not the outline or the graph 
of art as an activity; it is art itself. It docs not design art; it creates in Art is made 
up, not of the artist's intentions, but of works of art. The most voluminous collec¬ 
tion of commentaries and memoirs, written by artists whose understanding of the 
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problems of form is fully equaled by their understanding of words, could never 
replace the meanest work of art Jn order to exist at all, a work of art must be tangible. 
It must renounce thought* must become dimensional* must both measure and qualify 
space. It is in this vety turning outward that its inmost principle resides. It lies 
under our eyes and under our hands as a kind of extrusion upon a world which has 
nothing whatsoever in common with it save the pretext of the image in the so-called 
"arts' ofc imitation/* 

The work of art comes into existence only at the moment when it is self-sufficient, 
when explanations are no longer needed to justify it* but only to comment on it, 
to define its true scope. To achieve such self-sufficiency, it must be an organism, 
that is to say t a living unit composed of diverse elements brought together to fulfill 
a common function. This living homogeneity can be proved only by the impossi¬ 
bility of severing any part from the whole or even of altering any part without 
affecting the whole. 

The painting achieves unity through the composition* and the composition is 
valid only if it brings about this indissoluble solidarity, not only among all the 
visible dements, but also among all the invisible dements that nourish the life of 
a painting. It results, in other words, from a convergence of the plastic with the 
intellectual, the sensory warp with the mental woof* the many and inextricably 
interwoven threads which constitute the mysterious fabric of the work of art. 

Any artist who is unaware of this will fail dramatically. Charles Qdaberge, the 
early nineteenth-century landscapist admired so much by the young Theodore 
Rousseau, is a case in point His precocious gifts justified the highest expectations. 
Everything was within his reach, but he fell under the spell of reality and his own 
capacity for reproducing it: the thousand little details of the outside world, brought 
to life solely by his skill in capturing them, proliferated endlessly under his eye and 
brush; the tide of them kept mounting* breaking the artificial boundaries of which 
every work of art is comprised, and at last submerged the painter himself, “To 
give substance to a tone/’ Delaberge said, “to strengthen a harmony, thousands 
of forms of vegetation and myriads of beings must be conjured up from the earth. 
You will see later . when you come to love life to the point of losing your mind, 
how gratifying it is to look into the very souls of the infusoria/* 

It i$ this submission of the artist to external reality, which dissipates the energies he 
must seek to control and bring together, that Delacroix warned so passionately 
against when he said that the artist must above all be able to make sacrifices. On April 
i 6 j 1846, he wrote to Champrosay: “Only the greatest artists are capable of endowing 
their works with the utmost possible unity* so that the details not only do not work 
against it, but are absolutely indispensable to it.” 1 

1 Guam F, p, I TO. Diderot, in his " 5 n|on of 176 had nmk the tame point in trying TO j mttfy 

the technique of JjCUiherboLirg, Casinov*, and Chflfdin, who btwildtrd him somewhat by their inclusive- 
fim. “Nothing is more difficult/ 1 he says, “than to combine this mericu]qajsne» h this concern for detail, 
with what is called "the broad manner/ if the brush strokes arc discrete and must be perceived separately, 
tk tflrft of a wiwir if kft. Wh*F artistry is required to avoid [his pitfall [" 

A great Critic of the next century, Theophile Gautier, m hts Hilton t dk Rfimaxtijm (p. a 13}, observed of 
Delacroix* possibly recalling hit conversations with him: H 'Everything is held together, every thing is 
connected* forming a magical whole, no part of which can be removed or displaced without causing the 
edifice to collapse." Gautier praised the Romantic master for a quality he found also In Rembrandt e "this 
profound, indissoluble unity. M 
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This point 1$ of the greatest importance. The gradual labor which, beginning 
with an idea, a sketch, a trial version, eventuates in the work, must aim at unity 
and solidity at each of the levels of artistic creation. At the level of realism it must 
sort out and bring into harmony all the details taken from nature; at the level of 
plastic form, it must unify the visible elements that comprise the structure of the 
painting; at the poetic level, it must integrate the spiritual elements that permeate it. 
Finally—and this i$ the crowning achievement—all the resources utilized at each 
of the three levels must be made to work together in such a way that only a single 
entity, the painting itself emerges at the end. 

This labor of fashioning the final unity carries with it a danger, however. If the 
unity it results in is too imperious, the painting as a whole will be impoverished. 
Unity must be attained by a seeming contradiction: through the development of 
a richness found only in diversity. Montesquieu made, on this subject, a profound 
observation, which may provide us with a key to the art of composition: "Things 
we see one after another must have variety; those we take in at a single glance must 
have symmetry.” 

The artist must not only provide the music for each of his instruments to play; 
he must rigorously subject each one to the direction of the conductor, who makes 
all the separate voices of the orchestral instruments combine into a single voice, a 
single song rising out of the harmony of all of them. The trained ear wifi be able to 
distinguish the melody played by each instrument, and to appreciate its timbre and 
sonority, at the same time never losing its awareness of the total impression produced 
by them all Thus, once again, wc sec art attempting to forge a bond between con¬ 
tradictories : between the striving for unity, on me one hand, and for the boundless, 
on the other. 


COMPOSITION THROUGH FORM* Nothing is more instructive for an un¬ 
derstanding of composition than to follow a painting from the preliminary sketch 
—made directly from life and which the artist uses as his point of departure—to 
the finished work, in which he fusts together the contradictory elements in die 
sketch by means of his intelligence and sensibility'. 

The two versions of the Bridge ar Nam are a fantiliar example. In the study, 
Corot T wdth marvelous skill, transforms his initial impression of the landscape 
before his eyes into a jewel of luminosity, in which the effect is achieved uncon¬ 
sciously, and yet how subtly, by the spontaneous harmonizing of the tonal values, 
by the sustained quality of the emotion, by the magic of light. The finished painting, 
which w ? as exhibited at the Salon of 1827, is governed by more intellectual and more 
conscious concerns (figures 196 and 197}. 

Without doubt^ we will prefer the first version, in which the unity is achieved 
miraculously, by purely instinctive means; but w r e find it easier to understand the 
mechanisms operating in the second. In it, in accordance with the teachings of the 
academy, Corot aims primarily at a well-calculated balance of lines and masses. 
He chooses as hi$ guiding plastic theme a form suggested by his subject matter: 
the projection of the river bank on the right, which describes a parabola. Hie 
other bank lends itself to the development of this theme, in fact p already hints at it: 
it will suffice to place a tab tree there, whose shape prolongs the curve of the 
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bank. Thus* like ripples in a pool that keep being repeated in wider and wider 
circles* a sequence of similar and interrelated motifs runs from one end of the 
painting to die other. Along the left bank a road* imagined by the artist* begins 
to describe a third curve* still broader* which is echoed symmetrically by the 
clump of trees. 

At this point Corot becomes aware of the fact that a too rigid unity threatens to 
become mechanical. To avoid such a result* he turns the road he has invented 
toward the lower left-hand comer of the painting* thus forming a counter-curve* 
the reverse of the one that might have been expected* but still in keeping with the 
general spirit of the composition: it creates an element of surprise. 

Frequently the plastic organization of a painting is based not on an element 
borrowed from nature but on the pictorial space itself. There arc countless ex¬ 
amples of this* The figure of the Virgin in the Virgin and Child by the Master of 
Moulins is placed at the center of a luminous circle* which* being set within the 

irectangle inscribed by the 
frame, raises a problem anal¬ 
ogous to the one the archi¬ 
tect has to solve when he sets 
a cupola upon the square 
formed by its supporting 
walls. He seeks to effect the 
transition from one shape to 
the other by means of pen¬ 
dent] ves and squ inches* and 
the stone obeys hi$ command. 
The painter* however* is 
compelled to perform such 
an operation on an image 
taken from nature* which 
resists him. He therefore 
adapts his design to it. The 
angels hovering over the 
Madonna can* thanks to their 
suspended position and their 
fluttering wings* serve as a 
plausible means of effecting 
the transition between the 
circle within which the central 
figure is placed and the rec¬ 
tangular outline of the frame. 
The color helps in achieving 
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this: it encloses the Virgin 
within successive circles, in 
the various hues of the 
rainbow, which gtow fainter 
as they move outward (fig¬ 
ures 19S and 199). 

The illusionistic effect of 
depth created by perspective 
tan be used, in the compo¬ 
sition, in conjunction with 
pictorial surface. The lines of 
perspective may serve to 
create the illusion of distance, 

Seeming as they do to lead 
inward toward the horizon ; 
while* on the picture surface, 
they buttress the plastic struc“ 
ture. Illusionistic effects and 
composition, instead of being 
at cross purposes s will then 
work in collaboration. The 
most famous example of such 
co-operation is Leonardo da 
Vinci's JLast J 'upper: the van¬ 
ishing point coincides with 
the principal subject* the head 
of Christ; thus the lines of the 
rafters can be seen both as an inverted pyramid with the head at the apex, and as 
parallels converging upon the vanishing point in an imaginary distance (figures 
208 and 209). 

Veronese* in his Christ in the Honst of Ltvi, carries this duality to its ultimate 
extreme. He introduces two balustrades which are seemingly in the picture plane, 
but which at the same time form diagonals leading toward the center at which the 
lines of perspective meet. Such refinements in the construction result in an im¬ 
pression of perfection, hence of beauty (figure 195). 
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COMPOSITION THROUGH MOVEMENT. Any given element of the painting, 
whether representational or purely formal, can provide a basis for its organisation. 
The general structure may be dynamic or static; the lines on which it is based 
do not have co be those which define forms* but may equally well be those which 
indicate the direction of the forces suggested by the action represented. 

Rubens" Alfcgpry 0/ W ar is an example of a dynamic composition. It is animated 
by a single impetuous movement, which begins at the left* with the gesture of 
the woman attempting to hold back the warrior but helplessly dragged in his 
wake. 

It is continued in the surge forward of the same male figure* propelled by Discord* 
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whose outstretched arms extend the line of the woman’s arm. Then, to avoid 
the danger of excessive regularity, the artist gives the basic movement a twist 
upward* toward the right-hand comer* so that the total effect is that of an epic 
upheaval, a cry of protest rising to the sky. 

Rubens" wealth of invention does not stop there. As he often does, he repeats 
and gives emphasis to this lateral thrust with another^ along a different trajectory. 
The axes of the figures in the painting progress from the vertical to the horizontal* 
the movement being that of a collapsing fan, similar to what we have seen in 
Bruegel (figure T19). In the Rubens, the pivot of this movement is in the lower left- 
hand comer, at the base of the vertical column. The allegorical figure whose 
raised arms express despair begins the trend away from the perpendicular, which 
becomes more marked in the nude female figure and the warrior who is breaking 
away from her. His raised arm, holding the shield* establishes the diagonal, and 
the furious figure of Discord all but bisects the superior angle. The clouds of 
smoke and the group of terrified mothers approach the horizontal, along which is 
extended the prone figure at the lower right. While the first movement ends in 
an epic thrust upward, the second movement ends in the fall downward, evoking 
death (figure zoo). 

We have said that the line that comes closest to embodying life is the curve. 
Rubens often bases hi$ compositions on curves—but never on fixed, dosed curves 
that suggest the monotonously circular* which is merely camouflaged immobility 
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(■"the center of the wheel where speedis slumber! ng/ fc 
Cocteau has said) - His curves are open and irregular, 
of the kind that can be expressed by geometrical 
progressions such as the spiral, sign of an in/initely 
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expanding form. A notable example is his Virgin with Ajtgtls in the Lftuvjtc. There, 
the Yirgin^s breast Is the generating point of a curve that broadens continuously, 
passing thro ugh the body of the Child Jesus, is drawn up past the cherubs holding 
the crown, then, gathering force, goes swirling through the dusters of infants 
and runs off the canvas into space at the upper left-hand comer. According to 
legend, the Milky \^ay was thus formed in outer space, from a drop of the precious 
liquid that spurred from Juno's breast; and Rubens treated tills subject in another 
painting, where the curve suggests the path of a comet. Here the curve* uncoiling 
like a spring, suggests the swirling of nebulae, of worlds in the process of formation 
(figure 201), 

His Bank pj iht Amazons, too, displays looping curves in the frenzied rotating 
movement that surges across the canvas. The arch of the bridge seems to be there 
only to remind us of the fixed, geometric form the curve would assume if it consented 
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to return to Immobility. AH the more powerful, by contrast, is the sight of the 
charging horses, carried forward by the very imbalance of their rearing positions, 
whose tilt is repeated across the canvas, preparing the way for the fall, the violent 
collapse at the right, where the wave* having spent its force, curls over and recedes 
in its own foam! The whole painting is swept along in the wake of this movement* 
which refuses to surrender to the perfection of the circle* with its eternal beginning- 
again, which keeps breaking out of it, as in the centrifugal thrust of the horse at 
the right, w hich has unseated its rider. 

Rube ns" rich genius, however* ako owed much to Italian classical sources; and, 
faithful to the principle of unity in diversity* he discreetly suggests a vertical axis* 
which in another kind of composition might have served as the pivot for a fixed 
structure as well as for a symmetrical arrangement. Here, by merely hinting at 
such a point, he emphasizes all the more strongly the irregularity of this mad 
swirling. At the center of the bridge is the body of a slain combatant* whose arm, 
hanging down, interrupts the curve of the structure, as it interrupts* by its silence, 
the tumult of battle. This h no mete anecdotal detail, as some might think; its 
perfectly central and vertical position* its straightness* are a reminded to u$ that 
no matter how madly a pendulum may swing* it has its fixed point. It was by in¬ 
stinct* no doubt, rather than by cold calculation, that Rubens, this master of com¬ 
position, placed at the heart of his work the small contrast which provides a point 
of repose and emphasizes the dynamic character of the whole (figure 202). 

Life is more than crude energy released in action. The visible world extends 
into the invisible* and finds its echo in spiritual meanings. Movement* much 
more than form, is evocative. Rubens again provides us with an example, in his 
Raising of iht Cross * a study for which is in the Louvre. The cross is shown at the 
moment when its rigid line describes a diagonal across the painting—a type of 
composition often found in Rubens. Though the diagonal Is a straight Line, it 
is unstable, its raised end being weighed down, suggesting the possibility of 
falling and thus returning to the horizontal: it is a Baroque Form pat excellence. 
This formal consideration is closely linked with another* psychological one. The 
weight (if the beam is stressed by the muscular effort being made by the executioners* 
who are straining their legs, torsos, and amis to lift the resistant mass* and thus 
emphasizing its movement away from the horizon tab The body of Jesus is lu¬ 
minous against the black sky* whose darkness adds still more to the weight of the 
cross. The impression received by the eye i$ that the true burden, too heavy for the 
human powers striving to lift it, is in the immobility of the crucified Christ, who 
alone can dispel the massive daxkiiess (figure zo4) + 

A gratuitous literary observation? Not in the least! The forms and colors 
Impress themselves on our sensibility as directly as a seal. The explanation is not 
a conjecture as to what w : e might feel* but a confirmation of what we do feel* in 
spite of ourselves. We are as powerless to resist the suggestion as the bell is to 
refuse to vibrate the instant it is struck by its clapper. 


COMPOSITION THROUGH LIGHT. In Tlx Raising of the Cross , the effect of 
light is inseparable from that of line. Can light, too, serve as the basis for the 
composition? 
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If Rubens is the master of life, Rembrandt is the master of lighrf His Dssctnt 
from tin Cross provides us with an example of this. 

Everything in this engraving is ordered according to the distribution of the 
light. From the pitch dark of the background emerges a long, flowing white 
shape, the shroud, containing the sagging, livid corpse. The vertical line of the 
cross, the slightly inclined ladder, and the line of the shroud, which is extended 
along the leg of the man receiving the body of Christ, are in the same fanlike 
arrangement referred to above, the pivot in this case being situated at the top, 
® upper left. The diagonal outlined by the lights forms the external vector 
of this fan; it then traces exactly the edge of the hillock, beyond which the shadows 
begin, and leads imally to a second I hut nous area* where it comes to rest—the hor- 
izontal of another shroud on a stretcher waiting for the dead Christ (figure zoj). 
The balance between these two major concentrations of light, set against a 
background made homogeneous by the constant and evenly matched play of 
light and shadow, constitutes both the unity and the diversity of the engraving. 
The light replaces—-or rather becomes—the lines, the forms, and the movements. 

Once again, by virtue of the reversible quality of all great works, the visible 
world is echoed by the invisible and a significance results which is completely 
contained in the optical impression. To express it in words, wc have merely to 
describe this impression. In the midst of the conflict between the hope suggested 
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by the lights hncl the horror conjured up by the darkness the body of Christ sliding 
helplessly down the winding sheet proclaims: **It is finished/’ Nothing remains 
save the inextinguishable glow of this light which dispels the dark. Into this glow 
a hand reaches up, ready to receive the head of Christ; it is as eloquent a$ the 
hand of a drowning man rising for the last time above the water. 

Thus, in every work of genius, the three constitutive elements of painting— 
realism, plastic form, expression-—are held together, merged, welded into a whole; 
and it is through the composition that the artist brings about this merger, by 
virtue of which the work comes into being. The term “composer 1 ' would long 
since have been applied to painters as well as to musicians if the public at large 
had not been obsessed with a contused notion of realism, to which it adheres 
stubbornly and which makes it turn a deaf ear to interpretation. 

It would be possible to show in detail how each of the other elements in the 
painting can collaborate in its composition. For instance: the brush work is 
inscribed movement, a scattering of arrows indicating a direction; it can thereby 
serve as a means of emphasizing a contour or a form, Le., ot organizing the pic¬ 
torial space. Every Van Gogh provides irrefutable proof of this (figure 205). 

And as for color, by virtue of its double allegiance to the realm of nuance, of 
modulation, and that of forms, it lends itself with equal case to sensory, musical 
combinations and to intellectual, archttecmral ones. According to his temperament 
and the occasion, the artist uses color in the former or the latter way, giving his 
works a unity based either on emotion or on logic. There are masters of harmony, 
and there ate masters of counterpoint. 

The latter is the particular province of the Classical painters, who carefully cal* 
dilate repetitions and echoes of tones, the order and balance of patches of color, 
the alternation of warm accents with cold. Ghirlandaio's Virgin and Child with S/s. 
Domini*, Michael John /ht Baptist^ and John the Emmetts^ in the Munich Pmakothek, 
is constructed like a fugue: its theme is a joining of blue and red; its countertheme 
repeats this in blue-gray and copper; the sphete, behind the Virgin, picks up the 
two themes in a streito, with the blue and red wings of the cherubs, and the copper 
and blue gtav of the two circles. The robes of the angels in the upper comers repeat 
the colors of the outside and inside of the cloak worn by the saint kneeling at the 
lower right. And the counterpoint of colors appears again where the two diagonal 
lines of construction intersect, at the center of the circles which surround the 
Virgin and Quid. The intellect delights in this exact science (plate VII), 

Velazquez, conversely, is a master of harmony. His Infanta Aland Margarita 
is only a variation on the basic chord of rose and silver, which has a piercing 
voluptuous quality, hitherto undreamed of The variations he achieves on it are 
dazzling* anu the unit)' of the painting imprints itself on out hearts rather than 
on our mind$ T by virtue of its unique resonance and the delightful emotions it 
arouses (plate VI 11 ). 

It is not necessary, however, to go through all the instruments of the orchestra; 
our main purpose is to define the result achieved by the it collaboration, 

COMPOSITION: CLASSICAL AND BAROQUE. At each stage of this survey 
certain fundamental truths become plain—truths which we glimpsed at the outset. 
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but which become richer with each reappearance, Jn studying coiftposiiion, we 
have stressed the fact that two maj or groups^ the (Ja5$ical painters and the Baroque 
painters* divide the history of art between them. 

The former arc concerned exclusively with static formulations char emphasize 
the permanent aspects of the work, and pass over in silence everything that might 
suggest the feeling of mobility of possible development* i+c-* of transformation T 
thev base themselves primarily on form* and banish everything threatening to 
disturb it, to plunge it back into the original chaos from which it was rescued by 
the work of die intellect. 

The second group take the opposite course, striving to catch the intoxication 
of life, the continuous and inexorable movement that creates time and is created 
by time. Form, for these painters, is a barrier that man has erected to stop this 
flow, to nullify it, to prevent it from disturbing and destroying chc structures lie 
builds. The Baroque artists are bent on taking advantage of this life force, reveling 
in its headlong pace and at the same time subjecting it to their discipline, Ot this 
rushing life they demand intensity, which serves to enhance their own; but they 
also impose on it their own lucidify, so that they may guide and direct it at will. 
Occasionally relaxing, however, they let themselves be swept away on its intoxi¬ 
cating tide. + 

But both groups—the infantry, as it were, of the followers of plastic form, 
with its compact and clear-cut units, and the passionate cavalry of the devotees 
of vital movement—take orders from the superior strategy of composition, which 
mobilizes all the resources of art to attain the final goal. 

This divergency of means coupled with an identify in guiding principles may 
be illustrated by a comparison between a master of Classicism, Raphael, and a master 
of Romanticism (one incarnation of the Baroque), Delacroix—a comparison 
which will reveal a superficial contrast and a fundamental similarity. 


CLASSICAL, UNITY. The art of Raphael without doubt reached its height 
in the Vatican fresco of the Dispstfi* The perfect illusion of space in depth is achieved 
here by means that are in complete accord w r ith the demands of plastic form (figures 

zo 6 and 207)* . 

The wall on which this great fresco is pain led is topped by the regular curve 
of die vaulted ceiling. For this reason* in the lower part of the painting, which 
rests on a rectilinear base* depth is suggested by an arrangement of straight lines, 
converging in perspective; in the upper part, it is suggested in a different way: 
die semicircular edges bend inward from the vertical plane of the wall and establish 
a horizontal plane —the *'bench” of clouds on which arc seated the celestial witnesses 

of the scene, the patriarchs, prophets, etc. ... , , 

The composition as a whole carries out this basic design. At the bottom* it 
ranges the crowd of earthly figures about on the ground; at the top, it takes its 
cue from the curve of the rim, which seems to be centered upon the halt-circ c 
surrounding Christ* the Virgin, and St + John. And this circular form gives rise 
to the smaller circles that join in with the earth—first the circle w ith the dove o t e 
Holy Spirit; then the still smaller circle surrounding the Holy Sacrament, which 
is placed at the very center of this symphony. 
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Though of minimal com pass > 
the Holy Sacrament becomes 
the prime reality in the painting, 
that which serves both as the 
center of organization and as 
the center of interest. Indeed, it 
is toward it that the whole 
human, earthly world tends 
physically by the perspective lines clearly marked in the pattern of the floor, of which 
it is the vanishing point and the point of concentration; morally, by the common 
aspiration which makes it the focal point of all the looks and gestures. 
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The same circle serves also as the focal point of the divine world. The vast dome 
of light behind the figure of Christ seems to extract from its substance, like the 
amber globule which contains all the aromatic juices of the tree, the sphere in 
which the dove of the Holy Spirit is contained> and from which as a final distillation 
flows the Eucharistic Host. The three successive circles are inscribed into a large 
V whose point is at the center of the Host; one of the wings of this V even follows 
the line of the staff held by St. John. 

Thus* in a marvelously legible visual language* the quintessence of the divine 
substance and the surge of earthly matter toward it are conjoined, in the end, at a 
single, almost abstract point, the throbbing heart of the immense fresco. 

A similar compositional device had been used earlier by Leonardo in his Ims! 
Supper. In this fresco the figure of Christ is situated at the intersection of the 
vertical axis of symmetry and the horizontal axis of the table, under the central 
window, the only one with an arc above it, Christ being at the center of this arc. 
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Here* as in RaphaeFs painting, Christ is placed at the vanishing point where all 
the lines of perspective meet* and is the focus of the passionate and humanly 
varied attention of the Apostles. Here* too, physical realities, plastic conceptions, 
and deeply felt emotions are miraculously joined in the work (figures zqS and zotj) k 
It might he—and actually has been—thought that Raphael merely elaborated 
upon the magnificent conception of the earlier master. But he added an important 
feature, deliberately introducing what seems to be a compositional flaw, a break 
in the unity of the work; he split the composition into two parts, confining the 
celestial figures to the upper section and the earthly figures to the lower, and 
separating the two by a blank space, which ought to keep them apart. But it is 
precisely at this point that be brilliantly asserts his mastery, by connecting the 
two separate realms by means of a link, which is tenuous in appearance but 
actually essential The Eucharistic Host bridges the gulf, or rather occupies it, 
and serves to effect a miraculous convergence of the two incommensurable worlds. 
The history of an records no other work in which the resources of painting are 
so perfectly organized and so completely at the command of the artist’s intention> 


ROMANTIC UNITY: THE WORK IN PROGRESS. Delacroix^ studies for 
his Baftk 0/ AWy provide us with an example of the various stages in a Romantic 
artist's method of composition. Here, too, the subject is not a mere pretext* an 
unimportant anecdote, but the central core around which the work is organized. 

In their hasty reaction against the errors of the past, our contemporaries think 
it necessary to do away with the subject* which is actually a major resource of 
art. To be sure, it must be condemned when the artist uses it as a substitute for 
plastic and pictorial values. But when it is die seed around which the whole work 
is formed organically; when it has been chosen as embodying a state of mind 
which the artist wants to express* when, above all, after it is chosen it becomes no 
longer a narrative but an image, the artist, in order to define this image more 
clearly* being concerned only with the forms and colors that will serve as the 
appropriate outer garment of his thought—then the subject need no longer be 
defended or justified: it is an essential means of pictorial creation. A liability when 
it is nothing but a fabrication of the mind, it is restored to its full significance when 
it serves to crystallize/* i.e. 5 to give settled and definite form to the sensations* 
emotions, and ideas that constitute the work. 

This is precisely the function the subject has for Dekcrobc* If the Romantic 
artist is one who renounces the pursuit of serenity* permanence, and perfection 
behind the veil of transience, if he is on the contrary one who glories in life itself, 
in iii its frenzied, intense, and precarious movement, then Delacroix is a Romantic. 
How intoxicated he is by the spectacle of human force confronted with death 
and about to be annihilated by it! He experiences a similar excitement in imagining 
voluptuous young women threatened by slaughter, as he portrayed them in his 
Se/o, Sardaupa/us, Crusaders—\n each case, we witness a dialogue between intensity 
and precariousness. 

Nor is the subject of his Hattie of iVawcy merely an anecdote he ran across in some 
book, and then paraphrased with his brush. It is an echo, suddenly arising out of 
history, of the painter's own obsessions, as follows: Duke Charles the Bold has 
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attained the hlight of his power; on the foundations bid down by his predecessors* 
he has erected what will soon be the greatest nation of the West; he is on the 
verge of vanquishing his rivals and achieving hi$ proud ambition. One battle* 
however, one blow of a Lance, is to prove sufficient to abolish all this* to relegate 
him, a corpse abandoned with many others to the chilly night and the wolves, to 
the anonymity of oblivion. 

Delacroix begins with realistic elements, seeking documentation that will give 
verisimilitude to what at this point is nothing but a dream. On a page of his sketch¬ 
book he draws the outline of the battlefield, the softly surging hills on the horizon^ 
the silhouette of a chapel in the distance. In a few hasty strokes he sketches in the 
cavalry charging the enemy forces (figure 210), 

Other sketches (which, like this one, were once the property of the great sculptor 
Carpeaux) gradually develop his theme. A few strokes in watercolor re create 
the atmosphere of this fatal hour. P fhe approaching night darkens a sky already 
suffused with storm clouds (figure an). Step by step* the scene which is to be the 
focal point of the drama takes shape. An ordinary horseman chosen to be the 
instrument of fate unseats the Duke by a blow of his lance r The sketch shows the 
two figures, armed centaurs, one leaning forward to deliver the death blow, 
die other about to succumb to it. This page of the sketchbook contains all these 
elements^ but they are still scattered; they have still to be brought together in a 
suggestive arrangement. 

Before tackling this problem, Delacroix makes some important changes in the 
principal group. In the preceding sketch* he drew the attacking horse in the most 
natural* most classical position: its forelegs stiffened for the sudden stop, its head 
and gaze turned toward its adversary. Now* in a new sketch* the horse has its head 
thrown back, as though the victorious animal were shying away from its triumph. 
The effect is quite different and singularly suggestive: it shows the unconscious 
fear that assails the animal at the moment it is carrying out the implacable decree 
ot fate. It no longer dares to look* as though stricken by panic, and the horror of the 
drama becomes palpable (figure 212). 

This is no doubt a deliberate effect, fully realized by Delacroix; but at the same 
time, the changes work a considerable improvement in terms of plastic form. 
In the original position the expressive quality of the parallel between the line 
of the lance and the braced legs of the mount was dissipated by the different direc¬ 
tion of the legs of the horseman, one of which, the right, was hidden. In the 
bier sketch, the blow aimed at the Duke is emphasized by the multiplication of 
lines all leading in a single direction, all the contradictory or attenuating elements 
having been eliminated, Delacroix has simultaneously strengthened both the plastic 
form and the expression. 

Now' finally he makes a study on canvas of the composition as a whole. The 
victorious army is advancing from the right, charging the Burgundians, who are 
shown scattering under the impact and disappearing across the plain. And what of 
the principal group? A Classical artist would have placed it at the center of the 
composition. But Delacroix knows that the conquerors’ irresistible drive sweeps 
everything before it* carrying the whole composition along with it. The protagonists 
of the drama are therefore moved to the left* a shift which embodies the dynamic 
force of the action (figure 213), 


COMPOSITION AND TOTAL EFFECT 


ROMANTIC UNITY: THE FINISHED WORK. Let us now examine the paint¬ 
ing* begun in 1851* as it was exhibited three years later at the Salon (figure 214). 
The composition has now found its definitive form. The victorious army* its horses 
and men, press forward, impatient, forming a solid moving mass, bristling with 
lances and oriftammes which bow before the wind of victory, like the masts of a 
ship. This moving mass is wedge-shaped, tapering off gradually, and its sharp 

E oim, like that of an arrow, makes contact with the opposing mass, a blurred 
lack mist partly hidden by a rise in the ground, and already dissolving in rout. 
Like debris left on the shore as the tide recedes, the wounded are shown crawling 
away, or giving up the struggle and surrendering to death, But they too are held 
firmly m check by the artist; they form a kind of triangle whose apex points toward 
the place where the two armies meet. 

The immense plain serves as a backdrop for this tumultuous scene. The earth, 
indifferent 10 the struggle, seems to slumber, silent beneath the snow. All the hori¬ 
zontal and incidental lines of the plain are smoothed out, as arc those of the somber, 
drifting clouds in the livid sky. Everything in this background is blurred, without 
light or color, a soft dow ny blanket thrown like a shroud over this macabre turmoil. 
Nothing, not even the banners, rises above the line of the horizon, which hovers 
over all the agitation of men, and extinguishes it. Both the human and the natural 
elements—the former violent and the latter impassive—in the painting tend equally 
toward death, and proclaim it. 

The deafening noise of battle and the silence of the landscape somehow cancel 
each other out, and our awakened senses wait for a cry of murder. And, sure 
enough, one breaks forth, struck like a spark from ihis human tension, and cleaving 
the silence of nature. At the exact place where all the lines converge, to which 
our attention has been covertly drawn—at the point of contact* that is* between 
the two triangles formed by the armies—a warrior in armor* implacable as an 
archangel^ rises up in the foreground* His right arm^ which holds the lance, is 
drawn oackward* twisting in his saddle and twisting his horse, he is like a spring 
about to be released. His bent head* his fixed stare indicate, precede, the motion 
still to come. 

We are compelled to follow the direction of this head, this gaze* this rigid 
lance with its point thrust forward as the snake darts forth Sts lethal tongue* 
And there, staring at his assailant with dilated pupils, slipping on his steed which 
desperately holds its ground, slipping into the mire that will engulf him p slipping 
into the lower left-hand corner toward which the whole composition pushes 
him, slipping into death, Duke Charles the Bold is waiting. He is waiting tor this 
loaded moment, already detonated by the spark of the lance, to go off. Disheveled, 
howling with rage, all but ejected from the painting, he is no more than a presence 
about to withdraw, no more than a hand dinging convulsively to life the instant 
before it is swallowed up by the abyss. 

Significantly* it is at the extreme left of the painting that Delactoix has placed 
his doomed hero. The left is the “sinister/" the maleficent side. The artist instinc¬ 
tively perceived obscure symbolic relations that modern psychology is only begin¬ 
ning to understand. 

The composition is as rigorous as Raphael's: no matter where the eve enters* 
it is led irresistibly to the point of intersection, from which the blow will be struck. 
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In Raphael’s fresco all the lines led to the Host. In Delacroix's painting the tension 
results from the deliberate imbalance; in Raphael’s the immutable serenity' is born 
of a positive symmetry. The logic of plastic form is the same, though the spirit in 
which it is applied differs. 


IKS PI RATION' AN 13 CONSCIOUS CONTROL. The effect in this case may 
have been the result of the infallible instinct of sensibility; but lucid intelligence 
may have played an equal or superior part—who can tell? And no matter! In 
the soul of a great artist all the resources of art contribute to the result, each in 
its own manner, according to the circumstances, and the artist’s temperament 
and individual gifts. He may say, for instance, with Odilon Redon that his gifts 
have led him to the dream: "I have experienced the torments of the imagination 
and the Surprises it gave me when I used my pencil; but 1 have directed and guided 
these surprises in accordance with the organic laws of art, which I know and feel, 
for the sole purpose of arousing in the viewer, through a sudden appeal, every 
suggestion, every enticement of the unknown, within the capacities oF thought” 
(A soi-memt, 192a, p. 27). 

The slow maturation of the work is marked by countless discoveries, the product 
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of intuition as well as reflection. The initial enthusiasm* the inapt red impulse, 
no doubt play a predominant part in the first sketch; in the finished work they 
have certainly yielded to deliberate thought, which controls and combines. It 
is easy for us to see the effect of the latter, for the painting differs from the first 
sketch in several respects. The elements spontaneously generated by inspiration 
have been evaluated and given their final well-calculated form. What sparkled and 
Hashed in the sketch here appears in its proper light. 

In painting, ideas must be expressed only plastically; everything that might have 
the effect of deliberate calculation, that might appear to he thought rather than 
seen must be unflinchingly eliminated. It is impressive to see the clarity with which 
Delacroix applies this principle. In his initial sketch, motivated by a concern for re¬ 
alism, he included a chapel with a bell tower; a chapel is indeed recorded in the 
documents of the time. Perhaps the painter intended to use it to create some gloomy 
effect, some allusion to the bells' ringing the knell of defeat. But he felt that such an 
effect would be too M literary/* and removed the chapel from the final work. By the 
same act he strengthened the visual effect* to which the chapel had been an ob¬ 
struction—the unrelieved horizoataljty of the plain, with the horizon cutting 
across the canvas* pressing down upon the scene like a leveling slab, putting the 
finger of silence on it$ tumultuous din. 
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At the sanfc time* the arrangement of the groups* the discipline which they 
obey, enhances the expression.. The clash of the two armies and the advance of 
the conquering force are indicated in the convergence of almost straight lines. 
Similarly, the lance, the fateful weapon, which in the sketch could hardly be 
distinguished from the neck of the defeaTed horse, now stands out clearly against 
the snow. 

Thus everything—subject, line, color, movement, light-—contributes to the 
unique effect, which is summed up in the sensory shock wc receive. And this 
profound and gloomy harmony, this lugubrious fanfare that Baudelaire described 
as “a stifled sigh of Weber,” has at once the poignant beauty of nature, the solemn 
beauty of lines and tones, and finally the beauty of a state of mind that is re-created 
in ourselves, as an echo of Delacroix's very soul. 

There can be no doubt that all this was perfectly understood by the man who 
put it so well* in his in 1840: “If, to a composition which is interesting 

for its subject, you add an arrangement of lines that enhances the impression^ 
chiaroscuro that is striking to the imagination, a color suited to its general ehac- 
acicr> you have solved at the same time a more difficult problem, that of adapting 
a harmony and its combinations to a single song....” His clarity of mind was 
such that he perceived that Romanticism and Classicism join together in the 

E ursuit of unity, out of which the work is bom. And it 1$ understandable that 
e should have striven to transcend the notions of Romanticism that prevailed 
in his time, and to speak in behalf of a broader conception of Classicism. He 
voiced one o± the most fcundamental laws of painting when he wrote in his Journal 
toward the end of hts life, on January 15, 1857 t "I should gladly call Classical all 
regular works, those which gratify the mind not only by accurate or grandiose or 
stimulating representations of feelings and things, but also by logic, order, and 
unity, in snort, by all those qualities which enhance the impression through the 
achievement of simplicity.” 


FROM THE VISIBLE TO THE INVISIBLE, In these two works, produced 
by masters so dissimilar and representing in themselves the traditional opposition 
between Classicism and Romanticism, complete success implies the same phenom¬ 
enon: the plastic form toward which the artist bends all his efforts is fulfilled 
in the composition, but it is at the same time transcended by it. For, though it 
is impossible to establish where one leaves off and the other begins, the intellectual 
feat that results in the architecture of lines and color is also a work of sensibility, 
aimed at communicating; an inner experience* 

As the work of art tahes shape am! is perfected, it asserts itself as a plastic organ¬ 
ization—but at the same time as a manifestation of life. As it evolves into an 
independent, autonomous reality, k becomes more intimately linked with the 
artist; as he creates it, he detaches it from himself but in its new existence it remains 
a permanent testimony to its creator, A testimony for his own use, perhaps, for it 
is not impossible that in order to understand himself better he needed to contem¬ 
plate this projection, as on a screen, of the forces stirring in the depths of his souL 
Therein lies the essential mystery' of the work of art, which dudes all logic, 
with its avidity for simplifying formulas. Only through metaphor may this seeming 
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contradiction be understood: the work of art is like the drop of resin extruded 
from a tree—a distillation of the tree's jukes* its sap, which till then had been diffused 
through it. 

The problem of the duality between plastic form and expression is solved the 
moment it is raised. Content &r form? Certainly not! Content and form. It is the 
significance of which the work is the bearer that calls for, imperiously demands, 
form* in order to become perceivable; and conversely* form draws its intensity, 
its Life, even, from the significance it conveys. 

To ignore the one at the expense of the other is to set at odds two things that 
cannot even be viewed separately. Form achieves its true density only if the work's 
inner drive is made manifest; vice versa* the content of the work cannot be com¬ 
municated , and hence cannot be effective—cannot even truly come into being— 
unless it is given form. Otherwise* we have imbalance, failure, miscarriage. The 
exclusive, sectarian emphasis on form is one of the aspects of an excessive concern 
with technical problems and strict definitions, which today stands in the way of a 
broad conception of culture. 

As we have seen, a work of art which is merely a representation of nature does 
not deserve the name; but a work which i$ nothing but an exercise in plastic form 
is an empty shell. The nineteenth and the twentieth centuries may be indicted 
before the court of history for two different, and converse, crimes—the former 
for having succumbed to the temptation of realism* the latter, to the temptation 
of form. For both realism and form am be justified, in the work, only through 
their connection with the soul of a creative artist. 

It would be just as great an error to believe that the artist's soul, with all it con¬ 
tributes* is a sufficient justification for the work of art. The work of art is not 
merely an echo of the soul. To be sure* it is always nourished by the spirit of an 
individual or a society; but it will not fulfill its iask ? which i$ that of embodying 
this spirit, unless it gains independence from it. 

In the last analysis, art is essentially a inode of expression. The term "mode of 
expression” implies rite thing that is expressed as well as the way of expressing it. 
There is a saying that the way of giving is more important than the ^ift; still, you 
cannot have a way of giving unless you have something to give. Art 15 a language. 
From a purely visual standpoint* it is certainly true to say that a work of art is a 
more or less complex form; similarly, we may say that a word* from a purely 
auditory standpoint, is a sequence of sounds. And, without doubt, poetry achieves 
many of its most marvelous effects by means of combinations of sounds. Must we, 
for that reason, deny the part played by the meanings? Actually* there is no conflict 
betw een the two, nor is choice necessary i rhe work of art effects the integrated and 
homogeneous union of the content with the container, just as when a certain 
number of elements are exposed to high temperatures new substances are produced 
which arc more than the mere sum of these components. This is perhaps the true 
miracle of artistic creation. 

Therefore* even though the work of art appears to our eyes as a form* and as 
nothing but a form* we perceive it to be charged with a double meaning. The first 
meaning is plastic, and produces an emotion born of the visual impression; the 
second, by virtue of its being a necessary extension of the first, is human; and in 
relation to this human meaning* the work appears only as a sign. This sign manifests 
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a presence—a presence comprised of society as well as the individual, of durable 
as well as transitory dements, and, in the case of works of genius, even of eternal 
elements* 

The composition* which makes for the superior unity of the painting, demon¬ 
strates ail the complexity and indissolubility of the relationships constituting it. 
In the painting, the inner life of the artist is joined with a plastic entity; the former 
is externalized through the mediation of the latter, and the latter borrows breath 
that animates it from the former. Nature supplies the raw material for both, which 
they in turn process in order to manifest themselves adequately to the viewer. 

Toward the end of his long career Emile Male confined to the readers of his 
Rtiigious Art st the End of the Medieval Era: “In the last analysis, the least important 
line has a spiritual essence: the fold of a drapery* the contour of a figure, the play 
of lights and shadows can reveal the sensibility of an epoch as dearly as can the 
subject of a painting. Whatever the problem the art historian attempts to solve* he 
always encounters die spirit, 1 ' 

So we must at last confront this problem of communication, the starting point 
for the artist, the terminal point for the viewer. For, when all is said, this is perhaps 
the supreme justification for the magic which is painting: to give substance to a 
state of mind through the mediation of a plastic harmony. We have still to impute 
how this miracle can be effected. 
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L anguage cannot come close to conveying the totality of our inner life; we all 
know how much of it is left unspoken. Words, the labels we attach to ideas, 
were designed to promote understanding among mcn + Since this is their 
very function, it is natural that they should denote only what men have in 
common, what they already know; words suggest these things to each of us by 
means of conventional and common designations. As Hobbes put it, words arc 
used by men as signs, each of which has the power of arousing, in the mind of 
the person to whom it is addressed, a thought relating to some concept already 
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familiar to both the speaker and the listener. “The words of the tribe,” as Mallarme 
calls them, have no other function* unless we are capable of giving them new and 
“purer** meanings. 

To perform their function * words have to eliminate from the ideas they signify 
all the emotional and individual components, all the nebulous aura of sensibility 
that is an integral part of our inner experience, and preserve only the central 
core* which is very small but has the advantage of being firm and clean This 
core refers to a limited and verifiable experience-—the sen son" datum ot the general 
idea abstracted from it. 


i, THE PROBLEM OF LANGUAGE 

L anguage* like the intellect p has been forced to confine itself to the realm of 
the objective in order to secure a firm ground for its development. It was able 
to retain at best only such subjective elements as can be caught within the 
rigid net of rational thought. Language can speak of love and of pain* but it ex¬ 
presses only a small part of those emotions as wc experience them in the depths of 
ourselves. 


INADEQUACY OF WORDS. Take such a simple word as “tree.” Those who 
use it imagine they are denoting the same thing. This may be so, but how widely 
the reflection of this particular thing differs in the shifting mirror of each individual 
soul I For primitive man or the man of early epochs* the tree was a deity, the 
soul of an ancestor or the spirit of the woods* whose mysterious presence was 
sensed behind the visible bark. What is it for our contemporaries? It can be a 
number of things, depending on what kind of contemporaries we have in mi nek 
For the vacationer, it denotes relaxation and rest; for the painter* light playing 
through foliage of various greens; for the musician, the singing breath of the 
wind m the branches or the modulated notes of a bird* and the business man sees 
in it a potential source of salable timber. Moreover there are countless species of 
trees, and no single tree within a species is exactly like any other. 1 

It was necessary to eliminate all of a thing's individual qualities and particu¬ 
larities in ordet to make it possible for people to communicate regarding it. By 
making the notion of the thing progressively more general and more abstract* 
a fixed point was at last reached in the perpetual flux T an entity that was bare and 
soulless, but solid—the idea of the tree, with the word serving as its garment* 
The intellect, pruning, weeding out the tangled mass of sensations and emotions p 
simplifying the original datum, discovered the basts of communication, 

1 A Chinese Fable, quoted by Claude Roy in C&mp*tmtn (September, 19 j.3) K poetically expresses the sanur 
truth. il A monk, a robber, 2 painter. a miser, and a sage were traveling: together. Ore nighr they found 
shelter in a gTOCTO, "Car you Conceive of a place more suitable for a hermitage?' sud the monk. ' Whit an 
ideal hiding place for outlaws, 1 said the robber. The painter observed : ‘WWj magnificat! Subject For the 
bru^h—these rocks and the shadows cast by the torch T The miser said: *| cannot think of a better place For 
adding a treasure/ The sage, having listened to the four others, merely said^ 'What a beautiful grotto | F ” 
Language is the sage. 
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The shock of being deprived of these qualities was so severe that human ingenuity 
has always done its utmost to endow words with the power of expressing more 
than bate Facts or abstract ideas* to instill into them the unique fragrance of the 
reality from which they were extracted* to make them communicate* as Proust 
wrote to Princess Bibesco, “a quality of the vision* a revelation of the particular 
universe each of us sees and no one else can see/" 

With this end in view* language resorted to images in order to suggest things 
rather than to dsmit or fkfint them5 thus it escaped from itself to enter the domain 
of poetry, to become an an. For art is that medium thanks to which the ineffable 
does not have to remain imprisoned in the secret places of each individual life. 
Poetry and art axe based on images* and images possess the power of penetrating 
into die individual soul and extracting from it and communicating to others its 
secret treasures* which hitherto had Belonged exclusively to the sensibility of 
that individual. This does not pretend to be a final definition of the function and 
goal of art; art is a phenomenon fat more complex and vast than this indicates. 
But it is true that to the extent to which art is poetry* the expression of the inner 
life is one of the things of which it i$ capable. 


art AND THE INNER S SC RET. “Each of us/ 1 says Musset, “carries within 
himself an unknown world which is born and dies in silence/ 1. In order to ex¬ 
perience this world and to dwell within it* a man must plunge himself into a state 
of concentration which isolates him from others and makes him unable to commu¬ 
nicate with them. The problems this involves and the anguish it creates were felt 
with particular keenness in the nineteenth century* when the cultivation of the 
individual soul reached its apogee in Romanticism. At the age of twenty-six, 
Delacroix wrote in liis journal (1* entry of April zG, 18x4): “Nature lias erected a 
barrier between my soul and that of my closest friend/' 

Art and poetry are indispensable not only as a means of penetrating the secret 
places of the human spirit, “the real and incommunicable pan of ourselves*" as 
Proust calls them. For the ineffable is not merely the property of the individual, 
as the Romantics believed; it can also be experienced by a human group* a social 
or religious community* and still remain beyond the reach of language. This 
happens when it falls not within the realm of the intelligible but within that of 
pure sensibility or of the unconscious* w r hich was discovered only about a cen¬ 
tury ago. 

It might be objected that the unconscious is a realm inferior to that of ideas* 
and that its contents need only be raised to the level of consciousness. But there 
is a realm which transcends ideas* and which cannot be reduced to their level 
without becoming impoverished and distorted—the realm of the spiritual. While 
the overrationalistLc minds of our fathers overlooked the unconscious and its 
right to expression* our own* still imbued with materialist values* find it difficult 
to believe that the world of the spirit is not on a par with the intellectual world* 
and even superior to it. For it is in the realm of the spiritual that the peaks of out 
inner life are situated —those peaks from which we glimpse regions inaccessible 
to thought* as the Iiighest reaches of the stratosphere are inaccessible to the air¬ 
plane. 
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Kow, the realms of the unconscious and 
of the spirit, whete the inner life of the 
individual and of society is nourished, are 
doomed to exist in silence because of the 
inadequacy of ordinary language, unless 
they are liberated and made manifest 
through art and its images. Only an—or its 
sister* poetry—can rescue them from this 
silence* by translating them into signs, This 
is why an has always been the chosen 
language both of religious revelation and 
Individual avowals* of all that lies beyond 
the sensor) 1 and rational knowledge that 
falls within the normal province of the 
word. Malraux says; “A museum of reli¬ 
gions—an odd designation—would be at 
best a collection of sacred texts* but we can 
understand faith, as we can understand 
love, only by experiencing it,*’ For religion 
he goes on to say, “is based on states of 
mind,-*. And the salient face remains that 
the Sumerian statues speak to us p even 
though the echo aroused by the universe 
in the soul of a Sumerian priest has ceased 
forever* even though an account of the 
religions of Sumeria and Egypt says 
nothing to us.” Religions* expressions of 
faith* are “hymns of which only great art, 
through its transformations, has preserved 
the music" (Andrd Malraux* Mush Imag- 
iuiiirt dt la sculpt art ^ p. 58). 
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SELF-EXPRESS I ON. Two languages ,so 
to speak complementary to each other* are 
available to man. One externalizes what he 
experiences, explaining it with the help of 
ideas and relations of ideas.; the other 
embodies, with the help of images, what he feels more or less dimly. The first 
language requires objective clarity* i.e.* reduction to a common denominator; 
the second is permeated with subjectivity* striving to preserve the irreducible 
quality, the richness and the nuance of the initial emotion. 

Both require, first of all, that we circumscribe a portion of our inner life* in 
order to concentrate our attention upon it and to understand it; and secondly* 
that we give it a form—the form in which it will be communicated* The second 
stage involves a projection into the physical world, the domain common to all 
men. This amounts to a real transmutation: what was at first only felt is changed 




OF THE SPIRIT 
into an idea, then into wolds. 

This is the way the hist 
language, that of the intellect, 
works. The Language of emo¬ 
tions follows a parallel course. 
First, images* more or less 
distinct, are aroused in the 
mind; these are then given 
material form through a spe¬ 
cial representation. 

The two languages differ 
in scope. The idea-word, as 
we have seen* achieves max¬ 
imum objectivity by neu¬ 
tralize ng the sensory elements; 
however, something of their 
nudity is retained thanks to 
the adjective, the epithet, and 
the capacity words have of 
creating evocative mental 
images by means of associa¬ 
tions. The image* however, 
belongs in the realm of art—a 
direct, nomeflective projec¬ 
tion of the inner lire* un- 
expurgated* unfiltered, it is 
charged with an almost in¬ 
finite content, powerful and 
imprecise. 

The idea-word is enriched, 
recharged with the sensibility 
of which it was at first strip¬ 
ped; and as it is able to call 
up images, it rises to the 
level of poetry. Conversely, 
the image is impoverished 
when it becomes intdlectu- 
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alized. The idea-word, by resorting to suggestion* acquires a radiance that increases 
it$ scope; whereas the image, when ii strips itself down in order to compete with 
the idea, loses some of its emotional force H Like a battery which, having lost its 
charge, can no longer produce sparks and becomes a mere box* an image that aims 
Only at rendering ideas loses the source of its power. This is evident when we com¬ 
pare the symbol with the allegory. The symbol, spontaneous, irrational, has 
indefinable and unlimited significance; the allegory, which merely embodies an 
idea, is no better than a hailing word, less precise than a written text, and incapable 
of speaking to the unconscious (figures nfS and z 17), 

There is evidence that language at first consisted solely ofimages. Only gradually 
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did it achieve the bareness required for 
abstraction. Similarly, when writing 
made its appearance, the process of 
different i at ion was slow. Consisting first 
of simple figures, scarcely differing from 
those of art* writing moved away from 
these as it came closer to making use of 
abstract signs. We have already described 
this development, which led from the 
pictogram, ideogram, and hieroglyph to 
syllabic and finally to alphabetical script. 

THE WESTERN ATTITUDE. This 
development, which was determined by 
purely practical needs, was not without 
its effect on art in societies bent primarily 
on increasing their material power. For 
this reason the West concentrated on the 
development of the intellectual resources 
of art, which were regarded as more 
reliable, more controllable, and more 
manipulable, at the expense of the spirit¬ 
ual. Western art has evolved under the 
Constant threat of losing its emotional 
values, in its concern with registering 
tangible data, those most effectively 
controllable by the intellect or the senses. 
Out of this concern arose its great temp¬ 
tation, realism. Time and again the West 
has succumbed to it. 

The more or less openly acknowledged 
dream of Western aesthetics is to be in a 
position to explain art, to give an ob¬ 
jective estimation of a painting, either 
by comparing it literally with the model 
it represents or by showing that it is an 
application of a particular theory or, 
fetter still, of a mathematical proportion. 
Nevertheless, beauty and taste have 
always been the standard, and, whether 
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the theorists liked it or not, purely 
qualitative appreciation was not 
eliminated. 

The Greeks, who were the first 
in the West to try to arrive at a dear 
conception of art, strove to reduce 
it to sensory and intellectual data. 
Their philosophers hesitated be¬ 
tween the requirements of verisi¬ 
militude and those of harmony 
based on a canon. As a result, 
Greek art tended to be shorn of its 
powers of suggestion* which were 
allied with the life of the senses* 
readmitting them only in its de¬ 
cline, when it began to succumb to 
Eastern influence, Ernst Robert 
Curtins has observed justly that 
Greek art was ^nonpredicative, 5 * 
Le.* it did not aim at the expression 
of ideas. More than that: it did not 
undertake to communicate states of 
mind, unless we can call that 
condition of emotional indifference 
which is a mark of inner peace a 
state of mind. Such a condition 
seeks neither to express nor to 
suggesr. It i$ only what it$ visual 
appearance shows it to be (fig¬ 
ure 118). 

Why, then, is Greek art one of 
the greatest, one of the most 
sublime, the art which some regard 
as the highest ideal? Because* both 
in imitating nature and in striving 
for measure and proportion, it aims 
only at quality; and quality i$ 
Something that maybe experienced, 
but not proved. Thus the full 
powers of what can be perceived 
only by the senses were restored 
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co art. But with the advent of Roman art, when the keen sense of quality gave way 
before the demands of the imitative principle, leading to naturalism, or the principle 
of formal correctness, leading to academism, Western art suffered its first defeat 
at the hands of the forces lying in wait for it. From that time forth it has been under 
a double threat- 


THE EASTERN ATTITUDE. The East has preserved a much greater instinct 
for sensoty' values than has the West. This is not to imply that the Indian 
thinkers arc less lucid than our own. Just as they evolved a psychology that is 
far more flexible than the one that prevailed in the West as laic as the nineteenth 
century, so, like the Chinese, they were able to lay the foundations of an aesthetics 
at an early period. It musi be acknowledged that this aesthetics gives us amazing 
insights into the nature of art. 

For I ndian thought, the inner life is made up essentially of tendencies, or rather 
latencies* p&$an&s > which lie ready to be awakened into action. Mircca Eliade has 
pointed out “the profundity of the psychological analyses of Patanjali and his 
commentators. Fong before psychoanalysis. Yoga revealed the importance of the 
subconscious ^' 1 

These latent tendencies, which are nourished by unconscious memories whose 
conteni is revealed when the tendencies become actualized, “determine the specific 
character ot each individual/' Moreover these dormant qualities “strive to emerge 
into the daylight, to become conscious/ 1 They ate a seething caldron of possibilities, 
of capacities seeking to project themselves, to become effective. But to be actualized 
they must enter the physical universe, hence they must assume a form preceivable 
by the senses or by the intellect. 

No other psychological theory gives us a better account of art. Art h the assum¬ 
ing of form* the donning of clothes, as it were, in order to gain admission to 
the physical world—it is the process of creating an image that wdl embody obscure 
forces* By means of art these forces make their way into and take their place in the 
visible world. 

Diffused vapor can be transformed into water and thence into ice, thus acquiring 
tangible substance; the same substance can be made to rcassume its liquid or 
gaseous state. In a similar way the artist's sensibility acquires physical substance 
when it is transmuted into images. Henceforth perceivable by others, it waits 
for the viewer who will, restore it, within himself, to its original condition as a state 
of mind. 

Another basic difference between Western and Eastern art will be clear from 
this* While the West is primarily concerned with the specific form of the work 
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and its quality—that is co say t the state which St assumes—the East regards this 
as only a passing phase, a means by which one soul communicates to another its 
intensify, by revealing the unique and irreplaceable savor it has discovered in 
things, Kuo Hsi, a landscape artist who lived in the eleventh century, said: “An 
artist should identify himself with the landscape and observe it until its profound 
meaning is revealed to him,” His task, then, is to reveal this meaning to others 
(figure 219), 

The West has periodically held a similar view: for the first time toward the end 
of antiquity, under the influence of the East, as is evidenced by the theories of 
Plotinus (c£. pp. 131 ff,). The same view triumphed again in the nineteenth century, 
and Eastern thought, particularly Indian, which became known through the works 
of Burnout", once again contributed to this development. 

The West has therefore been familiar with both attitudes towatd art, and has, 
in fact, fluctuated between the two. At times, dinging to its Classical tradition, it 
has set for itself the task of creating forms that reflect the union of reality with 
intellect, with ideal truth; at other times, its primary purpose has been to com¬ 
municate the artist's inner experience 10 the viewer. In the latter periods it has 
succeeded in outwitting "the law of incommunication/' as Emerson calls it, which 
led Baudelaire to write: “The unbridgeable gulf caused by lack of communication 
remains unbridgeable 11 {Mon cifttr mss J jw, lv). Baudelaire was speaking of love: 
he would not have said this about art, which he regarded as a means of over¬ 
coming the obstacle* as did Delacroix, who wrote: “Painting is but a bridge con¬ 
necting the painter's mind with the viewer's_The chief source of interest lies 

in the soul, and is irresistibly communicated to the viewer's soul'' ( Journal, in, p + 48, 
entry of January zj, 1857). Hugo, too, speaks of “a my that moves from soul to 
soul” (LtJ Cmtempiatjms), and Rimbaud almost echoed the phrase. And elsew here 
Delacroix describes painting as “a silent power that speaks only to the soul.., 
a mysterious language.” 


THE EXPLICIT AND THE IMPLICIT. “I don't understand what this paint- 
mg means I” is an objection frequently encountered. The fact is that painting 
does have meaning, but that meaning can only be felt, not understood, and it 
cannot be explained. 

Ordinary spoken or written language breaks the complex and fluid stuff of 
life down into a few well-defined chemical dements* and tells us how to combine 
these and use them. But the other language, that of image$, does not elucidate, 
does not supply us with an inventory of familiar elements; nor docs it give u$ 
theoretical formulas that would enable us to reconstruct in our own minds, as 
in a test tube, the ideas presented to us. It aims rather at preserving, as completely 
as possible, a particular fragrance, savor, presence. Ii losses this sumptuous gift 
at our feet; it is up to u$ to bend down and take it, and Co breathe our life into it. 
Painting does not explain: it is , and shows whai it is; it is up to us to experience it, 
through its capacity for being communicated. 

Incorrigible Westerners that we arc, we believe only in meanings rhat can be 
expressed by clear and distinct ideas. But there are meanings that are communi¬ 
cated in the way a motionless String can be set to vibrating in unison with another 
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vibrating string. There are, in short* implicit as well as explicit meanings. And 
though there is no dcar-cut line of demarcation between the two, which com¬ 
plement each other and are always somewhat associated one with the other, the 
implicit meaning is the true province of art. To look for explicit meaning in art 
is thus a fundamental error, based on a total misunderstanding of the medium. 

It is easy to see why calligraphy in China was considered an an„ like painting; in 
addition to its literal meaning* the written character evoked a sensory "aura” 
(cf op, 31 fh). Typography eliminated this aura in the West; but it persists in 
handwriting* for obvious reasons. Our latent tendencies* our natural impulses 
are communicated to the living hand, imposing on it a particular rhythm, or 
“spirit.” The conveying of this sensory aura was cultivated in China and raised 
to the level of an art; in the West it is involuntary. But the intuitive, suggestive 
language that has, in the West* been driven out of every day life, to make room 
for the language of abstraction* has, by way of compensation, taken refuge in 
aesthetic creation. Even there it has been threatened by the explicit, which., having 
invaded even the realm of painting* has introduced into it realistic description, 
the narrative subject, the intellectual allegory. The image itself is threatened 
with being reduced to a mere ideogram, to be deciphered by means of a key which 
can be memorized. 

This accounts for the conflict, mentioned above, between Ingres and Delacroix. 
“To know how to draw,” for Ingres, is to master and to be able perfectly to re¬ 
produce a set of recognized forms. For Delacroix* it is to invest the line with an 
electrical quality that "induces” a similar current in the viewer. This is, by def¬ 
inition* to abandon the conventional forms, ’which Classical art strove merely 
to reproduce perfectly* Suggestion i$ effective, for the expressive artist* only by 
virtue of its Force and its divergence from established conventions. 

There is no meeting ground between these two systems of aesthetics. Explicit 
language can only be based on the known* on bringing what is known to per¬ 
fection* and implicit language only on the revelation of the unknown, of that which 
has not yet been experienced. 

Take, for example, a Delacroix drawing, his sketch for Uberty Leading the People. 
It contains explicit elements: it depicts a recognizable figure* that of a draped 
female body, in a pose that we interpret* on the basis of the one bent knee and 
the position of the other leg, as that of someone trying to climb. The rigidity of 
the raised arm suggests ihc gesture of brandishing* All this could have been shown 
by any other equally competent artist. Delacroix^ own contribution lies in implicit 
dements in the drawing, those which communicate to us his particular vibration, 
his rhythm. The dynamism of the line* the speed with which it appears to have 
been drawn, its nervousness leave an indelible impress Eon upon us* awakening 
in 115 the emotions that brought the work into being (figures zz 1 and zzz). 

It seems obvious that in societies whose populations are largely illiterate, the 
language of images must do double duty, i.e., be both explicit and implicit. This 
language then becomes what has been called "the Bible of the poor,” It serves 
to convey the content of the sacred texts, which would otherwise be accessible 
only to those who can read* and at the same time, through its power of suggestion* 
to produce the necessary exaltation in the faithful* to put them in a "state of grace" 
(figure 120), 
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It is therefore not sur¬ 
prising that medieval art, 
whether Byzantine, Roman¬ 
esque, or Gothic, should 
have pursued this double 
aim, to an extent that varied 
with the nation and the 
period. Nor is it surprising in 
our own. age* when the 
printed page and photog¬ 
raphy have taken over the 
explicit tasks of art, that art 
should have become more 
adept at communicating feel¬ 
ing or producing purely aes¬ 
thetic pleasure. 
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N ow that w*e have distinguished sufficiently between the language of sug¬ 
gestion and the language of the intellect, which wc have been taught to 
look upon as the only real and reliable one; and now that we have seen 
what a preponderant part the former plays in painting- we shall proceed to analyze 
the means by which it operates, and the methods by which it arouses in us the 
desired effects. In other words, we shah ask how the painting is transformed into 
a spiritual condenser, as it were, and how it communicates its charge to us, 
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TO RE CREATE REALITY. 
The painting is an image. 
Now, every image is taken 
from the outside world* either 
directly, by literal imitation* 
or indirectly* after being 
altered, transformed. Every¬ 
thing is to be found in 
nature* at least potentially, 
But the things we iind there 
are neutral, devoid of human 
significance* at the mercy of 
chance and the operation of 
physical laws. It is up to man 
to "popularize” these objects, 
which are still unformed, like 
stones before they are quar¬ 
ried. Man must be the archi¬ 
tect, he must select each stone, 
extract it from its setting, 
give it form, integrate it into 
a construction* and endow it 
with function and meaning. 

At this stage anything is 
possible; everything is still 
onh a possibility. The artist must discover reality, must "Had” it in the sense in 
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which St. Helena "found" the Holy Cross. She did not create it, since it had been 
buried in the ground* unbeknown to man ; but she extracted it from the earth in 
order to restore it to man, for him to worship. The painter follows a similar course. 
He observes the presence of things, at least of certain things in nature. Th* mete 
fact that he directs his attention* and hence ours, to these things* that he extracts 
them from the limbo of the outside world* makes them inseparable from 1dm* 
and hence an expression of himself He is determined in his choice of objects by 
a dimly felt kinship between himself and certain things, which makes him look 
toward them* desire them. 

If we examine the objects he has thus selected from nature and brought over 
into his works, we notice that certain ones recur constantly* indicating a particular 
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preference. Wc also discover that however different from one another they may 
have been originally, they now display a similarity which justifies their being 
grouped together in a painting. This common factor is the key to what we might 
call the artist’s <H constant/* 

Thus, bit by bit, the artist reveals himself, as a magnetized piece of metal reveals 
its difference from other metal by its capacity to attract iron. Everything he in¬ 
cludes in his works is, strictly speaksng s a function of an X, an unknown quantity 
which remains to he perceived* and which is his own sensibility; 

Proust, in The Capfm % has shown that this is also true of the novelist* After 
pointing out that Thomas Hardy's novels are characterized by a “stonemason’s 
geometry ” he says: M 1 cannot summarize the greatest writers like this in a moment's 
talk, but you would see in Stendhal a certain sense of altitude combining with 
the life of the spirit : the lofty place in which Jalien Sard is imprisoned, the tower 
on the summit of which Fabrice is confined, the belfry in which the Abb£ Blancs 
pores over his astrology and from which Fabrice has such a magnificent bird's-eye 
view. You told me that you had seen some of Vcrmecris pictures; you must have 
realized that they are fragments of an identical world, that it is always, however 
great the genius with which they have been re created, the same table* the same 
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carpet, the same woman, the same novel and unique beauty, an ertigma, at that 
epoch in which nothing resembles or explains it, if wc seem to find similarities in 
subjects but isolate the peculiar impression that is produced by the colon Welt, 
then, this novel beaut} remains identical in all Dostoevsky's works..-." (Translated 
by C. K. Scott Mon trie#. Random House, New York.) 

' Proust does not shrink from using the term “monotony" when discussing the 
works of VmtcuiL, his imaginary composer. He speaks of the “insistence” with 
which the composer groups together diverse sensations, the sum of which never¬ 
theless suggests to Proust “the perfumed silkmcss of a geranium,” which is not 
“a material explanation* 5 of Vinteuil s music* “but the profound equivalent, the 
unknown and highly colored festival *** the mode in which he 1 heard 1, the universe 
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and projected it far beyond himself?* He thus conveyed “this unknown quality of 
a unique world which no other composer had ever made us sce/ T 

Similarly, the mere presence of certain objects in a painting, however realistic 
it may appear to be, permits inferences to be made as to the nature of the artist's 
sensibility: the universe he creates with elements he has taken from nature is the 
visible likeness of that sensibility. Under the hands of the painter, the world 
becomes a piece of material* which he cuts according to his own pattern, trans¬ 
forming the pieces into a garment for his own soul, his only concern that they fit 
it properly. Henri Focillon is one of those who dearly realized the importance of 
such choicest “Just as every artist defines the image of man according to certain 
preferences/* he writes in his posthumous book on Piero delk Francesca (p. 133)* 
* € so that the greatest among them may be regarded as creators of a humanity that 
is their own, that belongs to them, so every artist selects, evaluates, and combines, 
from the appearance the world presents, certain elements that are characteristic of 
him, of his creation* of his universe.” 


IDENTITY AND DIVERSITY. Some paintings, however, arc completely pas¬ 
sive,. reflecting nature as mechanically as a mirror, but these are rare. Such paintings* 
the only ones that fulfill the theoretical requirements of realism, merely reproduce 
the inner vacuity of the men who painted them. 

Every painting has a certain fbaratitf* It can have it by virtue of reflecting the 
personality of its creator* as in the cases described by Proust and Focillon. Or it 
may acquire such a character through its creators reflecting unconsciously the 
habitual patterns of his period, or even of the atelier in which he lias been trained. 
Often a painter acquires a certain visual vocabulary without actively sharing in the 
choices that determined this vocabulary, merely assimilating them passively. For 
this reason* one of the historian's tasks is to distinguish, in a given work, between 
the elements that reflect the artist T sown personality and those that reflect his period; 
moreover, the more one knows of the period, the more accurately it is possible to 
define the painteris contribution. The originality of an artist is measured by the 
degree to which he departs both from the data provided by nature and from the 
elements which his period supplies to him, so to speak ready-made. 

The view of nature contained in the Dutch landscape paintings of the seven¬ 
teenth century' was determined by the natural features of the artist's country' as 
well as by the prevailing ideas of the time. And yet the greatest of these painters 
produced widdy differing variations on their basic theme, A landscape by Rembrandt 
in the Casstl museum and Ruisdael's famous Burst of Sunlight in the Louvre seem 
to have been constructed according to the same pattern. Both works are views 
of the northern plain spread out beneath the sky, cm which the attention is focused 
more than on the plain, because on this moving stage a drama of light and clouds 
is perpetually taking place (figures zzy and 214). 

Moreover, this countryside, so distinctive in itself, is treated in both paintings 
in a spirit common to all schools of the period. We recognize in this treatment an 
emphasis that is typically Protestant and northern. The silent expanse of the plain 
suggests man*5 feeling of insignificance in the face of overwhelming forces. We also 
detect in both a discreet hint of Italian influence in the handling of forms, in the 
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tendency to organise the 
space by means of lines in¬ 
dicating roads and rivers. 

The two works are also strik¬ 
ingly similar in their ar¬ 
rangement of the various 
elements of the scene. 

Having so many features 
in common would seem to 
point to a similar effect But 
in fact the landscapes re vealed 
in the two paintings are as 
different as if they were 
situated on different planets. 

In the Rembrandt nature is a 
presence; the pictorial space 
is idled with masses of light 
and shadow in violent tumult; 
a surge of lyricism floods* 
submerges, engulfs reality. Ln 
the Ruisdael the impression 
is one of absence and void* 
of st >li i nde and s i fence s caret- k -77^ tjcttmndzati&n of m? dftirts is m imaga ” toys Van 

ly disturbed by the flowing azs. - vaxi>o\cen. in the clouds 

river, the drifting clouds, and 

the minuscule figure of a man on horseback. The landscape is a vast inducement to 
contemplation and reverie. 

We might say, using the terms referred to above* that while the explicit elements 
in these works are identical* the implicit ones are completely different. Looking at 
the two paintings* we realize the limitations of the famous theory of Taine, who 
dared to assert that ihe work of art is formed by the general spiritual climate and 
by the customs of its time. All unilateral definitions of art run the risk of similar 
errors. 


CHOOSING AMONG REALISTIC ELEMENTS. We may say, then, that even if 
each element of the painting is in itself realistic, the sum of such elements constitutes 
a system of images. Quite apart from the interpretation given, to them, the manner 
in which the objects are selected* repeated, and grouped is an index of the artist's 
habits and obsessions. The habits reveal the spirit of the time, the obsessions the 
spirit of the individual. 

We may abo now define more precisely the part visible reality plays in the 
painting. We think we are seeing it reproduced, and, strictly speaking, external 
reality is all we can see; but it reflects so exactly a particular sensibility that what 
wc actually perceive is this sensibility. The perspicacious eye will try to discern 
this sensibility rather than dwell upon the lifeless material that serves to embody 
it. The sensibility is like an organ not shown by the X-rays, an organ into which 
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the radiologist injects a substance that makes it opaque, 
thus giving it a material and visible quality it lacked. 

The choice the artist makes among the elements of 
reality often directly indicates the goal he seeks to attain. 

Charles Baudouin, in his Psytkoamiysii of Art , has 
emphasized the fact that art often has the character of 
an inhibited action. The forces that determine a man’s 
inner life are always pressing for self-realization, striving 
for gratification. If for some reason they are inhibited 
in this aim, they content themselves with a substitute 
gratification, which may take the form of an appearance, 
an image. 

The'image seems to play, for the modem age, the 
part of the “double” or “shadow” that it played in 
prehistoric magic and in Egyptian religion, but for us 
it is a moral “double.” Needless to say, desires cannot 
be fully known unless they are personally experienced; 
it is, however, possible to re-create them imaginatively 
if their objects are clearly designated. The artist defines 
his sensibility through those dements in the world that 
attract it, thus revealing it as clearly as another might 
reveal his through his actions. The painter Van Dongen 
confessed: “The external] zation of my desires is written 
in images.,., 1 like things that are brilliant, precious 
tones that sparkle, fabrics that gleam, beautiful women 
who arouse sexual desires.... Painting gives me a more 
complete grasp of all tills.” It would be difficult to speak 
more dearly and frankly (figure 22 j). 

The example of Toulouse-Lautrec is even more 
instructive. Occasionally he is described merely as a 
keen observer of contemporary ways of life, and of 
the very Parisian, somewhat decadent milieu which he 
frequented. Was he, then, a realist, an anecdotal artist? 

Such an opinion might be refuted on the basis solely of 

his artistic powers, his ability to render not only physical _ rr - 

moral character in a distinctive linear style, laconic and precise. However, we do 
not admire his line for its formal beauty alone: it conveys, with ccjual intensity, both 
the model it represents and the man who traced it. The artist is present in it, in 
his totality. His arabesque cracks like a whip and lays a burning welt upon our 
memory. Flexible and imperious, flashing and biting, it strikes its target with the 
swiftness and infallibility of a fencing foil. Graphology discerns a man's character 
in the involuntary features of his handwriting. How much more revealing is 
the work of the graphic artist who puts every'thing he has and is into his lines I 
History informs us that the painter was indeed the man whom these lines reveal. 
Henri dc Toulouse-Lautrcc-Monfa was a descendant of the illustrious Counts of 
Toulouse, the last scion of a family of dashing warriors and aristocrats. His father 
w r as an anachronism, wedded to his horse, a belated follower of the traditional sport 
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of falconry, ♦.'ho asserted his individuality with arrogance and contempt* Hu was 
once seen in the Bois de Boulogne milking an Arab mare for his picnic breakfast', 
at another time be pitched his tent in front of the Cathedral of Albi, his ancestral 
domain. 

His son might have gratified the inclinations that were his by birth, but which are 
out of place in our era, by engaging in horseback riding, huntmg, violent physteal ex¬ 
ercise, and public eccentricities. But in 1878, at the age of fourteen, he broke a leg, 
and a year later, his other leg. The rest of his life he spent as a cripple. The accidents 
stunted his growth, and he was grotesque in appearance (figure 226}. 

Here we have a classic case of inhibited action, of energy in need of an outlet. 
It found this outlet in drawing. As the blind man develops an extraordinarily keen 
sense of hearing, so the crippled lautrec developed his talent for draftsmanship 
to the point of virtuosity, and he put into his sharp, incisive, swift lines all the 
impatience throbbing in his wrist. 

His character, which is so clearly visible in his lines—as well as in his swift and 
even brush work—is also indicated by his choice of subjects. In his life he could 
exhaust himself only by means of drink and sensuality, and keeping late hours; 
all other physical activities were denied him. Therefore he indulged in them through 
the images he created. 

From boyhood on, he sketched horses gajloping on the Promenade des Anglais 
in Nice. Later, when he began to devote himself to the pleasures of night life in 
Paris, he was attracted, like a moth to a flame, to dancers, acrobats, and the circus, 
where once again he saw horses lashed into frenzy by whips, as well as the spangled 
tutus of the dancing girls. During the weeks he was hospitalized as a result of a 
breakdown, it was the circus that occupied his memory and imagination {figures 
227 and 228}. 

Is it noi revelatory that this partial cripple dreamed only of horsemen and of 
Legsr How taut and precise is the musculature of the legs of Miss Ida Heath (figure 
229). Is it not revelatory that he was one of the first to become interested in bicycling, 
and that he did several posters on this subject (figure rjo)? His art thus became 
indeed an “imaginary life,” in which, through his ability 10 visualize and his skill 
in drawing, he was able to depict all the physical pursuits that were barred to him 
in actual life. His friend Thadec Natanson clearly realized this. "W hereas always 
and everywhere he wanted only to live,” he writes {Mon Touiaust-Lautnt, p. 47}, 
"he was doomed to be able only to watch. Muscular perfection he prized more highly 
than anv other." 

Needless to say, his paintings contain other elements, such as the sensual subjects, 
the prostitutes, the bordellos, that reflect his way of life; but these, too, we rec¬ 
ognize as projections of obsessive desires he could not gratify in real life, and 
hence sought 10 gratify vicariously in art. 

Another relevant example of this is Maria Blanchard, a hunchback w ho, deprived 
of the norma! gratifications of womanhood, devoted her paintings, which were 
influenced by Cubism, to a passionate portrayal of childhood and motherhood 


(figure 346}. 

"Wc have no cause to look at any object in life," says MalJaime, “except as 
11 represents one of our own interior states: the complex of features which it shares 
with our inwardness elevates it into a symbol." 
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RECASTI^i REALITY. If the part played by the artist's inner compulsions is 
so evident even in an art whose avowed purpose is the recording of reality, how 
much more evident will it be when che artist's imagination comes into its own! 
The work will no longer be subject to the demand that it be “truthful”; it will 
suffice if iris plausible. 

In other words, the artist will have complete freedom of choice* No longer will 
he have to take his subjects ready-made from nature. Taking a further sicp toward 
his goal of dissolving natural appearance, he will set aside certain elements which 
we might call “preferential,” and use them exclusively for the construction of an 
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unknown world—a world of which he alone J in the depths of his cftra being, di¬ 
vines the existence. 

Every dement in this world is taken from nature, true enough, but the whole, 
designed to fit the artist's inclinations and intentions, is a fresh creation, a com¬ 
posite which reveals to us a quality previously unknown. The superficial viewer 
may be deceived by its appearance of normality, and conclude that the painter 
has actually seen what he is showing us. But if he looks more closely, he will perceive 
what Proust called “the unknown quality of a unique world .** 

Proust, incidentally, who denied that he was a realist, though he may seem to 
be one, has brilliantly analysed the emergence of such new worlds. It is difficult 
to resist the pleasure of quoting him at length: "Style is for the writer, as for the 
painter, a question, not of technique, but of vision. It is the revelation-—impossible 
by direct and conscious means—of the qualitative differences in the way the world 


phrie Cl* etb&ie appears 


to us, differences 


which, but for art, would 
remain the eternal secret of 
each of us. Only by art can 
we get outside ourselves, 
know what another sees of 
his universe, which is not the 
same as ours, and the different 
views of which would other¬ 
wise have remained a$ un¬ 
known to us as those there 
may be on the moon. Thanks 
to art, instead of seeing only 
one world, our own, we see 
it under multiple forms, and 
as many as there arc original 
artists, just so many worlds 
have we at our disposal, dif¬ 
fering more widely from one 
another than those that roll 
through infinite space, and 
years after the glowing cenier 
from which they emanated 
has been extinguished, be it 
called Rembrandt or Vermeer, 
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they continue to send us their own rays 
of light” (The Fast RfCiipfiired, translated 
by R A- Blossom, Random House, New 
York, p. 1013). 

How docs the artist achieve this? 
Once again, let Proust tell us: “Artistic 
genius in its reactions is like those 
extremely high temperatures which 
have the power to disintegrate combi¬ 
nations of atoms which they proceed to 
combine afresh in a diametrically op¬ 
posite order* following another type” 
(Within a Budding Grove, translated by 
C. JC Scott Moncricff, Random House, 
New York, p, 647). 

In such cases we are witnessing, often 

231. * At Ufi- FtaiiSfitlT.ifciti i.f the Jewish CemrLery in ihc 
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’without suspecting it, a gen¬ 
uine transformation of reali¬ 
ty by the artist, though each 
element of this reality, taken 
separately, is truthfully re¬ 
produced No wonder that 
artists who can do this ate 
held to be strict realists, 

Jacob Ruisdael is a case in 
point. Each of his canvases 
seems to open a window, 
almost at random, on the 
Dutch landscape of his rime. 

But when wc become familiar 
with his works, comparing 
Lhem with one another, and 
going deeper into his world, 
we inevitably notice the re¬ 
currence of certain details and 
themes, indicating the pres- * mmDAm 1 the Jewish cemetery. dnwj n| from lulure. 

cjicg of certain constant t^. H^te. 

factors. These constants form the invisible texture of Ruisdaels soul: he has arrang¬ 
ed the visible world according to them in order to reveal that soul to us. If we look 
for the recurrent elements in his paintings, we arc soon able to distinguish the inward 
strain of which they are the visible manifestation. 

Thus we discover that Ruisdaels art emphasizes, occasionally with obsessive 
insistence, all that is transient, ephemeral, in nature—the foaming and seething flow 
of streams, the drifting of clouds, the violent winds that sweep across the plain, 
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beading tree^ shaking bushes, skimming over the fields of wheat like a wave that 
passes from one stalk to the next, swift and pale as a ray of light. Moving at a slower 
but steadier pace are the roads, their uneven ruts bearing witness io the feet of the 
men who have walked on them. Yes, here comes one of those men, a horseman 
wrapped in his cloak to protect himself from the cold s ora peasant striding heavily, 
leaning on hi$ stick. The plodding traveler seems to be rubbling at space; he pen¬ 
etrates into it (figure z^z). Indeed in most cases they arc seen from the back, about 
to disappear in me background. 

Gradually these emerges a feeling of inexorability > of the futility of the move¬ 
ments of living beings, as they pass lightly over the surface of things. One hears in 
the mind a silent voice, which seems to be Saying with Ecclesiastes: “One generation 

passeth away, and another generation Cometh; but the earth abidefh for ever_All 

the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not full; unto the place from whence the 
rivers come, thither they return again... and, behold, all is vanity and vexation of 
Spirit,” But the light and shadow racing across the surface of the plain, do they not 
say as much. Like Macbeth^, “Life's but a walking shadow,,,” (figure 151)? 

Our interest is awakened: this thankless earth, out of which Ruisdael constructs 
his pictorial space, is alive with biblical images. The more he lets himself be carried 
away by his self-invented fantasies, the more insistent they become. We begin to 
recognize them: here are the road, the clouds, flowing water, the dead tree; here is 
the vanity of man’s eternal pursuit of an unknown goal, just over the horizon, which 
he will never reach * Ruisdael, realistic? No more than a dream is! He has borrowed 
his vocabulary from nature, but he uses it according to the rules of his own personal 
syntax, arranging his words, so to speak, in order to make them express the meaning 
he wants to express. 

Tb* Jewish Cemetery, one of his paintings, we know with certainty does not cor¬ 
respond to reality, for the site it represents is still in existence. He painted this subject 
twice; the two large canvases are among his most important works. We have, 
moreover, some preliminary sketches for them, done from life, showing the isolated 
tombs* surrounded by shrubbery, just as they can be seen today, a few miles from 
Amsterdam (figures 233 and 154). 

The details of the actual appearance of this place, which had stimulated Ruisdael's 
imagination, he combined with other dements, which nature had supplied to him 
at other times, and which had struck him by their affinities with his own sensibility. 
He summoned all these things, as if for a sentimental reunion of everything he loved 
(figures zjj and zjfi). Here is the foaming torrent leaping over rocks; the dead 
tree—firs tercet, then cut down, and slowly decaying in the water; the somber doud 
whose architectural mass drifts across the sky, obscuring the light. The tombs 
themselves aroused images familiar to Ruisdael, who often meditated on the Bible, 
and he gives free rein to his melancholy. 

Through this deeply religious man, a Mennonite, lonely„ misunderstood* who had 
turned away from the pursuit of earthly fame, the vast stretches of the Dutch 
landscape acquire meaning. They become a symbol of transience, a place where 
nothing endures, in which man, an insignificant insect, is carried along by his fate 
towurcl the goal of all his inscctlike activities—death. 

Thus the artist’s choice of elements from reality is determined by his inner life; 
he fixes only upon those things which confirm the meaning he intends, which is 
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expressed with seeming realism but actually reflects a bias. The elemunts supplied 
by reality are not arranged according to the accidental order of nature, but according 
to purely moral affinities, a system of associations governed by the imagination. 
The viewer is at least as aware of the purely pysehological links that hold these 
dements together as he is of the objects represented, and becomes concerned only 
with the siknt dialogue that takes place among them. 


TRANSMUTING REALITY, In the works we have examined so far, natural 
appearances have been preserved: reality might appear unchanged to the casual 
observer. In the same way a tree may be consumed and transformed by a flash of 
lightning and the bark remain intact. 

But more radical transformations can be brought about in the painter's crucible. 
His brush work was the first of his instruments to reveal its alchemical powers, 
and these w er e not discovered straight away. Deep-rooted prejudices as to the neu¬ 
trality and “the finish” of the execution had to be overcome before the brush took 
its rightful place as a means of expression. As late as the fifteenth century its mode 
was still impassive; but then it began to grow Lively, and to display a talent for 
mimicry. All over Europe the technique of brush work was developed into an 
interpretive art of its own. Only Holland, under the sway of middle-class con¬ 
ventions of realism, remained faithful to the pictorial neutral icy displayed by the 
primitives, till as late as the seventeenth century. However, the greatest Dutch 
master, Rembrandt, had given an extraordinary impetus to this new freedom— 
which was, incidentally, one of the reasons he was discredited in his lifetime. 

Everyone knows that a person's inner tendencies arc reflected in his physiognomy, 
and in his attitudes, in his slightest muscular movements, to such a point that if we 
want to imitate another person's ways, we can succeed only by dint of a compromise 
which adopts those ways and makes them conform to our own. This is true to an 
even greater extent of pictorial transpositions,, which involve countless movements 
by the artist in drawing his lines or placing his spots of color. Each of these elements 
will bear his mark, all the more dearly if he possesses a strong personality- We 
leave the mark of our character even on our handwriting, though our hand seeks 
to follow a pre-established pattern. Needless to say* such marks will l>e far more 
striking in drawings and paintings, where the artist is under no such constraint. 

Rouault says: “Art is an admirable outlet... but it has its difficult aspects. Many 
people boast of their ability to analyze a man T s character on the basis of his hand¬ 
writings but only a few take the trouble to study a beautiful or controversial 
painting. It is true, though, that it is easier to make prognostications on the basis 
of handwriting than to give a sensible evaluation of a work of art” (La R&uaisat 
S-xiTj 19-17), A few years later the painter of the Mhtrrrt put his finger on the 
real reason for the expressiveness of so-called “pictorial handwriting”; “ Whether 
we like it or not, and no matter how clever jugglers or magicians we believe our¬ 
selves to be .,. the work of our art is an unwitting disclosure of our true nature; 
or else it i$ merely a paler reflection of another reflection^ a mediocre work, though 
occasionally successful” {Li Prints viu-x, p, 32), 

The appearances that the artist thinks he is reproducing are thus permeated with 
a character they did not originally have; the artist injects this character into them 
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without realizing that he is 
doing so, by means both of 
his original perception of 
them and of hi$ treatment. 

We recognize a vintage by 
the flavor of the wine; tire 
expert seeks to discern the 
special "flavor* 1 imparted to 
everything a given artist 
treats. This “flavor” or “man¬ 
ner” may degenerate into 
mannerism if it becomes 
conscious, and is deliberately 
cultivated and practiced-Then 
art yields to artifice, which 
begins at the point where 
mechanics takes the place of 
creation. 

In the case of the true 
artist,however, the individual 
character of the creative act h 
So involuntary that even if he 
tries to produce an exact copy 
of another’s w T ork, he inevi¬ 
tably marks it with hi$ own 
imprint, with what pedants 
might call "the personal fac¬ 
tor/ 1 Indefinable and yet 
unmistakable, this factor is 
implicit in the artist's way of 
perceiving as well as of paint¬ 
ing, in his eye as well as 
his hand: it is implicit in his 
very nature. 

In the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Brussels there is a 
copy which Rubens executed in i6iy of a portrait of Paracelsus, now attributed 
to Jan van Score!, which h in the Louvre, Wc know' that the original was at that 
time in Antwerp, in C. van dcr Geest’s gallery, where Rubens w T as doubtless able 
to study it. Seemingly he copied every detail of the original, and yet the one version is 
as different from the other as the two different centuries in which they were produced. 
The film, pure, slightly inflexible vision and execution characteristic of the sixteenth- 
ccntuty portrait has yielded to the living fluidity of the seventeenth century-—has 
yielded, above all, to Rubens, for no one contributed more than he toward the 
emergence of the new manner. This pulsating blood, this sensual vibration, this 
disguised irregularity that undermines the form, liberating the malleability of the 
flesh, the airy lightness of the hair, the softness i >( the fur cap, the movement of the 
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clouds* the rafliance of die 
color—all this intensity and 
warmth are living testimony 
to the presence of the great 
Antwerp master (figures 237 
and 238). 

When one of our contem¬ 
poraries, Bernard Buffet* set 
out to emulate Courbet in his 
powerful, voluptuous Shaping 
Womm^ he produced a paint¬ 
ing from which Courbet's 
rich sensuality is absent The 
opulent Second Empire inte¬ 
rior has become a sordid hotel 
room; the bed linen is now 
of doubtful cleanliness; the 
jewels have turned into cheap 
baubles,, the women's well- 
brushed hair into a dishev¬ 
eled mass. The clandestine 
atmosphere of the older paint¬ 
ing has become suspect; and 
the rounded forms have be¬ 
come angular. The earlier 
painter's immense appetite for 
flesh and matter has been 
transformed into a bitter 
awareness of human misery; 
The silvery succulent trout 
has become the herring of the 
poor. Nothing has been 
changed* save the essential* 
imponderable dement that is 
the artist + s own presence un¬ 
derneath the surface (figures 
25^ and 240). 


3, INDIRECT SUGGESTION 

L ittle by little an invisible presence has insinuated itself among the visible 
elements. It is not yet openly acknowledged. But how can a man holding a 
ball of day in his hands prevent himself from communicating his own warmth 
to it? And if he suddenly feels it softening, becoming responsive and malleable, 
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will he not be tempted to mold it, to put his imprint upon it, and even to fashion 
it in the image and likeness of his dreams? The artist at a certain point is no longer 
able to confine himself to recording the echoes of his inmost nature, which he finds 
in the external world, and which help him to become aware of that nature. Taking 
another step forward, he at last gives precedence to this inner world which he feds 
so strongly alive within him. 

He then tries to express, to make tangible, the obscure impulses that stir within 
him* But they arc nothing but impulses; how can he give them material form? They 
arc like the ray of light, which is no more than a stream of energy with its own 
direction and intensity, and in a certain sense its own color and form; but none of 
these qualities become perceivable unless the ray strikes a solid surface which stops 
it and fixes it, a screen which will suddenly arrest its course and receive its imprint. 
Nature, with the range of images it offers, in the same way gives substance to things 
that hitherto were mere possibilities. 

H» G. Wells's invisible man could be perceived only through the disturbances he 
created in the physical world, or by his donning clothes, which gave him a form 
that was visible. In much the same way, the artist’s soul manifests itself only through 
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the transformations it effects in the established order of reality, or through the 
images in which it clothes itself, and which become its living outer shell. 


ALCHEMY OF THE IMAGINATION. At this point the imagination comes on 
the stage. Imagination has been defined as “the faculty of combining images into 
pictures, which imitate the effect of nature but do not represent anything actually in 
existence/' How does it operate? 

To the intellect* every object is neutral- it merely corresponds to its intelligible 
definition. To the sensibility, however, every object is “qualified,” endowed with a 
force that attracts or repels, with a unique flavor which sensibility alone can identify, 
and which arouses associations with even'thing that seems to possess a similar flavor. 
Each thing remains linked with the sensation that it provoked and that is preserved 
in memory; as a result it becomes, expressive. 

In this way a bond is formed between the external w-orld, the objective realm of 
things, and the inner world* the subjective realm of sensations and feelings ; the two 
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arc separate *ordy in theory, for actually the former leads directly into the latter. 
This fact is borne out by language: the same adjectives are applied to physical 
realities as to states of mind. Terms such as “bitter,” “brisk/' “dull/' or “warm*” to 
mention only a few, testify to the unity of that which is within us and that which is 
without, 

Delacroix, the first great theorist of the imagination, pointed out that there is 
no such thing as objective reality for the artist, "that the moment he perceives an 
object he invests it with an emotional charge. “The fact counts for nothing, since 
it is transitory. Only the idea remains; actually the fact exists only through the idea, 
for it is the idea that gives it color, that, indeed, becomes conscious of it by coloring 
it in its own way according to the inclination of the moment 11 

This coloration acquires a permanent existence through memory, which inte¬ 
grates it into the totality of past experience in a wav similar to that by which the 
imagination projects it into future creation: “Why do our past pleasures appear to 
the imagination as infinitely more vivid than in fact they were?. + , Because the mind, 
recalling the emotions of the heart, acts in the same way as does the creative faculty 
when it makes use of these emotions to animate the real world and to extract images 
from it. It composes, i c,, it idealizes and chooses” {Qtavres i, p- 114)- 

The imagination draws upon recollections of the visible world, of which the 
memory has an immense store, consisting of signs whose meaning is common to all 
men; but it has still to combine these signs in a way that will suggest a meaning 
that is only latent in the soul. Having observed external objects, Delacroix says 
( Jmmal y ni, p* azz, entry of March 1, 1S59), “having made them its own, as it were/* 
and having retained only those dements from them that have significance for the 
mind and "the heart, the imagination begins its work of creation. “What we call 
"creation 7 in great artists is but a way, distinctive with each one, of seeing, combining, 
and reproducing nature,” This work of creation continues through the stage of 
execution: “The work of idealization goes on almost without my being aware of it, 
even w hen I am copying a composition chat has already taken shape. The new version 
is always different and comes closer to a necessary ideal 1 T (JwiWfiJ, ii, p r S7, entry 
of October iz s 1853). In the last analysis, “the true painter is the one in whom the 
imagination speaks before everything else, 77 and speaks in order to make known 
“the microcosm that man carries within him” {Journal n, p. 374, entry of September 

As Baudelaire summed up the painter's position: “Delacroix starts with the prin¬ 
ciple that a painting must above all reproduce the innermost thought of the artist, 
who dominates his model as the creator dominates his creation.” 


THE IDEAL ACCORDING TO DELACROIX AND TO INGRES. This “in¬ 
nermost thought” is what Delacroix calls “the ideal.” lie uses this term in a some¬ 
what special sense. The ideal for him is not, as it was for Plato, a supreme and 
nameless perfection, something that transcends all particularities. On the contrary, 
it reflects the artist's own peculiar idea of the world, his own way of thinking and 
feeling. What Delacroix calk “idealization” is the subconscious process by which 
the elements the painter receives from the outside world, which carry with them the 
illusion of objectivity, are permeated by his own sensibility, and dominated by it, 
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thanks to memory, and above all thanks to the imagination. The idea fin this sense, 
without which “there is no such thing as a painter, or a drawing, or color,’* has 
nothing in common with “the borcowed ideal*' which imitators “learn at school and 
which i$ enough to make him bathe his models” (Corr^pmdtme, ti, p. 388; letter to 
Leon Peisse, July i 5, 1849). Nor has it anything in common with “the shared ideal 
which nature may supply'’ ( Jaitr / ial , 11, p. 87, entry of October 12, 1853), Neither to 
copy fixed types nor to copy reality, but to give rein to one’s own individual imagi¬ 
nation—such is ihe paih as this great painter clearly defines it. 

These two irreconcilable definitions of the lerm "ideal, 1 * which for Ingres denotes 
a principle of perfection, unique and yet common to all, and for Delacroix the 
most intimate manifestation of an individual's emotions, reflect the conflict between 

"What u aBtd Citation m Great Artists it but gur Mhidmi wqj vf smng T CfMtfdmaimg and rtndmng natwr 
{Beloftvix }. 
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the drives toward the plastic and toward expressiveness which too itaany theoreti¬ 
cians of art regard a $ mutually exclusive {figures 242 and 245) K 

Delacroix cannot resist the pleasure of ridiculing the ideas of his adversaries thus 
helping us to distinguish their ideas from his own: “chat much-vaunted beauty that 
some see in the curved line and others in the straight line—all of them stubbornly 
refusing to see it anywhere except in lines,.,. They refuse to see proportions, har¬ 
mony, except as contained in lines.,, and the compass alone is their arbiter'* (letter 
to L£on Passes Qp+ <v 7 ,), But in reality “it is far more important for the artist to come 
closer to the ideal he carries within him—his mim* individual ideal” (Journal^ n* p. 
87, entry of October la, 1 By 3). 

Modern art has been entirely won over to chis doctrine, transmitted 10 it by way 
of the Symbolists and Gauguin. Formulating the platform of the new school* in 
a famous article in, the Msrturt de Franc* f Albert Aurier merely paraphrased Dela¬ 
croix: ^The work will be idealist,” he said, “for its sole ideal will be to express die 
idea; and it will be symbolist because it will express this idea through forms.” 

In attempting to communicate his inmost thoughts by means of images taken 
from the external world* the painter is implying that there are “correspondences” 
between the two, to use Baudelaire's term. He is introducing us into a more complex 
realm, that of a true, spontaneous symbolism. In it what we see is closely connected 
with what we fed, the former being expressive of the latter. Through symbolism 
the work of art can become the repository of the most valuable spiritual goods. The 
explieator has a right to look for these treasures and to bring them to light without 
being reproached for indulging in “literary interpretations”—provided he present 
the evidence for them solely in terms of form and color. Barres saw this dearly: 

We never exaggerate in finding endless riches of meaning in the works of geniuses. 
Eternally strivings they have no explicit understanding of the ideas that inspire 
them. ,.. But whether they are aware of it or not, the beautiful forms and the moving 
colors they have studied so profoundly have an intense spiritual significance” (Li 
Afystfrc cri pkmt km tin, p. 115). 

It is* however, possible to offer a more concrete explanation for the expressive 
power which every great artist wields to such noble effect. 


COLOR AND ITS MAGIC. Whereas our examination of plastic form required 
first an analysis of the problems of line and form, our examination of expression 
demands that color be given priori ty« There is no color that does not have its emotional 
connotations. 

Red may serve as an example. It is associated with ardor* intensity. It predomi¬ 
nates in the work of those painters whom we regard as the major interpreters of life* 
its $plendor and energy, its sensual flowering—in Ruben$^ Fragonard* Renoir {plate 
IX). What inner necessity led them each to choose red as the basis of cheir harmonies ? 
Empirical minds will insist that this is merely accidental. Well, then* .let them study the 
question from a purely physical point of view. 

We have now learned that red is biologically related to the stimulation of energy, 
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We know the effect it has on the bull, whose fury it kindles; more recently it has 
been discovered to have a Stimulating effect on procreation in animals. Professor 
Jacques Benoit has shown that light can be used to hasten the puberty stage in 
ducks, by increasing the rate of glandular activities. “It is light, not the heat that 
may accompany light/* he writes, 54 that produces the above-mentioned effects* 
Ultra-violet, blue, violet, yellow* and infra-red rays are inactive. But orange and red 
rays arc very active.” 

W h i le colored light docs have a certain effect on the retina, the eye i$ not in¬ 
dispensable for provoking what has been termed the ^hypophysin-sexual reflex/ 7 
Professor Benoit was able to ascertain “a penetration of visible rays of great wave 
length, active red rays, to the inside of the head, through the skin, the fleshy cover¬ 
ing, and the skull itself, as far as the hypothalamic region of the brain” (Jtotmai dc 
PmJwfagfe t 42* pp. 5 37-41). Thus a color can exercise a direct, almost mechanical 
effect on the nerve centers, and hence on emotional life. 

What is true of an animat* whose reactions are determined largely by instincts 
and by physiological reflexes, docs not necessarily apply to the more complex human 
organism, in which conscious ness plays a preponderant role* But here, too, the 
symbolic value of red is evident. The general significance of a color emerges only 
gradual! y t through countless individual experiences of it, but unconsciously it 
remains associated with the impressions left on out sensibility by particular sub- 
stances that have that colon Thus, obviously, our ideas of red are linked with our 
feelings about blood, the sign of life as well as of wounds, brutality, cruelty. 

These associations were formed in prehistory. The presence of red pigment on 
bones or of powdered hematite in receptacles placed inside tombs dating from the 
earliest epochs (Mousteriati), the traces of red pigment on some of the Aurignaeian 
Venuses (Willendorf, Laussel) indicate that Neanderthal man and his successors had 
already begun to use color for the magic purpose of preserving life and its prop¬ 
erties* 

The same is true of other colors. Their traditional and curiously consistent 
symbolical use merely serves to verify and make systematic the associations origi¬ 
nally established between them and the elements of nature of which they seemed to 
be manifestations. Blue denotes the sky or water, green thriving vegetation, yellow 
fire and light. There is no need to resort to esoteric sources to account for such 
associations. It wifi surprise no one to learn that the planet Mars is orange and red, 
Venus light green, Jupiter blue and purple; or that the robes of Jesus during his 
ministry on earth and the cloak of the Virgin Mary were azure-blue, and so on. 

The expressive colors of light and of the sky will always be associated with 
the ideas of purity, chastity, divine wisdom. This symbolism has such profound 
and universal roots that it is identical, except for a few variations, in all places and 
all periods* For instance, in Africa* the Ewe regard blue and white as the colors 
favored by God, and so these colors are worn by their priests. Blue and white, and 
blue and yellow, also suggest the association of the celestial and the luminous- 
Vermeer, the painter of purity, instinctively chose the latter combination as his 
favorite harmony. 1 


1 May l T in cmtkr IO avoid a lcmj£ explana tion* refer rhe reader to ray essay “The Poetics ol Vermeer*' wJ 
to by A. U, de Vries, Paris. pp. roy if. 
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Similarly,* we may mention the well-known preponderance of yellow in Yan 
Gogh's palette. Emile Bernard, a friend of his, writes! "Yellow, the color denoting 
divine light, had a great attraction for him*' {Van Gogh memit.. p. 1&3), Van 
Gogh was obsessed with such problems. *T don't know whether anyone before 
me has dealt with the suggestiveness of certain colors/' he wrote to Th£o. He w T as 
not far wrong: an awareness of the evocative powers of color dates only from 
the nineteenth century; and the credit for having formulated it in his writings goes, 
once again, 10 Delacroix. 


COLOR AND THE SYMBOLIST THEORY. The man who said of painting 
that it arouses feelings that w r ords can express only vaguely, knew that this magic 
power resided largely in color; unlike the line, the forms t the subject-matter, 
all of which, as we have seen, appeal primarily to the intellect, color has no signif¬ 
icance for the mind* but speaks eloquently to the sensibility. With color it is im¬ 
possible 10 compensate for a deficiency in feeling through some intellectual device: 
color can only dc felt. Therefore it is the favorite messenger of the artist’s soul, 
an arrow with brilliant feathers darting directly to the viewer’s heart and im¬ 
planting itself in it. 

In an entry in his diary dated J une 6,18 51, Delacroix, referring to the Lc Sueur can¬ 
vases in the Louvre, wrote: "1 hold that color is a far more mysterious and perhaps 
more powerful force than it is commonly believed to be; it operates, as it were, with¬ 
out our being aware of it.” Today we say that it acts upon our unconscious. Half 
a century after Delacroix, Paul Gauguin, whose thinking owes a great deal to the 
earlier painter, continued this analysis in a letter of March, to Fontainas: 

"Color, which is a vibration* as music is, can express that which is the most creative 
and at the same time the least definable thing in nature: its inner force.” 

Gauguin, of course, was anticipating what present-day science has proved. We 
have already mentioned Professor Benoit's studies of the physiological effects 
of the color red on animals. Felix Dcutsch has shown that colors have certain 
biological effects on the organism, particularly on the vascular reflexes; the emotional 
excitation shown by variations in blood pressure and pulse, he says, is produced 
by mental associations; and these superficial associations dredge up deeper mem¬ 
ories which account for the emotions experienced at the sight of colors. Thus 
science confirms something that art revealed long ago, and that Delacroix was 
alluding to when he noted in his diary, on January' 2* iSjy, that color “enhanced 
the effect of the picture by stimulating the imagination.” 

After Delacroix, the Symbolists gradually became more aware of the secret 
relations hips that are generated by the vibrations of the optic nerve. As earlv 
as tBSj, Gauguin, writing to Schuflenecker from Copenhagen on January 14, 
tried to clarify a theory that was beginning to take shape for him: “At times it 
seems to me that I am mad, and yet, the longer 1 lie awake in my bed at night, 
thinking, the more S believe I am right. Philosophers have been reflecting for a 
long time on the phenomena which seem to us to be supernatural, and which 
we nevertheless can fed. It is all there* in this word Teel/” To fed something 
without being able to account for it, Gauguin $ays, is a characteristic of great 
artists, "people in whom the feeling takes shape ahead of the thought.” 
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With a proud awareness of attacking an unsolved if not an unsol vable problem, 
Gauguin points out that our sensations are more revealing than is generally ad¬ 
mitted: “Each of our five senses is directly connected with the brain, conveying 
countless numbers of things which no amount of education can do away with, 
I conclude from this that there are noble lines, deceptive lines, etc. The straight 
line suggests the infinite* the curve suggests limits...* Colors are still more ex¬ 
pressive, though there are fewer of them than lines, by virtue of their power 
to affect the eye. 'There arc noble tones, and vulgar tones: quiet harmonies, and 
harmonies that excite by their boldness. After all, graphology tells us that some 
handwritings indicate sincerity, others deceits why should not... lines and colors 
reveal the degree of greatness of an artist?*.. The more 1 think about it, the more 
I am inclined to believe that the inner life can be translated into a medium quite 
different from literature; we shall see who i$ right/ 1 In Raphael’s paintings* he 
goes on to say, “there arc harmonies of line that we never become aware of, for 
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they are the veiled expression of the innermost thoughts of a mam” It would seem 
that Gauguin was the first to conceive of this new interpretation of art and its effects. 

Van Gogh* who admired Delacroix and was for a lime strongly influenced 
by Gauguin, concerned himself with the same problems* and also attempted to 
elucidate them. He was particularly interested in color* continually referring to 
it in his letters to Theo> most often toward the end of 1888 when he was ai Arles* 
saying once that the study of color was no less absorbing to him than his “financial 
difficulties*” He wished to discover the secret of color's magical properties: "To 
express love by a joining of two complementary tones* by blending them and 
contrasting them, and by the mysterious vibrations of related tones. To express 
thought by the radiance of a Light tone on a dark background. To express hope 
by a star* the warmth of one's being by the glow of the setting sun 1 * (Letter 5 51). 
Again* a few days Later—on September 8—he writes; "I sought to express the 
terrible human passions with red and green,” and add$; “What we have then 
is not true color* as judged by the standards of realism of the but 

color suggestive of an emotion* an ardent temperament.” 

Poussin always Ur bf moidhtg firxibh and compact masses qJ earth anti foliage. 
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Baudelaire, with whom Delacroix discussed his ideas, had made similar obser¬ 
vations earlier. He regarded red and green as the basis for the harmonies used by 
the Romantic master; 

+ * t iaf ds hfmii des /naitmis 
Omtragf par art huh de Sapirts toujours rerf. 

(Lake of blood, haunted by demons, in the shade of a pine wood that is always 
green.) 

Analyzing this poem in his “Exhibition of 1855/' Baudelaire said that [he 
“lake of blood” was intended to suggest “red,” and the pines “green, the com¬ 
plement of red.” Foe it might be said, he added, “that this kind of painting, like 
a sorcerer or a hypnotist, produces its effects from a distance. This singular phenom¬ 
enon is made possible by the skill of the colorist, by the perfect blending of 
the tones, and the harmony (established in advance in the painter's mind) between 
color and subject. It seems that the color... has, as it were, a mind of its own, 
independent of the objects it clothes. Moreover, these admirable blendings of 
color often make one dream of harmony and melody, and the impression one gets 
from these paintings is often a musical one.” 

To be sure, Dclacroia was not the first to create such an impression. The greatest 
of his predecessors had used color in order to manifest their inmost feelings. But 
Delacroix, with liis keen mind, had a clear understanding of the powers that these 
predecessors had used only instinctively, and thanks to him painters became aware 
of the potentialities of their art. 


SYMBOLISM 03 LINE AM) OF SPACE. Color, as we have seen, is eminently 
suitable for direct communication with the soul in the language of emotions. 
But line, although its principal task is to give intelligibility to form, is not devoid 
of suggestive powers. Gauguin had a glimpse of these powers. 

Here, once again, everything follows from our earliest impressions. From 
childhood on we are aware of the contrast between matter, which is subject to 
the law of gravity, and air, which seems to defy this law. Nonmaterial tilings, l.e., 
those which have neither volume nor weight, seem to be associated with the 
life of the spirit T which thus comes to be seen as opposed to heaviness. Everything 
that rises, that tends to be vertical, seems to indicate a liberation from the physical 
world, a movement upward, a striving toward divine realities. God is instinctively 
located in heaven, while the powers of evil are relegated to the depths of the 
earth. “High” and “low” are commonly used metaphorically. Because of its 
soaring forms. Gothic arc seems the very embodiment of a mystical force* 

The triangle, by means of which a rational relation is established between 
these two opposing directions, has come to be regarded as a symbol of balance 
and reason. It was the figure preferred by the Greeks, who gave its form to the 
pediments of their temples, and by the Renaissance artists, who used it as their 
favorite Compositional schema. 

With the horizontal, this striving upward ceases; it is the position assumed by 
the lifeless body. Egyptian art, in which this direction predominates, suggests to 
us the permanence and immutability of death (figure 21;), 
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The same kind of observations could be made about every linear form—the 
circle, for example, which is the image of perfection. It would be possible to 
formulate an entire symbolism around the significance of colors and forms, of 
space and directions within space—but such a possibility deserves to be studied 
in detail. We would have to apply the same method as has been used above, starting 
from primordial and atavistic human experiences which determined the symbolic 
significances of these elements once and for all. In the previously quoted letter to 
Schuffcnecker, Gauguin, once more evidencing an amazing understanding of 
these aspects of art, writes: “From the point of view of literal truth, there is no 
such thing as right and left; but to our sense of things, lines running to the right 
advance, and lines moving to the left retreat. The right hand strikes, 1 the left hand 
is the one used for defense.” 


This statement might serve as a preface to the whole symbolism of space which 
modern psychology is investigating, and on which Max Pulver has cast a ^reat 
deal of light. The right hand, which is the active hand for the vast majority of 
people, is beneficent; the left, because of its ineffectual it)', is maleficent, as we 
have noted previously. The interpretation of handwriting has taught us a new 
sense of space. For Western man, strokes of writing thai incline to the right are 
expressive of the future, whereas strokes inclining'to the left indicate the past. 
The psychoanalytic interpretation of the role of’the father and the mother in 
the development of the child lends further richness to this spatial symbolism. 
The mother, from whom the child slowly detaches itself, in order to’attain in¬ 
dependence, symbolizes the past and the leftward direction, while the father, 
model for the child’s ambition to grow, to become a man, symbolizes the future, 
which is associated with the rightward direction. We cannot do more here than 
briefly to indicate the direction taken hy these investigations. 

Why does the Embarkation for Cytfjera, which should evoke a promise of hap¬ 
piness, suggest such melancholy, such nostalgia? The island is a mirage, and the 
bark of hope can never reach it. The procession of lovers is shown drifting leftward 
and, apart from a certain vivacity in leave-taking, slopes off like a drooping garland 
of flowers (figure 145). In Guido Rcni’s triumphant Aurora, in the irresistibly 
joyous Ktrmesjt, in the Rap of the Medusa , with the tense attitudes assumed by 
the castaways at the sight of their rescuers, and in the little-known canvas Vows 
and Aeneas, showing Aeneas looking worshipfully at die goddess, the movement 
rises toward the right (figure 244). 


SYMBOLISM OF MATTER. Our images of water, air, earth, and stone also 
reflect our earliest experiences; they too are charged with emotional meaning, 
each suggesting a particular quality' that repels or attracts. Bachdard has shown, 
in a series of masterful studies, the intimate associations that can be established 
between our interior states and the principal forms of matter. It is to be regretted 
that he has not applied his perspicacity to painting, 1 

The ancient belief that each individual had his own particular element, in astrology, 

1 However, irt a study of 1 1, dc Waroq Liter, he does observe: "There it 4 great deal of evidence to show 
that a fully developed imagination deats not only with colon and forms, but also with matter and its elc- 
mentaiy propcRia,^ 
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just as he had his own color, gem, and planet, was merely a crystallization of a 
profound experience. It would be easy to show that every painter, provided he 
has a strongly defined personality, assigns a preponderant, sometimes almost an 
exclusive, plate in his universe to some special aspect of nature. In this he resembles 
the poet. How revealing is Baudelaire’s concern with barren materials; 

/'avals bami de ces spectacles 
Le trivial rrr/gufier 
Et t pemtre fer dr mm ginie* 
je savor/rais dans mm tableau 
Uenhrante momtonle 

Du du marbre et de /W_ 

(Le Ripe Purism) 

{/ bamsbedfrom these displays 
The irregular plant 
And* painitr proud of my genius y 
I savored^ in my picture* 

The intoxicating monotony 
Of metal* marble^ and water.) 

He would even freeze water: 

En dks cataractes fiesattfes 
Com me des HJeaux de mists! *. * 

(Into heavy cataracts 
Like crystal curtains.) 

The Italian painters of the fifteenth century, particularly those of die School 
of Ferrara, some of the Venetians, and Mantegna, reveal their desire for precision 
by their obsession with stone. Mantegna lovingly carves its prisms and facets 
and makes it the essential stuff of the world; fluted diffs, sharp rocks, grottoes 
with stone walls, pebbles along roads fit! his landscapes with their clear-cut forms. 
All of nature seems to imitate stone: the armor, the fabrics, even human flesh 
seem to share in this universal petrification, Waldemar George’s description 
of the painters of the Forces N&twelhs as suggesting "a world of quartz and granite 
from which no flower grows TT can even more aptly be applied to the works of 
Mantegna (figure 246). 

Poussin, on the other hand, is obviously preoccupied with earth. It is known 
that he always made clay models of his characters. This native of Normandy, 
when in Rome, was asked to choose the most beautiful souvenir of antiquity he 
could sec, to be preserved in a museum. He picked up p according to Bellori, 
Et a bit of earth mixed with bits of lime, some fragments of porphyry, and marble 
dust, saying, "Here, take this to your museum, and tell them that this is ancient 
Rome. 8 31 Poussin’s figures seem to be an integral part of the soil. Built like peasants, 
with powerful hands, their feet firmly placed on the ground, brown as clay, they 
seem to be the products of the soil whose rich texture is lovingly rendered by the 
painter (figure 247). 
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Occasionally* as id the Land- 
stapt at Chantilly, he paints with 
earthy greediness the nude bodies 
of women scattered about on the 
lush grass. His last large canvas 
was The Four Seasons „ a celebration 
of rustic labors, and indeed his 
entire art might be described as % 
great ode to rural life. 

In the works of Fragonard 
matter is seen in a more fluid 
slate. 1 

The whole world seems trans¬ 
formed into air and water in 
drawings such as Fowttams and 
FimrarJtirf, in Festival at Saint- 
Chad wit h its fountains, in Festival 
at RambouiUet {Gulbcnkian Collec¬ 
tion) with its swirling streamers, 
in Beggar's Dnam, £>anae, Oppor- 
/unity, and many others. The nude 
bodies of his bathers wallow with 
delight in the water they splash 
and spatter. lie gives a fluid or 
vaporous appearance to the other 
kingdoms of nature as well, the 
mineral and the vegetable. In M 7//j: ro °’S n ALTTUM?f s “ 

Pas feral Stem (Rothschild Collec¬ 
tion) the sheaves of wheat are metamorphosed into a surging wave; the powerful 
oak trees of his Round and Armitk turn and twist like leaping flames. In his Pot 
au hit rtmme (Cognacq-Jay Museum) he seems intent on vaporizing all of matter 
in order to make it more amenable to the flights of his imagination (figures 14 3 
and 149)- 

The intellect is drawn into this game, adding its inferences, often artificial, 
to these instinctual data of which it is vaguely aware. Thus we sec the emergence 
of a symbolism of numbers, the result of a complex process, which is, however, 
Somewhat controversial. By contrast, the symbols prescribed by our sensibility 
are firmly rooted in our nature; they do not permit of any arbitrary interpretations 
so long as they arc not the object of gratuitous games of the intellect. They even 
provide us with a hint of certain universal law r s, w T hich account for their turning 
up in the most diverse civilisations, widely separated from one another in time 
and space. They have their origin in human nature and its primordial experience of 
life. It is only the attempt to rationalize and to systematize them that introduces an 
element of uncertainty and arbitrariness into this eternal symbolism. 


1 Ludcrt Rtidmif, in his tway “Material and Formal tmagimnon in Fragonard" (in Catim to&mqrtri df 
t'Art, Strasbourg, 1 947)f has treated this Subject With great penetration, 1 dealt with it Lfl a leCturr. "Tbc 
Evolution of Matter in Painting 1 given shortly after the ertd of the war. 
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s V M Bo L 3 s m Of T 1 t ] ■ H u M A x F 7 [ G v R E. When the elements available to the 
painter begin to be organised, when figures begin to emerge, painting has developed 
still another means of playing on our emotions. The very proportions the painter 
gives his figures express a distinctive, though unconscious* attitude toward man. 

Teniers, jovial and down-to-earth, portrays dwarfs with big heads on short 
necks, wizened and shriveled like their lives spent in sordid occupations and 
petty amusements (figure 2 jo). Caravaggio, whose art is a vehement protest against 
the idealistic conventions of the Renaissance, paints strong men, with powerful 
limbs and tanned complexions, their faces furrowed by the storms and brutalities 
of life. With him, the pictorial world, hitherto reserved for heroes and gods, is 
invaded by * 4 boors/* Van Dyck, on the other hand, who tends spontaneously 
to lighten the burden of matter, makes his figures elongated, w ith thin and flexible 
silhouettes, with a cultivated, patrician look (figure 251). The figures of the mystical 
El Greco are consumed by a hope of escaping from the earth: they seem to soar 
toward the sky (figure 252), 

Thus, the human body* too, can speak the language of forms. It is the source 
of many other associations. Each of its parts is linked with a particular activity: the 
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face and the hands reflect the nobilirv of the mind, while the feet* which support 
the body and are the humble means of its balance and movement, suggest vulgarity* 
It is nor surprising, therefore, that the refined Van Dyck should focus the light, 
in his portraits, on the faces and fingers, while Caravaggio stresses the massive 
hands and the legs. The latter^ figures display their feet grimy with dust and 
covered with calluses in the foreground of his religious paintings, for instance 
the Madam* of the Pilgrim at the Church of St, Augustine in Rome, and the St. 
Mat/font and tie Angtl, which was destroyed in the Berlin Museum in 1945* Cara¬ 
vaggio's contemporaries were shocked by the importance he gave to the feet in 
the latter painting, and he was ordered £0 paint a new version ofit s on the grounds 
that he had represented a saint “uncouthly showing his feet” (figure 253}. According 
to Bettori, hi$ Virgin and Child Crushing a Smke met a similar rejection, because 
“the scene was portrayed in a lowly manner,” Significantly, this expression “lowly" J 
denotes both a moral idea and a physical position,, the “low” position which case 
discredit on the feet that Caravaggio dared to flaunt as a challenge. 

Even though the painter's mission is to express the ineffable, he has means of 
universal significance at his disposal. He will combine them, arrange them, strengthen 
them, and vary them through their reciprocal action, mixing them as he does 
the paints on his palette, in order to place the exact visage of his soul before our 
eyes. Through the combined action of the various sensory shocks, which he 
orchestrates with a sure instinct, he reveals his inner world, which cannot be 
expressed through ideas. 


PAINTING BECOMES CONSCIOUS OF ITSELF, It took a very long time, 
however, for the artist to become aware of the powers inherent in the language 
of painting. For centuries, at least in the West, he regarded himself merely as an 
illustrator, whose task it was to translate into images what was expressed just as 
well, if not better, by words. He could conceive of nothing beyond this task; 
nor could his public. What stood in the way of progress was the eternal question, 
alluded to at the beginning of this chapter: “What does a painting say?** 

The question was answered by Baudelaire, who,, speaking of music, wrote in 
his “Opium Eater**: “Many ask what are the positive ideas contained in sounds; 
they forget, or rather they do not know, that music, which in this is related to 
poetry, represents feelings rather than ideas; to be sure, it suggests ideas, but does 
not contain them in itself.” 

Our culture, dominated first by the Scholastic rationalism of the Middle Ages, 
and later by the Cartesian rationalism of the classical period, found it very hard 
to understand that certain things cannot be expressed by ideas, and that it is even 
possible to express things that are not ideas. But the most profound psychologists 
had a glimpse of this truth. St. Thomas Aquinas says that our “cognitive faculties” 
seek not merely “what i$ the truth” but that, in the ideal state of contemplation, 
a kind of sympathy is awakened in them because they find in the truth their own 
reflection. This implies that our images do not merely represent and identify things, 
but that there i$ a kind of sympathy between them and the things, so that the latter 
can be made to reflect our inner states. 

But it was not until the nineteenth century that the German philosophers devclop- 
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ed an approach less committed lo rational forms of thought and admitting intuitive 
perceptions, which made it possible to bring to light the human ability to respond 
emotionally to images. Eventually a complete theory was developed, accounting 
for the traffic that exists between our inner life and the outside world. This is the 
theory of to which we shall return later (cf. p. 430). 
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In France, the Romantics took a similar direction. For instance, to use a little- 
known example; in his Mamal R&r?f du peintte el du sadpitur^ published in 1&33, 
and widely read by artists, L + C Aisenne, whose work is now completely forgotten, 
wrote: “Man reproduces himself in his work, Man, in reflecting the world, also 
reflects his own individuality, his personality: he reflects himself 
Thus, step by step, there came into being the new idea that the artist's or the 
poet's soul could borrow from things their visible appearance and make of it the 
expressive garment for his own sensibility, all the while believing that he was merely 
perceiving and bringing to light a secret presence hidden in the world, 
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REPRESENT AXIOM; SUGG ESI ION, While philosopher were obliged to for¬ 
mulate this elusive idea, the artist—at least the great artist—has always known 
it intuitively. What is it that the Venetians, Giorgione, Titian, do, if not to con- 
strain natural appearance to serve as the medium through which their inner life 
is expressed? It was, however, the great French Classical artist, Nicolas Poussinj 
who hist attempted to introduce some logical order into this obscure region 
of art. 

Poussin’s aesthetic view's, formulated in his own rough language, seem to have 
been singularly broad in scope. He was apparently aware of the fact that art aimed 
at both plastic beauty and expressive intensity. He strove to give his own painting 
the most finished and most harmonious form, to make it an c "object of delight”; 
but he strove at the same time to endow it with “the power to arouse diverse 
passions in the souls of the viewers. 17 His academic expKcators have stressed only 
the logic and the formal perfection of his art, the only aspect of it they are capable 
of noticing; they have overlooked its suggestive force, although the great painter 
was explicitly concerned with this. 

In the famous letter written to Ghantdoup on November 24, 1G47, Poussin 
pointed out that in treating a subject, he tried “not only to rtprtstni various passions 
in the faces and figures, but also to stimulate and arouse the same passions in the 
soul of the viewer.” In distinguishing so dearly between the two aims, represen¬ 
tation and suggestion, he was, through die understanding he showed of the 
psychology of art- well in advance of his time. Moreover, he did not believe that 
he was departing from [he lessons of antiquity in concerning himself with the 
suggestive powers of art as well as with formal beauty; for he observed that in 
Greece and in Rome, "the best poets” did not confine themselves in their verses 
to the pursuit of forma] perfection, were not concerned only with rhythms and 
cadences; they also applied themselves with great skill “to fitting the words to 
the line, and to suiting their meters 10 the meanings of what was said.” In other 
words, they too aimed at arousing a certain emotional state in their listeners. Take 
Vergil, Poussin says: "He arranges the sounds of his lines with such skill that he 
seems to be bringing lxrfore our eyes the very things he speaks about; when he 
refers to love he skillfully selects sweet and most graceful words* pleasing to the 
tax; and when he refers to warlike deeds or describes a naval battle or a disaster 
at sea, he chooses harsh, jarring words, $0 that when wc hear them pronounced, 
we are filled with terror.” 

The painter proceeds in the same way. Instead of words, he uses images; instead 
of verbal rhythms, he uses drawing and composition; instead of sonorities and 
stresses, he uses colors. It is up to him to choose the proper means, and to make 
them "conform to the nature of the subject.” Delacroix admired nothing more 
than this "conformity” and this "expression/ 1 


POUSSIN AND THE THEORY OF MODES. It would $eem, then, that Poussin 
had a clear idea of that about which others before him had had only brilliant intuitions. 
Continuing his analysis of the artist's means and his aims, he developed his theory 
of "mods.” Each subject should be created in a style and spirit that accords with 
die artist + s intention. For himself, he says, the subject “does not always sing in the 
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same key”; he “varies his manner according to the subject.” In each calc he works 
out "a certain specific and firm manner or arrangement, within which the thing 
preserves its own entity.” And he sap: “It is in this that the whole art of painting 

consists.” , . 

The sensory elements of the painting, which the mind perceives m the subject 
itself, ate like a musical theme which the artist develops by all the means available 
to him—drawing, color, composition, the selection ot suitable details and objects. 
Everything converges upon this theme, the heart of the painting, and points to 
it. Bui this alone is not enough: in addition, the general organization of the paint¬ 
ing and its elements must contribute to its suggestive power. Delacroix says 
that Poussin “accorded to each object only the degree of interest requited by that 
object." 

Now it is clear that for Poussin, the major element, the dominant factor on 
which his sytem of expression is based, is the landscape, lie was brought up in the 
country, in dose proximity to nature, to which he was drawn moreover by his 
meditative and solitary temperament, and it was nature that he chose as his tavorite 
theme, as his means of arousing emotion. In his paintings, the human myth is 
joined with the scene that expresses it. 

In his Phoc ion, the corpse and those who beat it are all but lost in the impassive 
serenity and harsh brilliance of the light, the trees, the objects. Mitamrphase des 
plantes, that apotheosis of the flower, unfolds against a background of the garden, 
with its trellis and overflowing fountains, with huge clouds marking the course 
of the sun. In each of his works, both the subject and the pictorial resources, which 
he plays upon as upon the keyboard of a musical instrument, are focused on 
the emotional impression he seeks to arouse in the viewer (figure zyj). 

Tlx Marriage of Thetis and Pelttu (figure 2J4) rises like a song. The liarmonious 
color combines splendid reds and blues, an orchestral background for the surge 
of joy that echoes the rhythm of the sea. The composition is not architectural in 
the usual Italian manner, but is marked by a series of sudden movements that rise 
upward only to lapse away gently, like the curves of a garland. The whole painting 
is a melody, a dance tune, that seems to be coming straight from the pipe held by 
Polyphemus, and that suggests the waves of the sea, 

Landscape with Three Monks (figure 15 6), on the other hand, conveys only silence 
and solitude. Where The Marriage of Thetis and Peleus reminds us of Titian, this 
painting recalls Ruisdael. The figures are minuscule; they are dwarfed by the wild 
valley, and it is only thanks to the skillfully organized lines of composition that 
they ate not dissolved altogether in the landscape. These lines are drawn rigidly: 
the tree is vertical, the surface of the water horizontal, and the diagonal of the 
ground at the right descends sharply. Everything is in harmony with the austere 
greens and the subdued light, producing a solemn resonance. 

Poussin even divined the relationship between painting and music; and in 
this, too, he was inspired by antiquity. The Greeks knew that words do not metely 
denote ideas, but that they can acquire the power of arousing emotional states by 
means of sounds, harmonics, and rhythms. They distinguished Seven modes, the 
Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, etc., each suitable for arousing a specific inner state. 
Poussin, who is often regarded as the most rationalistic of all painters, sought to 
make his art take in a territory that previously had been reserved to music. 
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Howevc/, though Poussin saw these new possibilities in painting, he applied 
them only to the treatment of traditional themes, which the intellect" had become 
accustomed to formulating. That, no doubt, is why he is a Classical Dainter. The 
glimpses he gives into the life of the soul do not contain any human enigmas; he 
does not even suspect their presence or possibility. With him, painting became 
aware of its capacity for rendering the invisible; it was left to others to discover that 
it could also penetrate the unknown. 
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B y now, the painter has learned that with the dements at his command— 
those he borrows from nature as well as the means of execution which con¬ 
stitute his art—he cam through the image that results from the fusion of these, 
transmit emotions to others. As we have seen* Poussin organised his paintings 
with the express purpose of stirring the soul of the viewer. 

This organ ization, which gives the work a unity deeper than any tangible 
bonds could give it, is found also in other great artists—in Rubens, for example. 
But there is a fundamental difference between the two. What in Poussin was 
reasoned out, calculated, seems to surge spontaneously out of Rubens* very being. 
It is as though his own presence were manifesting itself in the painting, imposing 
itself upon us with exuberant force. The whole i$ as precisely co-ordinated as in 
Poussin, but where the latter brought this about deliberately, in Rubens the effect 
is as involuntary as is the expression of personality in the lines of a drawing. 
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In his "modes” Poussin sought to express conscious feelings. But Rubens 
projects his whole being into the painting, even chat part of it of which he is not 
aware. To be sure, both the conscious and the unconscious mind always share in 
the creation of a work; but the proportionate contribution of each varies with tire 
artist. Poussin surrenders himself to the magic of his art; Rubens is surrendered to 
us by the magic of his. A comparison between these two artists leads us across 
the border from the luminous domain of reason into the obscure realm of the 
subconscious. We must now explore more deeply this latter realm, which so far we 
have visited only briefly. 


i. THE PAINTER AND HIS VISIBLE UNIVERSE 


S ome actors are able to impersonate, with consummate skill, the most diverse 
types; with others the roles they play ate assimilated into their own irrepressible 
and unchanging personalities. This does nor mean that the former are more 
intelligent than the latter, but merely that they use their intelligence as a means of 
Control, while the latter use it as a method of bringing to light and of ordering 
the spontaneous outpourings of their instincts. It is the latter, therefore, that wifi 
afford us a closer view of the workings of the unconscious. 


THE UNIVERSE or RUBENS. Why is a painting by Rubens so obviously 
and overwhelmingly “Rubensian”? Everything about it seems to contribute to such 
an effect. There is first of all the dominant red tone, which immediately suggests 
blood, flesh, the glow of vitality. But the color is only one voice in a chorus that 
includes also the drawing, undulating, tempestuous, like a swift torrent, and the 
composition as a whole, which, as we have seen, is based on lines of energy that 
project their tumultuous rhythm across the pictorial space. And there is, finally, 
the subject represented—'animal, vegetable, and human forms, all pulsating with 
vital forces, the female bodies in which every feature that can stimulate the sexual 
instinct is emphasized, the male bodies with swelling muscles. Everything is 
permeated with life, responsive to its appetites, disdainful of its refinements 
(plate IX). 

This might be the result of a deliberate choice, as in the case of Toulouse- 
Lautrec, mirroring the artist’s own tastes. But a dose examination of Rubens’ 
paintings reveals a mysterious unity, as though the universe created by the painter 
conformed to some secret laws, as rigorous as they are difficult to define. This unity 
is manifested in a haunting atmosphere, a kind of “ambiance” or “dimate”—to 
use terms that arc very fashionable today—an impression of singularity' produced 
by the characteristics that arc common to everything this painter shows us as well 
as by his omission of everything that might divert us from these characteristics. 

The things, the living beings and tlteir ages, the time of day, the season— 
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everything reflects a certain order which, 
for Jack of a better term, and because this 
one has no equivalent, wc must call the 
Rubensian order. For instance, we are 
struck by the abundance of fruit in the 
works of Rubens; but we notice at once 
how rarely he represents flowers. They 
were often introduced into his paintings, 
however, by another’s brush, for instance 
that of jan Bruegel, who occasionally 
collaborated with him on his Madonnas 
surrounded by gadaods. The fragrance of 
flowers is something too intangible for 
Rubens; he prefers fruits in heavy clusters, 
nourishing fruits, and it is these that he 
arranges in garlands. 
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In the umc way, he dwelb on the milk that swells the breast—that of Juno, 
from which spurts the Milky W«; that of the Virgin, from which there seems 
to stem a swirl of chubby-cheeked little angels; the hyperboh tally multiplied breasts 
of Isis, the goddess oi fertility; and the milk that revives the old man in Ramax 
Chanty. 

E-lis whole art is like an enormous and inexhaustible cornucopia pouring out 
before us the gifts of nature, as the Magi in his sumptuous shkruti&v pour out 
their offerings before the Virgin holding the Child. Everything is strewn out 
and squeezed into the limits of the pictorial space; everyth ing jostles everything 
else and winds in and out in a farandolc, like a chain that makes a thousand turns 
in order to fill up every comer of the canvas; we see such a chain in the Homag f& 
l Vwjslt as well as in the wild Ktrmust. Rubens has no use for the rational categories 
that separate and set things apart; he likes everything io be connected, from one 
end to the other, every element to Serve as the vehicle of a single force, a force Like 
that which makes the waves of the sea follow one upon the other, just as the par¬ 
ticipants in an experiment in animal magnetism were not allowed to let go of each 
other's hands lest the flow of the force be interrupted, so in a Rubens canvas all the 
parts are closely linked, the better to transmit the current of Life (figures i jfi and ijcj). 
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These surging forces that 
well up, that pour forth 
without stint* that spend 
themselves in the rushing 
impetus of the brush which 
flic? in every direction at 
once + nuke their full impact 
felt when some dash is de¬ 
picted: Rubens' battles be^ 
tween men or animals, his 
military battles, his hunts 
sing a hymn to life, this time 
in a warlike key. Everything 
is adapted to f ordered by, 
this vital force. The light of 
these paintings is that of high 
noon, and the season is 
summer, when the fruits are 
ripening for the autumn 
harvest 
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THE UNIVERSE OP HOT- 
TICELU. Thus there is 
a logic, no longer a ration- 
d one, but an organic one, 
which unites all the elements 
of the painting, both of con¬ 
ception and of execution, 
combining its attractions in 
a way that holds the viewer spellbound. But this logic differs from one mind to 
another, whether the mind is that of a society* of a period, or of an individual. In 
each case we are transported to a different world. 

And how different these worlds can be. That of Botticelli, for example, differs 
at every point from that of Rubens. Where Rubens" Light h full, Botticelli's is fresh 
and suggests the morning; the powerful forms of the one arc contrasted to the 
graceful forms of the other; red rones p to gende pinks and blue, violet and greens; 
tumultuous crowds of plump, rosy children and muscular adults, to slender and 

S raceful young men and women. The juicy foundness of fruit is contrasted to delicate 
owers lightly scattered over meadows and over floating rubes, or filling the fra$ 
air with 1 
propelled 

heavy drapery, to fabrics so thin that a 
the season is summer moving 
the 

wor] 


lightly scattered over meadows and over floating rubes, or filling the fragrant 
i theit petals; violent, rushing movements, to the effortless gliding of Venus 
:d by zephyrs and scarcely inclining toward the river bank that draws her; 

breath of air flutters them. In Rubens, 
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no one of which is like a strand of the other; each is 
alien and impenetrable to the other, each invites us to 
lead, within it, a different Life (figures z 6 o to z 6 i). 

Each of these worlds reveals the innermost essence 
of a souL As Louis Gillct says of Titian., in his Tapis 
entbanUs^ “the painter transforms his life, his feelings, 
and his loves into the substance of his an ” He puts 
himself “wholly into it, and gives things the air of a 
dream, the air of being the elements, the words, of 
a poem.” 


THE IRREDUCIBLE ELEMENT: RUBENS AND 
VAN DYCK. There is no question that in thus 
projecting himself into his work, the painter willy- 
nilly brings over into it everything he experiences 
and everything he has absorbed from the society of 
which he is a part. Taine^s theory has overemphasized 
this dependence, forgetting that great artists, whatever 
they may owe to their environment, take from it only 
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the raw materials on which they set their visible seal They are distinguished from 
mediocre artists by the worth of their individual contributions. A poet; Th£ophiIe 
Gautier, realized this more dearly than Taine, a philosopher. In his History of 
Romanticism , Gautier does not deny that “while the great masters seem, from a 
distance, to have been isolated, they did nevertheless participate in the life of their 
communities, receiving almost as much as they gave* and borrowing from ideas 
current in their lifetimes.” But, he adds, in a sentence that says everything that 
needs to be said* “they set their indelible seal upon the metal their age provided, 
and made of it a medal for the ages.” 

The bumblebee gathers nectar from the flowers; so does the honeybee, but 
the honeybee alone can transform the nectar into honey. Therein lies the essential 
difference* which separates the creative artist from the mere craftsman. Thus it 
may happen in the case of two painters belonging to the same time and the same 
Country, that one may be nevertheless sufficiently different from the other—even 
if he has been the pupil of the ocher and been trained in his acelier—that he will 
create a different world from that of his teacher, provided he too is a great master. 

Such was the case with the favorite pupil of Rubens. In Van Dyck, the joyful 
opulence of Rubens becomes a melancholy distinction. The glowing colors of 
the teacher yield to the pupil T s secret preference for black and white, for the spent 
tonalities of autumn—coppery golds, subdued dark reds, faded yellows combined 
with cold blues. The heat of noon on a summer day is replaced with the expiring 
splendors of a twilight late in the season, The shadows rise, quenching the light. 

In this shadowy silence, forms lose their rhythm and assurance; the drawing 
no longer moves forward t full and compact, like the undulations of an enormous 
snake; it becomes relaxed, it thins out and flows softly, like the hesitant drifting 
of smoke. The human figures lose their muscular vehemence; they, too* become 
thin and elongated* tending toward elegance rather than forcefulness. 

Even the movements of these figures reflect a new “spirit/* Rubens was fond of 
showing bodies jostling one another, as in crowds. Whereas gesture* in the Italian 
painters* is related to the form, just as it speaks to the intellect, in Rubens the 
gestures are concerned only with matter. In one of the panels of his Life of Marie 
df AfMidi (figure iGj), Time* grasping roughly at Truth* seizes her bodily with 
both hands, as one seizes a vase by its handles. In Van Dyck, however* the firmness 
of the flesh takes on a drooping aristocratic languor. His Psych # (figure z&f) seems 
to be floating in water* like seaweed; instead of the density of flesh swelling beneath 
the skin, the figure has an evanescent weightlessness, scarcely touching the ground 
on which it is reclining. Psyche seems to have no more substance than Eros, whose 
foot merely grazes the earth with one toe* though this toe is the only support 
for his boefy. And behind them the trunk of the tree rises with the insubstantial!tv 
of an underwater plant. 

The lightest touch is* for Van Dyck, the natural expression of the limbs* Eros 
contents himself with letting his fingers hover above the brow of Psyche. In the 
tranquil harmony of The Virgin with Donors (figure 265), where only the pale linen 
and the skin seem animated* the child Jesus makes a similar gesture toward the 
face of the man, whose hands, clasped in ecstatic prayer* lightly touch the Ma¬ 
donna's robe. Everything is in halfttints, half-motions*"half^realities* in attenuated 
vibrations suggesting the intangible. 
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Nothing shows more conclusively than the contrast between these two artists 
—when everything might have made them resemble each other—that at the 
heart of each wort a constant factor is present; however subtle it may be, it deter¬ 
mines the whole effect, gives the whole its significance* This characteristic presence 
manifests itself now discreetly and now %'odfcrously; we must listen to it, give it our 
undivided attention, for it is the key to the message addressed to us by the work. 
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THE APPEAL OF THE INVISIBLE; REMBRANDT. The apparent face of the 
painting is there only to enable us to discover its secret face. The painting itself 
opens s iike a miraculous window cut in the wall of the world in which we live* 
into the world beyond—into those obscure regions inaccessible to mere reason. 

Poussin dominated these regions from afar; Rubens brought us closer to them 
because he was unable 10 create without bringing organic fortes to bear. During 
that same seventeenth century, so rich and varied, another genius, Rembrandt, 
led man to the very threshold of these mysterious regions which begin where 
our knowledge of ourselves leaves off, and which extend into the darkness of 
the infinite. No art has ever conveyed so urgent a summons to cross the boundaries 
of the visible and enter the invisible; not has the art of any other painter so force¬ 
fully extended the invisible into the unknown. 

Where Van Dyck evoked twilight, Rembrandt crossed the portals of night. 
The faint shadows become heavy, tenebrous; the actual presence of things is 
concealed. In his art there is no trace of the obsession with imitation that had 
gripped Dutch painters of die fifteenth century; his youthful works show only a 
hint of it, which he soon eliminated, devoting himself thereafter to bearing witness 
to that which cannot be copied, 

Rembrandt flung the whole world into the crucible of his technique, bringing 
it to the point of fusion and subjecting it to his alchemical process, in order to 
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extract from it a new and hitherto 
unknown substance out of which he 
was to fashion his visions. There are 
no flowers here, as in Botticelli, no 
iruits, as in Rubens 3 except in rare 
rases, Rembrandt's chosen materials 
are somber and nocturnal fabrics, 
velvet, furs, which offer to the fingers 
and to the eye an indefinable depth, 
or dse minerals and metals, gold and 
silver, precious stones, pearls—any¬ 
thing that has slumbered a long time 
in the bowds of the earth or at the 
bottom of the sea, and has emerged 
from these depths only to radiate lighi. 
Light, incidentally, ceases to be/for 
him, a medium that show's what is; 
it is an emanation, a radiation, having 
the strange quality given off by radio¬ 
active substances. 

“Out of this shadow, faces with 
eyes emerge’* (Victor Hugo, Ligtndt 
des Sticks; \ is ion de Dante ^ yi). Except 
foe a few studies of young women, 
w’hosc faces or ddirate flesh are also 
sources of light, Rembrandt, from 
his early youth, was fond of painting 
the aged, venerable figures in whom 
physical life is in the process of being 
extinguished, and in whose eyes, now 
that the tumult of existence is calmed, 
there become® visible the life of the 
spirit—another kind of light, w R hich 
Hugo also w j a$ later to see in the eyes 
of old men (figure z66). 

In Rembrandt all the images of 
the physical world arc nothing more 
than an anticipation of another world, 
the spiritual one; the sumptuous riches 
of the real world, whose brilliance he 
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is not above capturing, arc only a pre¬ 
figuring of a higher splendor, whose 
hovering presence he reveals to us. 
The eyes of his subjects, always $o 
compelling, tell us of a secret that lies 
behind them (figure 157), 
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angri, Rembrandt transposed hh Own problem—that of the 
artist hetdmg the dictation of his innmwst self. 
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PASSAGE THROUGH NIGHT, IIEs paintings, if they ate studied in their 
chronological order, disclose a progression, a unity, which is not that of ideas 
hue ot a logic ot the depths. Around 1633, he painted his Bhiiosopliers t similar 
studies of an aged man meditating in seclusion and in shadow, beside a staircase 
rising into obscurity. Upon the eyes of the figure in each painting-—though these 
eyes are turned inward rather than toward a reality that would only distract them 

a window casts a pale light. Ten years later an engraving treating the same 
subject shows a deepening darkness; the old man has put his hand to his eyes, 
which are closed, no longer directed at the book and the skull placed before him 
as allusions to hidden truths. Another ten years, and he executes the etching that 
has been called iwAtf; the figure and the surroundings are the same 

as before but now the night has opened, and as though from its womb emerges 
a supernatural glow, which breaks upon ther familiar world, shaking it to its foun¬ 
dations (figures 267 to 269). 

In about the same period, which wa$ that ofhis maturity, Rcnib randt discovered 
that the window opening on the world is but a diversion from the true cjuest, 
which can only be pursued inwardly. In T/jf Blind Tobtfo dated 1650, we see once 
again an old man, but an old man who, his vision extinguished, has turned toward 
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the revelations that come from Being. The blind old min is Tobit, but he is also 
Homer, and in a work of 165 j we see Aristotle, the embodiment of lucid thought, 
before a bust of the poet, its eyes blank; the philosopher is exploring with his 
hands and his eyes the enigmatic skull which conceals the secret of a profound 
soul (figures 270 and 271). 

Ten years after this, Homer appears again; but this time, instead of a bust 
being scrutinized by a philosopher, he is a living presence. He has no use for the 
light which illumines the region of evident truths; he contains light within himself, 
he is light. This light emanates from his pallid forehead, from the diffused gold 
of his robe, and, above all, from the poignant humanity of his face (figure 271). 

Compare this Homer with the painter's self-portrait in the Louvre, and you 
will sec the extent to which Rembrandt was picturing himself in the poet. He 
was also depicting himself, obviously, in his figure of St. James, with his half- 
closed eyes, and his St. Matthew, who, his eves lost in meditation, his hand raised 
to his throat, which has tightened with a sudden revelation, is hearing the “voices 
of silence"; an imaginary angel is whispering in his car, disclosing to his spirit 
the “light.,, out of darkness" (figures 273 to 27}). 

Rembrandt seems to be saying in his paintings what St. John of the Cross wrote; 
“We are not in this world to see, but rather, not to see.” Not to sec, that is, what 
holds our eye unduly when we are not seeking for anything. What we see here is 
in the highest mystical tradition, reminding us of the" words of the Pseudo-Dio¬ 
nysius the Areopagitc, whose thought inspired virtually the whole Middle Ages: 
“The secrets of God appear in darkness more dearly than in the light of silence, 
the master of secrets. When everything is black.,, it floods with its marvelous 
Splendors the souls that have no eyes.” This thought, which nourished Christian 
mysticism, is echoed by the Hindu poet Chandidas, who writes; 

The night of the world seems daylight to me, O love, 

Astd the full daylight of the world is ray night. 

With Rembrandt, painting, the language of spiritual depths, brings us at last 
face to face with the soul. It opens wide for us the heavy door to an unknown 
region, which is within us, and which, in its impenetrable darkness, seems at 
first inaccessible to us. It is only in the last century that Western man has gradually 
become conscious of the reality of this region, of what it contains, and has set 
about fashioning new' means for exploring it. 


2. GLIMPSING THE HIDDEN 

O ne of the great accomplishments of contemporary thought is the discovery 
of the unconscious. Classical psychology had dealt only with sensations, 
ideas, and logic, but at the beginning of this century, in 1901, Bergson fore¬ 
saw that “the major task of the twentieth century will be to explore the unconscious, 
to investigate the subsoil of the mind by sped ally devised methods.” 
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T'M E I M A GE, EXP LOR ER OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. The twentieth century 
has indeed opened up this vast new territory of the unconscious, which contains 
the sources, the motivations, the ultimate riches, one might say* of the soul, which 
was previously known only through the conscious mind* and of which painting 
is the language. In order to make this discovery possible the Germanic mind 
had to free itself from its Ajifklurttn^ the sign of the ascendancy which the classical 
spirit had gained over it, and assert its own preoccupations, which were alien to 
Qirtesiamsm; it had then to embark on the quest to which its own curiosity sum¬ 
moned it. Lei bn lz had sensed that there was a realm beyond conscious perception, 
but the new notion actually took shape in Jena with Ritter, Schubert, and Novalis. 
At one poinE s Ritter named the “involuntary** as the source of the powers of the 
imagination. Almost every great German philosopher of the early nineteenth 
century contributed a stone to the new edifice* But it was a painter, Carl Gustav 
Qrus* who attacked the problem directly* and explicitly affirmed the existence 
of rK ls region of the soul, the soil in which our emotions and dreams are nourished. 

This is not the place to tell the story of this conquest of the human mind—a 
conquest o t itself, this time—and of the new epoch in human knowledge which it 
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ushered in. It now became 
possible to pass from the 
psychology of ideas, the in¬ 
struments of the conscious 
mind, to the psychology of 
images, die products of un¬ 
formulated mental life. 

It had been possible to 
reconstruct that life by means 
of ideas, but only approxi¬ 
mately and mechanically, re¬ 
placing its vague, continuous 
flow with fixed data, as 
clear-cut as cogs in a wheel, 
and connected through the 
articulations of the brain 
conceived in the likeness of 
a machine. Through this 
process — logic—everything 
seemed to have been account¬ 
ed for, but this was merely a 
superficial judgment' actually 
little remained of the pro¬ 
found reality of this nebula, 
limitless and diffuse, con¬ 
stantly in the act of trans¬ 
forming itself within living 
time, which is both its habi¬ 
tation and its measure. In the 
same way, we may account 
for the bird's flight by analyz¬ 
ing the play of its muscles, 
which can be dissected, but 
who can have a true idea of 
this phenomenon without 
seeing it with his own eyes? 
This direct sight is provided through the psychology of the image. It enables 
us co gain an understanding that is universally applicable of the obscure impulses 
that move beneat h the surface of our emotional life—an understanding not possible 
through artificial analyses. Ideas stand outside this life as fixed, unchanging ter¬ 
minal points; images content themselves with reflecting and embodying certain 
moments from it. Since it is prelogical, the image mirrors psychic life in the process 
of gestation, sometimes even at its source; it records it, without putting a stop 
to its development, in the act of being created, before it is enclosed within an in¬ 
tellectual shell. 

Indeed, all available evidence confirms that the movements of life first mani¬ 
fest themselves in the conscious mind in the form of images. Before they develop 
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systems of ideas, primitive societies express themselves through myths, which are 
nothing more than images. The same is true of dreams, which give form, as we 
steep, to emanations from the unconscious, without their having to pass through 
the filter of the conscious mind. Art gives access to these same revelations, inasmuch 
as too, brings together the images that emerge into consciousness without prior 
intellectual elaboration. 

In March, 1898, Gauguin, who was wonderfully prophetic about so many things, 
wrote to Monfrcid about the sources from which a painting springs; “The moment 
when the most incense emotions are in a state of fusion in the deepest layers of our 

being, the moment when they _ 

fgnite* and the thought pours * IB j 
forth like lava from a vc j Icano, uk 



brutal if you will, but great 
and seemingly superhuman 
—at which ihe created work 
suddenly emerges? The cold 
calculations or reason have 
no part in this emergence, 
bui who can tell when the 
process was begun p in the 



beyond our conscious ness r T 
To the extent that inspiration 
is a surging wave of images, 
he was right. 

But he was merely redis¬ 
covering something that Ca- 


pomced out that in dreams 
!h the soul* in choosing the 
images that correspond to its 
emotions, proceeds in exactly 
the same manner as the poet, 
who also evokes images re¬ 
flecting the emotions stirring 




the same manner as the poet 
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in the depths of his soul* and mates them as distinct as possible." It is interesting 
to note that Carl Gustav Cams was a pupil of she German Romantic painter 
Caspar David Friedrich* whose seemingly strict realism is strangely reminiscent 
of the most modem works of some of the Surrealists (figure 277). 

It must be understood that the image can reveal our unconscious mind only 
if it h not transformed into an idea, to which it is, by its nature, anterior. In hyper- 
rationalistic periods for instance, in the eighteenth century—both poets and 
artists have used images only as a posteriori means of translating abstract ideas into 
visual language. But the true poet or artist feels an image rise within him in answer 
to an expectation, a wish, a need. Then, and only then, is the image authentic, 
Gauguin knew this when he wrote to Fontainas from Tahiti, in Match, 1899: 
“Now it is night; everything is at rest. My eyes are closing in order to sec, without 
understanding it* the dream in the infinite space that extends before me,** 

After the image has emerged—and at this point art differs fundamentally 
from the dream—the artist scrutinizes it, analyzes it, plans how to mate use of 
it and fashion it. With all the resources of his intelligence and experience he begins 
to explore and exploit its natural riches. Art consists, strictly speaking, in this 
processing of images; whether they are taken from the outside world or emerge 
from our inner depths, they ate but the raw material with which the artist works. 
However, he must never lose touch with the primordial impulse that brought the 
image to the surface. 
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When the painter is intelligent, particularly when he has a logical mind, he seeks 
to understand, to account for the images that come to him in moments of in¬ 
spiration ; he forms an “idea*' of them. Sometimes he is fortunate enough it> be 
able to confirm and to complete them; sometimes, misled by his aesthetic theories, 
he distorts and deforms them. It is not impossible, therefore, that the critic should 
occasionally be more perspicacious than the artist himself about discovering the 
sources of the latter** inspiration—just as the psychoanalyst can grasp the true 
significance of a dream which his patient misinterprets, led astray by his wishes 
or his beliefs. 


ANTICIPATIONS OF THE UNCONSCIOUS IN PAINTING. Some of the 

E reat painters were pioneers in the exploration of this domain: transcending the 
mitaiions of the psychology of their time, they found themselves face to face, 
thanks to their arc, with the extraordinary power displayed by images when they 
are beyond the reach of rational thought. They were led, thus, to ponder the affinities 
between painting and the dream. Psychoanalysts raised these questions only at 
the beginning of the twentieth century., but painters sensed long before that that 
the visions projected by the imagination, like those seen in dreams, were the 
products of a region that lies beyond the conscious mind; and in this region they 
discerned forces which remained intact only if they were not caught in the net 
of reason. 

The earliest glimpses of this hidden world date from the period when art began 
to be aware of its own nature and its responsibility and to inquire into it—that is, 
from the Renaissance. Lorenzo Lotto, that curious and restless genius, was scarcely 
twenty-five years of age when he conceived a strange panel, called A Maiden's Dream, 
which has been acquired by the National Gallery of Art in Washington* This 
painting is one of a series of G iorgionc$que fantasies* the free inventions of reverie 
unconstrained by logic (figure zyS). 

The subject of the work is sleep; it shows a young woman slumbering in a 
half-redining pose, leaning against the stump of a tree from which rises a laurel 
bough. Around the woman, nature too is slumbering \ the rich glow of the setting 
sun suffuses the sky, but night is taking possession of the earth and its somber 
vegetation. Strange beings come to life in the falling dusk: at the left, we see a 
woman with the legs of a goat peering out from behind a tree; at the right, a satyr 
lies on the ground, drinking. Overhead in the sky is a cheruh > a winged Eros, 
showering petals upon the young woman. 

Whatever may have served as the pretext and the background for this surprising 
scene* we cannot help seeing in the painting a manifestation of the powers of the 
unknown chat come into play at night, when consciousness loses its grip upon 
the world. The luminous cherub and the half-animal figures reflect the duality 
within the unconscious* between airy spirituality and animal instinct. 

A few years later, about t 5 t y, Albrecht Durer produced a more northern* and 
above all more Germanic, version of the same duality in his etching called Tht 
DiJpera/e Man (figure 275). Panofsky, who, no doubt correctly* considers this to 
be Diircris earliest etching, lists the various interpretations that have been put 
upon this strange work (in his Albrefhl Durer^ London, 1948, p. 194), He himself 
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thinks that (he picture is a medley of themes arrived at hv accident, but he observes 
at the same time that such seeming incoherence is as revelatory of the artist's ideas 
and concerns as a composition that is deliberately conceived. Panofsky interprets 
the engraving as a reflection of Durer's interest in the theory of the four tempera¬ 
ments, and sees it as picturing the effects of the humor mdamholims. 

We shall sec later, in discussing Hieronymus Bosch (p + 320), that an artist may 
resort deliberately to a system of allegory while his unconscious makes use of it 
as a pretext for the projection of private obsessions. Duress composition reminds 
us, in its incoherence, of the mechanisms of a dream. The figure at the left, based 
on an earlier drawing of the artist's brother, seems to represent the artist himself; 
at the right, there is a nude woman, rotund and sensuous, sleeping. The other 
figures seem to be the products of her nightmare : a man, his body contorted with 
fury or despair, is shown tearing at his hair; above him a strange face, with 
the eyes of a madman, impassive and almost glassy, stares into the void with 
an expression of infinite sadness; and finally a man with a satyr's legs, holding 
a metal tankard, gases lustfully at the sleeping woman. Whatever Durtfs con¬ 
scious intention may have been, he has given us an interpretation of sleep as a 
state in which dark instincts, repressed by reason during our waking hours, are 
released. 

The joining of the Italian with the northern spirit produced a number of sur¬ 
prising engravings, in which, influenced by Raphael, Marcantonio Raimondi 
and his imitators depicted paradoxical groupings of nude figures, strange beasts* 
and even monstrous carcasses, such as are usually seen only in nightmares (figure 
301). Certainly it is a nightmare we are confronted with in The Dream, by Dosso 
Dossi or one of his school, which was in the Dresden Museum, and which the 
Duke of Modena had sold to King Augustus III of Poland, calling it “a sleeping 
woman surrounded by various dreamlike creatures and by phantasms such as a 
burning city seen in the distance.” Under a round moon, we see a gigantic rooster, 
like those painted by Chagall, an owl, and the spirit of Sleep, and grouped about 
them fantastic figures like those of Hieronymus Bosch assailing their prostrate prey 
(figure aSo) + 

Nothing, however, shows as great a foreknowledge of psychoanalysis as that 
disclosed by Goya in his etching Tie Drmm of Reason Products Mmsters (figure zSt)* 
Treating a very different theme—one taken from La Fontaine's erotic fable 
Clme impassible —Fragonard had depicted a similar subject: a harassed angel 
slumbering in the midst of diabolic creatures Such as venture out only in the 
dark of the night. But Goya, as the title he gave to his etching shows— Et smite 
dt la ntz&n product mmstruos —lays his cards on the table, so to speak, making 
explicit a formulation that until then had remained only a vague anticipation. 
He conceived this composition in 1757, probably as the frontispiece for the second 
series of Los Capnchos. It shows an artist (doubtless Goya himsdf), his head down 
on his sketch, and his piece of charcoal on the table. With the onset of sleep, 
consciousness has deserted its post, abandoned its control. Bats hover about 
the sleeper; the blurred space behind him is filled with the muffled beating of 
their wings: owls, the familiar companions of witches, are beginning to take 
possession of this shadowy world; and on the ground around him are other dis¬ 
quieting catlike presences.... 
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ARI AN I) THE DREAM. The close relationship between art and the dream 
was proclaimed by Wagner in hi$ Mthursingr; 

My friends , the poet’s only task 

Is to record (tad interpret what be dreams. 


But before that Musset had written (Lerenzaecio, Act ir. Scene a): “The painter’s 
life consists in giving reality to his dreams. The greatest painters represented their 
dreams fully, without changing anything.” The spontaneous generation of images 
in our consciousness, whether the result of dreams, reveries, or artistic inspiration, 
functions like an outlet through which the fumes from a furnace escape, permitting 
concerns that arc vital to us to manifest themselves, as they can do only at this 
remote. But, as we have noted, white the images that rise out of dreams are pro¬ 
jected on a screen that is not illumined by the waking intellect, those arising out 
ot states of reverie or inspiration arc subject to the control and organization 
°* the conscious mind. This organization reaches its height in the emergence 
of the idea. 45 

fhus there is a continuous process of transition in which the image moves 
from the unconscious to the subconscious, where it is merely felt, and finally to 
full consciousness, where it is metamorphosed into the idea. The purpose of 
this process is to extract the substance of life from the primordial substance, in 
which it exists in a state of fusion, and to give it consistencv and form; then, 
instead of being passively experienced, it can become the object of conscious ob¬ 
servation. Both images and ideas are condensations of matter in fusion, which 
enable us to get hold of that matter and to manipulate it by solidifying it and 
cooling it. 1/6 

, J-'P ® this moment man has been merely an actor on the stage of psychic ac¬ 
tivity; now he becomes a spectator, who judges and reacts. The image merely 
clothes a state of mind in a garment borrowed from outside reality; as Victor 
Hugo says in his William Shakespeare, “The dream we have within ourselves 
we find outside ourselves." Once it becomes an image it can be looked ac from 
the outside. The idea marks a more advanced, more civilized stage, and imposes 
a rational and unambiguous form on the image, which is still too close to the 
original undifferentiated emotion. 

Between these two stages of “realization" there arc exchanges and interactions: 
(he iniflgt works upon ihc modifits it, occasionally chillcnjKS its suthoritv 
the idea in turn influences the image, diverting it from its natural path, attempting 
to direct it and to bring it into conformity with itself. Thus it happens that aesthetic 
theories induce painters to revise the data with which their imaginations have 
provided them, and to deform their images by making them fit these theories. 


TH E CHOICE OF IMAGES. There are certain rules governing the choice of the 
images, from among those found in visible reality, most suitable for expressing the 
artist's unconscious drives, ® 

Our perceptions of the physical world also take the form of images, by which 
we faithfully represent to ourselves what is going on around is. But these percep- 
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tions and sensations are closely bound up with our affective reactions and emo¬ 
tions (in fact, they are separate from the latter only in theory), which vary ac¬ 
cording to the outside stimulus as well as the nature of the perceiver. Every 
image recorded in the memory is suffused with a particular personal flavor that is 
inseparable From the accompanying emotional state, as has been so well shown by 
Proust. 

Now, the same emotional state can arise in us without an external stimulus. 
We soon realize that certain emotions that are part of our psychic pattern resemble 
certain other emotions that are caused by images of external origin. Through this 
similarity, emotions and images come to be associated, and in a way synonymous. 
For this reason, in attempting to convey to another person an emotional state that 
cannot be represented directly, we evoke, instead, certain objects or secnes asso¬ 
ciated with it. Thus, the image aroused by a certain emotional state may serve to 
express the state itself. 

The artist fashions for himself a repertoire, a selection of images, from among 
those he likes because they arouse in him his favorite emotions. l ie ignores, among 
the images which he is continually receiving from all sides, those which do not 
move him p and favors those which appeal to his sensibility. As a result, his rep¬ 
resentation of the world, though it may seem objective to the superficial ob- 
server* Is inevitably biased, since it is essentially a reflection of his personal ob¬ 
sessions or desires. 

This is why it is possible to speak of a dual interpretation of paintings. A work 
can be “read” superficial! y* the viewer seeing in it merely a representation of 
what he sees in nature; it can also be read at a deeper level, and then the viewer 
does not stop over the representation, but goes on to discover, between the lines 
as it were, the inner state of the artist of which it is an expression. 

Such a reading “in depth” will pay little attention to those elements which 
come into the painting only through chance or through circumstances, and will 
concentrate on those which seem to reflect the artist's emotional habits and preoc¬ 
cupations. A familiarity with the history of art will help us to determine those 
features of a given work which it shares with other works of its time, and those 
which result from imitation or from temporary influences. Eliminating these will 
leave us with a number of images or features which, through their recurrence or 
repetition, point to what we might call the “constants” of this artist's imagination. 
It is in these tcatures—which may consist in certain characteristic color harmonics, 
or use of forms, ora particular subject matter—that the secret of a given work 
b concealed; we arc led to it by a kind of statistical survey of the works of a given 
artist. There is a game in which each player is given a sheet of paper bearing a 
confused tangle of tines, and asked to darken some of these lines with a pencil, 
thus bringing to light a form that is hidden in the seemingly meaningless scrawl. 
Through a similar procedure we may succeed in discerning, out of the infinite 
variety and richness of the images an artist sets before us, the features of his own 
face. 

We are still confronted, however, with the task of interpreting these features, 
of charting the inner tendencies of which they are a projection. What was ex¬ 
pressive for the artist is more or less expressive for us. While the images he depicts 
may fail to arouse in us states as intense as the ones he sought to express, they at least 
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steer our emotions into the same path. It is then up to us to Follow the artist alone 
that path, for it will lead us to the source of the work, enable us to wasp its true 
message and know the need it answers. The painter, in this, is kin to the composer 
who transposes the music he hears internally into notes, which we need onlv 
read in order to hear it in our own minds. It is up to us, then, in the same wav to 
raise within us the silent song the painter has transcribed in his picture. The artist 
conveys to us something he alone has felt, often only dimly. His work savs much 
more to us than he could possibly have expressed in words* 

Will he be ah!e to say even more? It remains with liim to disclose to us what 
he docs not know himself and never will know of his own nature, what his conscious 
mind not only is not aw-ate of but refuses to become aware of. 
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j. HIDDEN WORLDS 

T ite obscure drives of the unconscious, which tend naturally toward the 
hglu t tike air bubbles that rise inexorably to the surface of a pond, often 
find the exit barred when they reach the threshold of consciousness. They 
are rejected, condemned, driven back. Again like the bubble, which* if its way is 
obstructed j gropes about until if Ends another exit, the unconscious drive, diverted 
irom its course, in the end emerges some distance from the goal it had sought. 
Asa result, its exact origin can no longer be determined from its point of emergence, 
unless we can reconstruct the course it has followed* and infer the cause of the 
detour. Such is ihe task undertaken by psychoanalysis. 

Its methods are widely known and there is no need to discuss them here in 
detail; nor do we need to elaborate on the theory it advances to account for the 
veto imposed by consciousness on anything that might disturb it or contradict 
its judgments. Psychoanalysis also shows us how a compromise is reached be¬ 
tween the prohibited drive that seeks expression and the forces that obstruct its 
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egress. What takes place is technically known as sublimation; the prohibited 
drive resorts to a disguise, or camouflage, in order to enter the conscious zone 
unnoticed. Prevented from wearing an image that clearly expresses its nature, 
the drive ill choose another that expresses it by the roundabout method of sym¬ 
bolism, which by its very nature is ambivalent. 


t<0\ A AND THE BEAST. We could study the means by which such repressed 
drives manifest themselves in a great number of artists. In the simplest cases, 
the painter chooses from among the objects he observes those which provide a 
surreptitious outlet for his obsessions, 

Goya has already alerted ns to his inner drives by giving the title The Dream 
0/ Reason Products Monsters to one of his works. What, then, are these monsters 
that dwell within him? Let us look, in his works, for the shadows—at first blurred, 
and then fearfully distinct—of the terrible secrets they conceal. 

It may be objected that there is no need to do so.' Arc these works not all ex¬ 
plained by history, since Goya drew his subjects from contemporary life, which 
inspired him with horror? The bullfights—well, that is Spain. The scenes of 
slaughter—that is the French invasion and the Spaniards’ resistance to it, with 
its resulting atrocities. True enough: but why is Goya the only Spanish painter 
of his time who made these things the very substance of his art? What areounts 
for this significant choice? There is blood over everything; men are shown being 
disemboweled by beasts or by the ruthless sword of a soldier, or impaled upon trees. 
The obsession with blood is ail the more extreme in these blacfe^nd-white etchings 
where its color cannot be seen (figures 281 and 28 j). 

Vfith these scenes of killing goes a bestial sexuality, eager to add rape to slaughter. 
It will be objected again that Goya had seen human beings transformed, by war, 
mto beasts. But did he confine himself merely to seeing this? Or did he shudder! 
feeling a beast awakening in his own depths and stirring with a frightening af¬ 
finity? For when Goya abandons his frightful realism to treat imaginary subjects, 
what does he choose? Singular scenes: for instance, he shows, in a small canvas 
in the Museum of Bcsangon, the murder of the Archbishop of Quebec, whose 
disemboweled body is being devoured by naked, hairy cannibals. It will be said 
that this subject was supplied him by history. Perhaps'so, but why did he depict 
those same savages torturing sobbing women, whom they undress, tie up rape 
and kill in the scries of sketches owned by the Marquis de U Romans— sketches 
apparently painted for his own pleasure, at a moment of relaxation? 

A few years later he returned to this strain, in the canvases in the collection 
of the Count de Villagonaalo. The savages, who seem to have come out of some 
sixteenth-century German etching, once again brandish heads thev have torn 
from bodies lying on the ground, and ready the knife which will slit the throat of a 
naked and screaming woman. I hen they ate show™n dancing around an enormous 
bonfire. And these bestial or sadistic scenes always take place in dark mysterious 
grottoes (figure 284). ’ 1 

The imagination of Goya, for all the differences of school, epoch, and iconog¬ 
raphy, discloses surprising affinities with those of certain late-medieval German 
painters, such as Urs Gral, Altdorfer, and BaJdung Grien. They too, at a time 
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when men*;* baser instincts were being unleashed^ cans Candy treated scenes of 
death and of war, figures of savage and hairy men, witches and their Sabbaths. 
They too were under the maleficent sign of Saturn to wham Baldung gave a face 
so demoniac in its asymmetry (figure 287), and whose name Malraux used in the 
title of his book on Gaya, 

The sixteenth-century Germans were expressing a collective unconscious, that 
Lit their tormented race, whose darker instincts were aroused by the disintegra- 
tion of the medieval order; Goya was revealing dark personal conflicts, which 
the drama of his time merely served to bring into the open. Whether the un¬ 
conscious is collective or individual, it seizes upon the earliest opportunity to 
manifest itself. 

When Goya, having secluded himself and his infirmity in hi$ Casa del Sordo, 
thought of decorating the walls of his rooms, what images did he conceive? 
Some scene of peace and light, to relieve his isolation? Not at all; gloomier and 
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deafer than ever, he painted, in the blacks, whites, 
and greens that were his favorite colors at the time, 
the sneering, blackened figures of witches, a black 
dog, a beast howling on a ridge in the wilderness; 
and finally Saturn devouring his children (fig¬ 
ure 185}. 

Gova was unquestionably taken with this last 
subject, for he treated it again, in a drawing which 
shows the same monstrous savage, a giant old man 
with dilated eyes, whose carnivorous jaws, dripping 
with blood, tear at a pitifully tiny human body, 
which he is crushing in his daws. The corpse is 
seen disintegrating, like a itee cleft by an as, hilling 
to shreds, its flesh becoming meat. 

Goya listened with horror, no doubt mingled 
with a secret delight, to the voices from the depths 
which remind man of his animal origins, his 
terrible bestial stirrings. Cut off from the outside 
world by his deafness, he was able to hear all the 
more clearly this interior clamor. His case serves 
as a particularly striking argument in favor of 
the Freudian hypothesis, which holds that our 
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mental life has Its coots in the unconscious* and that the unconscious is the strong¬ 
hold of the baser appetites* which arc subdued only gradually, under the pressure 
of society, 

Goya at first submitted to the conventions of the waning eighteenth century. 
During the early part of his life he, like his brother-in-law Bayeu, painted designs 
for tapestn r depicting scenes from the life of the upper classes or of the common 
people. But Liter, in his maturity* he showed his hand— and showed himself* not 
merely naked* but flayed. The events of his time, and certain anecdotes from history, 
provided him with a legitimate pretext for flaunting, in each of his works, the 
obsessions that haunted him. He could not help revealing this inner abyss; it 
yawned even behind the countenances in his portraits of the Spanish royal family. 


BOScn AND INTOXICATION WITH SIN. A number of great painters were 
prey to a similar Intoxication, but in order to disguise the fact from others, or even 
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from themselves, they resorted to a, set of symbols 
which seemed to resist interpretation, How* these 
symbols arc precisely the ones psychoanalysis has 
hern able to decipher, m its explorations of the 
human psyche. One painter who used them was 
Hieronymus Bosch* whose period—the declining 
Middle Ages—saw the disintegration of one 
civilization under the blows of another, which 
was to succeed it. It was a time (as w r c have seen in 
the case of the German pain ers) in which un¬ 
conscious forces began to spew forth flames and 
sulfumus fumes* just as volcanoes* in periods of 
upheaval t «spcw T forth lava. 
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The mysterious quality nf Bosch’s paintings 
was perceived even in the eighteenth century, by 
Joseph de Sigucn^a t who wrote: M The difference 
between this min's painting and that of others is 
this: that others seek most often to paint man as 
he appears from the outside* while he alone has 
the courage to paint them as they are on the 
inside/' 


Bosch sees man’s interior depths as a teeming 
mass of prohibited desires just as Freud later 
saw it* We have learned how much it helps* in 
seeking out a painters inner motivations* to 
study his choice of subjects and the “dbnstlfltj” 
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that arc so revealing in them. Bosch’s paintings always center around the theme 
of temptation; for instance, he shows us St. Anthony surrounded by the fiends 
of hell, harassed by diabolical females, terrorized by inconceivable monsters assailing 
him by order of Satan (figure 489). 

One of his greatest works is The Hay Wagon, which he painted about 148 j. 
In it he shows all the classes of society succumbing to the temptations which 
harassed the hermit saint in his solitude. As an old Flemish proverb has it: “The 
world is a haystack; each plucks from it as much as he can get/’ The wagon, 
heavy with the weight of concupiscence, moves on blindly, crushing some, dragging 
others in its wake, and surmounted by pairs of lovers whose Site is being argued 
while a guardian angel and an impatient demon look on. The figure of the wan¬ 
dering Fool in the outer comer is there to remind us of the eternal folly of human 
beings who stubbornly obey the commands of their sinful appetites (figure 150), 

This game is for high stakes, as Bosch's Last Judgment serves to remind us. 
Many painters have treated this subject; but no other painter has displaved the 
singular bias of seeing the Judgment primarily as a punishment meted out to the 
damned. The painting which Bosch executed for Philip II has been lost, though 
its memory is preserved in Hameel’s engraving, of which a copy may be seen in 
Vienna. In the diptychs he did of heaven and hell, Bosch showed the same bias, 
At the final moment, the choice between the two is no longer in the hands of the 
individual whose fate is being decided for all eternity. Other painters have dealt 
with this choice, hut again, never as did Bosch, who sees only the second alter¬ 
native. Forced by the diptych form to represent both according to a solid iconog¬ 
raphy tradition, he resorts to trickery; in the panels in Madrid and in Vienna 
he shows heaven as an earthly paradise in which once again temptation occurs. 

Heaven and hell are opposed in the two panels in Venice (figures *91 and zga), 
but if we look closely at these, we find that while Bosch lingers indulgently over 
the terrors of hell, he is repelled by the idea of having to represent heaven, as 
the Devil is by holy water, What does he show us? An immensely long tunnel 
which the elect enter, trembling in their nakedness. At the other end, far away, 
almost infinitely fat, through an opening reduced by distance, shines the light 
which heralds supreme bliss. But how dark, oppressive, disturbing is the path 
leading to it I 1 Will not the man who has escaped perdition be caught at the last 
moment, like the character in a famous story by Villiers de 1 ’Islc-Adam, and flung 
back into the abyss of despair which he thought he had left behind him? This 
anguishing corridor seems a product of the imagination of Franz Kafka. And 
the outside panel, which folds in upon this one, instead of showing us the hoped- 
for goal, once again portrays an arduous ascent toward the empyrean! 

Bosch has his paradise; he loves nothing better than to visit it in his hallucinatory 
dreams, but this too is a trick, the most devilish trick of all. His paradise is depicted 
in great detail in his Garden of Delights . It is actually a garden of earthly pleasures, 
which are easily detected beneath their camouflage of symbolism. Goya made 
a pretense of taking his subjects from the outside world, from historical events, 

1 Stmaint mtds.-ah for April ;o, ijji, contains a Still from a film entitled Imuffj of Moduli, made by R, 
Volmat and Dr. P. Roumeguere: it is a drawing by an English patient suffering from depression with 
paranoid symptoms, which contains the tlmr obsessive image, an inteitttifuble corridor with a light ar the 
far end. According ro the patient, (he execution of the drawing brought bet great relief, 
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where they were actually chosen for him by his instincts: in the same way, Bosch 
seems to be taking his from the allegories and fables that abounded in the writings 
of contemporary mystics or from the esoteric works of the alchemists. He too 
might have been regarded as merely reflecting his time and his surroundings. 
But caking advantage of a coincidence which deceived his contemporaries, and no 
doubt even himself, he was actually motivated by the strongest obsessions, which 
sprang from the secret places of his being. 

Charles de Tolnay {Hieronymus Bosch, Basel, 1957) and more particularly Jacques 
Combe (JMmt Bosch, Paris, 1946) have shown, through patient and scholarly 
analyses, that Bosch’s symbols are ambivalent, on the one hand reflecting the 
prevailing ideas of his time, and on the other susceptible to psychoanalytic 'inter¬ 
pretation, as revealing bis most deeply hidden desires. Jung, in his Psychology and 
Alchemy, contributed a weighty argument in favor of such a dual approach by 
showing that the alchemists' spectacular rituals and performances, ostensibly to 
produce magical results, were actually symbols enabling them to explore funda¬ 
mental psychological truths which it was forbidden to mention or investigate in 
their epoch. 

"Bosch expresses himself so directly through the symbols familiar to him," 
says Jacques Combe (op. cit., p. 38), “that the symbolism in his works has the 
function not of a metaphor, but of a complete language, springing directly from 
the sources at which thought is formed. For this reason it has the expressive 
intensity of those primitive poems that came into existence in the early stages of 
a language and were still permeated with the mystery of its formation.” 

Bosch displays a constant preoccupation with those instincts which jeopardize 
man's salvation. Is this because he fears the consequences of succumbing to temp¬ 
tations? It seems rather that he is motivated by a secret enjoyment. Crude, even 
scatological details abound in his works; it has been possible to see him as 
with what the modern vocabulary, no longer that of Diafoirus, solemnly calls an 
“anal complex.” 

Significantly, he hardly ever treats a sacred subject except for the purpose of 
gratifying a camouflaged need to profane it. His themes are traditional, but his 
basis for choosing them is not so normal. He has a penchant for showing Christ 
as an object of contempt. In the Eccc Homo , The Croo n of Thoms, and The Carrying 
of the Cross,, the Son of God, emaciated and pitiful, is shown surrounded by mon¬ 
strous, leering creatures in whom humanity has given way to a bestiality that 
rises from man’s lowest depths (figure 295)- To be sure, there arc caricatures in 
Leonardo, but how touch more intellectual they arct To be sure, there j$ the 
Flemish carnival tradition, but how much less aggressive it is! Is it going too far 
to conclude that the artist is on the verge of blasphemy and that Kc derives an 
ambiguous gratification from this humbling of Christ which he portrays with 
such force/ Of course, he does not admit this to himself, but his painting admits 
it to us. No single example taken by itself is conclusive, but taken all together the 
works show certain constant factors which betray the unconscious drive. 

Here, again, jt is hard to distinguish the society from the individual. Everything 
found in Bosch is met with everywhere in his eta, the close of the Middle Ages, when 
the individual, his faith undermined, became aware of his isolation and thought self¬ 
ishly only of the two dangers threatening him-—death and the devil! * 
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Marcel Brion has correctly pointed out, in his study of Bosch, that “the forces 
of darkness, which the Middle Ages, with its thco’centric construction of the 
world, had relegated to the background, and which the Renaissance attempted 
to exorcise altogether in the name of Reason, found their outlet in an art that 
nu longer knew either God or the rational will." But this in itself does not explain 
Bosch r what matters is the new and insistent accent which the scattered features 
of his period took on as they were sorted out and brought together in his work. 
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DANGERS OF PSYCHOANALYSIS. Our brief investigation of Goya and 
Bosch puts too great an emphasis on the unconscious as a negative force, a weight 
that drags man down to the level of his basic appetites, his animal origins. It seems 
to confirm the conclusions reached by Freud, whose observation about dreams 
may be applied to the artistic imagination: “The unconscious takes advantage 
of the nightly weakening of censorship to seize on the day's leavings, and to express, 
with the materials they supply, a forbidden wish dream."' Indeed, the worlds of 
Goya and of Bosch may be seen as forbidden dreams, 

Freud, while denying that he ascribed a sexual significance to all dreams, never¬ 
theless asserted that dreams serve primarily to gratify sexual wishes; they are 
projections of the libido, which he defined as the charge of energy with which 
the self invests the objects of its sexual drives. What these two great painters 
reveal concerning their unconscious selves seems to accord with this definition. 

It must be granted, however, that Freudian psychoanalysis becomes less satis¬ 
factory the further it proceeds from its origins. While its founder was an initiator 
of genius, his stubborn if not obsessive directives to his followers {Freud, it must 
not be forgotten, was himself never psychoanalyzed, and this omission is disturbing) 
seem narrow-minded, overdogmatic. Some of his disciples have emphasized the 
sectarian aspect of his theories by applying them in an almost mechanical fashion. 
Adler and particularly jung have admirably overcome this almost grotesquely 
exaggerated attempt to reduce everything to its sexual basis, and have shown us 
that the unconscious is far richer and more “human” than the Viennese professor 
had thought. 

There is nothing to be avoided more strictly chan the form of scholasticism 
that tries to fit every work of art into the strait jacket of some theory, or even to 
deduce its origins from such theory through an ingenious course of reasoning. 
With the application of a little skillful dialectic anything can be proved* But a 
great work demands to be studied and contemplated until the submerged echo 
of the life it communicates to us rises and resounds within us. Logic should not 
become a substitute for the message of the work- it should merely be used as an 
aid in translating that message into clearer terms. 

We learn from works of art that the unconscious in which they are rooted docs 
not consist in the unvarying recurrence of a few basic impulses, but rather that 
it is a realm of infinite psychic potentialities. The unconscious consists not only 
of what reason repudiates and rejects but also of the material ordered by reason, 
a$ well as of things that escape and perhaps transcend reason. We shall see certain 
proof of this later. 

Furthermore, it is very rare, if not impossible, that a work created by the whole 
mind, as a painting is, should be a reflection solely of the unconscious. In the 
work of art, the contribution of the unconscious is subjected to outside forces, 
which derive from sources other than the unconscious. It must be said in all 
fairness that Freud realised this. True, he said that “it happens only in art that a 
man consumed by desires sets out to make something that will show their grati¬ 
fication, and that, thanks to the illusion of art, this procedure succeeds in producing 
the affective reactions that would have been produced by genuine gratification/’ 
But he added: “The real artist can do more than that. To begin with, he is capable 
of giving his waking dreams a form that divests them of all those persoflal features 
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which might repel others, and that 
makes of them a source of enjoyment 
for all." Thus the part played by plastic 
form is safeguarded, “The artist is 
also capable of embellishing these 
dream$ T so that their suspect origins 
are concealed/* Whatever reservations 
we may have regarding the term 
"suspect,” which conveys Freud's 
bias, this recognition that the un¬ 
conscious is Transcended deserves to 
be emphasized. 
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The moment the artist sets aside his own 
preoccupations and begins to draft his work* 
his unconscions is forced to take orders from 
his conscious mind, and at that moment a new 

a rilibrium is in sight. In the chief essay in 
kh he deals with a great artist, his "Leonar¬ 
do da Vinci: A Study in Psychoscxuality/’ 
which he published in 1910, Freud seems 
scarcely to have made use of his own in¬ 
sights. The essay provides a striking dem¬ 
onstration of the inadequacies and failures 
of his method. The secrets of the human 
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soul cannot be unlocked with a single key, even the key of dreams. What un¬ 
prejudiced viewer will see in Leonardo's Si. Annt, In the Louvre, the vulture 
that is supposedly outlined by the folds of the Virgin's drapery? This one example 
is enough to indicate the difficult)' experienced by the reader in attempting to 
verity the assertions made by the great psychologist about the painting. How 
1A ‘ t hut think that Freud was merely realizing his own expectations, 
hnding what he hoped to find? In the same way the subject, confronted with the 
ink blots used in the Rorschach test, sees not what is there, for nothing has been 
but there deliberately, but the shapes of his own dreams, as in a kind of psycho¬ 
logical nurror. Leonardo himself, incidentally, was aware of these mirages which 
the imagination interprets according to its natural bent (cf. p. 108). The vulture 
of the M. Atmt is more reminiscent of the old game of riddles, “Find the Hunter " 
than it is the result of controlled observation, ’ 

Once again; we cannot dictate to the painting the symbols it may conceal- these 
emerge only as the product of a “statistical” study. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI, OR FEAR OF INSTINCT. What "constants” does 
such an examination disclose when applied to Leonardo? An obsession with 
pdity and an obsession with secrecy. The world of Leonardo resembles no other- 
it seems to originate on some strange, half-dead planet. Ancient mountain ranged 
are thrust up, their crumbling rocky surfaces and bluish glaciers standing out 
nrnre and more sharply m an atmosphere that grows progressively thinner. 
There are grottoes, which Leonardo mentions in his notebooks among the re¬ 
collections of his youth, composed of hard rock and impenetrable shadows 
suggesting dryness and mystery. Mystery Is asserted in his closed faces, like pad¬ 
locks hung on the inaccessible souls which evade our grasp, our penetration by 
their fugitive, gUacwg, deceptive smiles. It is asserted in the artist’s much-indulged 
chiaroscuro, which blurs every relief, every form, every presence. It pccmcatcs^all 
or his cold and enigmatic world. ^ 

We encounter this clement of mystery in every' one of Leonardo’s creations— 
in his handwriting, deliberately reversed to pur the curious off the track; in the 
knots and interfacings of many of his drawings, transforming a head of hair into 
a complicated pattern with a thousand indecipherable turning or showing ever? 
lint of the swirling surface of water; in hi$ fascination w'ith the maze, vriiich is 
shown m the involved mathematical construct of lines he intended to have as 
the emblem for the proposed Leonardian Academy, which Vasari refers to as the 
master s secret signature; or in the almost identical labyrinth concealed in the 
foliage on the ceiling of the Sala dell’assc (figures i ?4 to z$6) 

It may be, as someone has pointed out, that these imerlacmgs were suggested 
b >' a P u f on his own name: Vinci is close to vincirr, which means 
tic, linkp connect, ? ut c ™_ So still to be espialtied why f among the many 
images evoked by this verb, Leonardo chose to make use of those wh’fch involve 
the most complicated patterns, ending in the Gordian knot, as it were 

Leonardo’s ait and his life were dedicated to his secret. First, to the secret of 

lymg “ V ^ of lucidity, transparent but impenetrable; 

art for him was eosa mmtalt . And second, to another secret, that of nature, which 
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his intellect was bent upon deducing by catching in reality a net of observation 
and explanation. His mind was thus suspended between two riddles that fascinated 
it* one which it perceived within the self—a strong sensibility—and which it kept 
in check; and the other which it confronted in the external creation, and sought 
to penetrate. In Leonardo’s notebooks we find a sentence of great significance: 
“The shadow has a power superior to that of light” This statement is true of the 
visible aspect of his art; it is just as true of its invisible aspect. Why did Leonardo 
hamper the free play of his sensibility, stubbornly subordinating it to his intelligence? 
What is the key to his secret? This difficult question can be answered only through 
a careful psychoanalytic study* which would not be content with mere generali¬ 
zations. Too often the greatest minds ate subjected to presumptuous oversim¬ 
plifying analyses* by an alleged science which tomorrow will seem as childish as 
phrenology seems to us today. 

We shah confine ourselves to noting a new filer* with which we have just been 
confronted: the images projected by the unconscious are not simply the products 
of basic instinctual drives; they also reflect—without the artist's being aware 
of this or capable of controlling it—a spontaneous tendency to neutralize these 
drives. Once this tendency begins to operate, the instinctual drives manifest 
themselves only indirectly* and the mind* free of these influences, comes into full 
creative play. This no doubt accounts for Paul Val£ry T s deep and almost fraternal 
interest in Leonardo. 

We cannot say merely that conscious ness intervenes after the fact* to control 
the unconscious, to police it, to retain only the necessary elements from all those 
it supplies. To all indications this selection and repression take place within the 
unconscious itself, and consciousness is involved only in bringing the selected 
elements to the surface and organizing them. The West* with its fondness for simple 
ideas and direct antitheses* tends to reduce everything to clear-cut* symmetrical 
alternatives, easily manipulable through dialectic. What a temptation it is to draw 
a line across the self, with the eloacal unconscious, a dark cavern inhabited by the 
human beast, below it, and above it the shining edifice of the enlightened mind! 

Indian philosophy, less dogmatic, long ago made a closer approximation to 
reality in all its complexity, for it envisionea an unconscious that would contain 
the sum of human potentialities* the lowest as well as the highest; the temptation 
not only of the devil but also that of God. The task of the intellect is perhaps 
not so much to sublimate the instincts as to bring them to awareness p w ithin ihe 
limit imposed by censorship* thus making them the raw material of thought. 
Only then do the instincts come under the sway of the conscious will* to which 
they are so to speak made visible* 

Jung's great contribution was in showing that the human psyche strives cease- 
lcssly to achieve a balance, to progress by means of unifying its most diverse 
tendencies. The conflicts among these tendencies are for the most part fought 
out within the unconscious, ana it is there that the highest tendencies must win 
their victory; this is the goal of human development* to win such a struggle before 
consciousness intervenes. Images* and particularly the images of art* give us a 
glimpse of these deep conflicts* even though they come into being at a stage when 
consciousness ha$ taken over and when every trace of the conflicts themselves seems 
to have been wiped out, * 





THE LANGUAGE 


RAPHAEL, OR INSTINCT 
MASTERED. Whai artist 
suggests greater serenity and 
purity of heart and mind than 
Raphael? He does so to such 
an extent that today we tend 
to think him insipid, a criti¬ 
cism deserved only by mem- 
bers of his school. The great 
difference between Raphael 
and his school is that the 
latter merely cop> T his forms 
in their external aspects, while 
the master of Urbmo gives ns 
images which, though lie has 
brought them to light, are 
still rooted in and nourished 
by the soil from which they 
grew. We have only to ob¬ 
serve iheseimages attentively, 
to feel the intense pulsations 
of life of which they are the 
crowning expression. This 
art, which seems ruled exclu¬ 
sively by Reason, is actually a 
moving confession, to the 
extent to which we discern in 
it the old struggle between 
Good and Evil that is sym¬ 
bolized in so many human 
myths. It is these myths that 
are brought to life in a num¬ 
ber of Raphael's works. 

Surveying the gallery of 
figures he created, we are 
struck at once by two diamet- 

rically opposite human types. — 

There is, on the one hand, the type into whose creation pouted ail the resources of 

SSwSEW f ta3te ’ '?T composure seemingly cannot be shaken; on 
the other h "nd, there is the type rhat he creates as though inadvertently, when the 
shock of realift turns him from his idealism, and his brush creates faces that are not 
merely naturalistic but tormented, asymmetrical,sometimes even expressing a jarring 
anxiety again* which his art seems otherwise immune. One such is [he yoiSig noble- 
manofthe Mtrack *j BoUtm who, literally surprised by the viewer, turn's toward him 
a countenance that seems almost unbalanced, such is the anguish of its look. When 
Raphael relaxes his control believing he ls merely recording casually observed details, a 
naming accent appears in his work, akin to a kind of confession (figures 15S and a^J 
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Is there then a secret Raphael, who would have us see only the visible proofs of 
his victory over the problems of existence? What is the '‘statistical” evidence sup¬ 
plied by his subjects? More than any of his contemporaries he inclined toward the 
theme of the hero, the knight victorious over monsters—those monsters that, as 
Goya said, are produced by the dream of reason. The theme of the conquering hero 
in mythology is one of those archetypes which, according to Jung, has been preserv¬ 
ed in the inner depths of our racial memory from time immemorial. It symbolizes 
the positive forces which free the soul from the negative powers threatening it* as 
embodied, for example, in the dragon about to devour the princess—whose ocher 
name is Psyche, Raphael painted St. George (figure 300) and St. Michael encased in 
glittering armor and confronting monsters, and St. Margaret after her triumph. 

He displays a singular fidelity in rendering the itfffrtess of"the beast, considering that 
he belonged to a school which, chiefly through his inspiration* made an exclusive 
cult of the beautiful. This man, seemingly the crowning example of the Icalian 
mind's flawless logic* suddenly reveals a fondness for the horrible, enlivened with all 
the resources of an unrestrained imagination, which is amazingly dose to that of the 
northerners, whose souls could never rid themselves of such tortures* Of course it is 
possible to trace the source of this invasion of tormented creatures, hitherto more 
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common in northern reveries; it must have come from panels of Hieronymus Bosch 
in the Doges' Palace in Venice, But while it may be interesting to learn how Raphael 
was able to gratify an appetite he had, the appetite itself still has to be accounted fur. 
The study of historical sources, so much abused of late in the criticism of both art 
and literature, captains nothing or almost nothing. It is a good thing to know 
where things come from; hut the important thing is to know why a given artist 
needed to take them, what the thirst was that he wanted to quench with them; 
this thirst is what is essential. 

The worship of facts which nineteenth-century positivism has instilled into several 
generations evades the difficult psychological problem, which is the only path into 
the true core of the human psyche. It was Raphael, almost alone except for a few 
followers of Giorgione, who sought out and studied the few examples of the Dutch 
school that had found their way into Italy, And it was he who brought them to life 
most effectively, with the exception of a few engravers belonging to his school 
who exploited this vein of the unusual (figure joi). His small St. Mkhud (in the 
Louvre)—a subject that was echoed in the large canvas he executed in his maturity 
—is shown giving hattlc to creatures born of an imagination as unfathomable and 
diabolical as Bosch’s own (plate XI). 

Leonardo, who did not overcome these monsters but kept them shut behind a 
wall of ice, was one of the few artists given to such animal lucubrations; he often 
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skerchcd such horrible hybrids in his notebooks, and even tried to produce them in 
the flesh. (There l3 a story that in his childhood, trying to frighten his father, he 
gritted the members of various animals onto a lizard, in an attempt to construct 
a fantastic creature.) The difference between Leonardo and Raphael is this that the 
former created his monsters “gratuitously,” while in Raphael thev are destined to be 
crushed by the archangel. But, like Bosch, Raphael paints the glow of burning 
infernal ernes on the horizon, cities which Delacroix later places on the shore toward 
w inch his Danu's Bark is sailing. 

Raphael marks the triumph ofl aridity-granted; but he achieved this triumph 
only after struggles whose intensity we can infer from the pale glow cast bv his 
unconscious mind.In his AitUa, the ting of the Huns is shown hesitating before the 
pure figure of hr. Leo, armed only with his spiritual strength. Why did Delacroix 
choose of his own tree will to see Attila, in his study of him, as the terrifying con- 
oueror and destroyer, crushing civilization beneath his horse's hoofs? It is such 
differences, which often go unnoticed, that lead us to the true inner meaning of a 
work and to the soul of its creator (figures 301 and 303). 

An artist s hasic themes and the manner in which they arc treated arc like iron 
filings whose position shows the outlines of the invisible field of magnetic force 
operating within him. In Goya we see the instincts erupting furiously within him in 
all their devouring animality; Bosch, more subtle and more surreptitious, tould not 
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conceal his secret fondness for certain vices, though he associated them with the 
idea of sin- Leonardo subdued the instincts and discarded them in a gkdal silence 
that was penetrated only by the voice of the intellect, alien to their clamor; Raphael 
reveals aspirations that are no longer content to ignore the baser appetites, but must 
attack them and supplant them. He signifies the triumph of such aspirations. But 
for the struggle itself* tumultuous, uncertain, we must look Eo Delacroix. 

THE INNER CONFLICT: DELACROIX. The works of the great Romantic 
painter express, in the veiled, almost sibylline language of images, that struggle 
whose vicissitudes are recorded by the conscious mind, which throws all its forces 
into the fray in order to build, by an eifort of will, harmonious life. This goal is 
achieved through sacrifices, substitutions, and sublimations. 

In Delacroix a terrible battle took place. Physically, he was a mixture, his con¬ 
temporaries tell us, of a somber intensity which reminded them of a tiger or of a 
savage, and a cold and disciplined dignity, a refined and effortless grace: "The 
crater of a volcano skillfully concealed under a bouquet of flowers/" Baudelaire 
said. Intellectually, he wavered between unbridled passions, which made him a 
revolutionary leader* and a Voltairean rationalism, nourished on the humanities and 
dedicated ro a higher order, so that, to those who challenged him, he could say that 
he was a twrchjitflw. He writes revealingly that there is within him 4 *an old ferment, 
a black depth to be satisfied/" a cruelly the equal of Goya's, which intoxicated his 
imagination; but ebewhere he say$: "A great genius is merely a man of superior 
reason/ 7 and he confirmed this by his complete mastery of hi s means, by the effortless¬ 
ness with which he made sacrifices, which he regarded as one of the conditions of 
art, by the importance he gave to "composition* that deliberate and intelligent work 
on a ground shaken. Set in flames by volcanoes.” The eternal dualism of light and 
shadow*, good and evil, is reflected in his character to the highest possible degree. 

He was aware of it. It is remarkable that at the age of twenty-four he drew up a 
plan for his life, a plan which became evident to the outsider only after his bodily 
force had spent itself, with the end of his youth, and he consecrated his maturity to 
the triumph of the spirit. He wrote in his Journal: “If only the soul had nothing to 
fight but the body! But it also has to cope with its evil inclinations, and its smallest 
but most divine part has to fight against these without respite. 7 " To fight] He uses 
this word in his motto: "One must fight, or die without honor, Dmkandumr' Still, 
it is his paintings* the images that reflect his innermost depths, that—far more than 
his thought, for all its lucidity—disclose to us the stages in this battle. 

Delacroix gives unlooked-for confirmation to the opinions expressed here. It is 
rare indeed to find in one man, as we find ic in Delacroix, the capacity for intellectual 
analysis characteristic of a writer* and the ability' to project his thought directly as a 
painter does. But the fact that it is from his paintings, far more than from Ids literary 
works, that we are able to gain a dear insight into him—a clearer one, no doubt, 
than he had himself—proves that the essential conflicts of his life took place in the 
secret depths which arc the source of art. 

His first work of consequence, Dante's Barky done in 1822, treats the theme of the 
wandering bark, familiar symbol of human fate; he casts it into the eternal darkness, 
and surrenders it to the frenzies of the damned. In the distance we see the burning 
city of DSs (figure 305). 
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A short time later, in iSj 4, he began the series of what he referred to as his 
"massacres”: Scio, then S&Ai/tdpahts fr^ay). and finally The Crusadtrs (1B40). These 
arc a!I fire and blood, all women, voluptuous, seeming the more fragile by reason 
of being fair, made the prey of unrestrained violence, just as in Goya, But with Tfc 
Crusaders the slaughter comes to an end; the river of blood begins to coagulate 
(plate VI, figures 306 and 307), 

“ By then Delacroix had entered on a new path: in 1&33, the Saha du Roi in the 
Ch a miser of Deputies saw the hrst of his great decorative works. In these vast 
compositions, symbolically cyclic, the conflict becomes broader. He was commis¬ 
sioned to decorate the library of the Chamber of Deputies and then that of the Sen¬ 
ate. The torrent of passion now rushes into the temples of the spirit. The theme 
is transformed—it becomes that of civilization struggling against barbarism, of war 
confronted with thought. 

In the Chamber of Deputies he is still hesitant, in one semicircle he shows 
Orpheus tharming the wild beast with his song—the dawn of human effort. Alas, 
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the other semicircle displays the lamentable outcome of history, with Attila assault¬ 
ing civilisation, trampling it - he is shown rising with his ferocious hordes, from a 
dark ravine, with a dense cloud overhead in which is mingled the smoke from the 
fires of devastation (figure 303). 

In the Senate we see Dante completing his journey; guided by Vergil, he enters 
the luminous empyrean of the poets, presided over by Homer, to whom Alexander, 
the conquering warrior, presents his highest trophy (figure 304). 

The ceiling of the Apollo Gallery in the Louvre (figure 309) testifies to the con¬ 
summation of the victor)'. Here the serpent, timeless symbol of subterranean 
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forces, writhes in violent spasms, struck by the arrow of the sun god, amidst the 
jubilation of the Olympian deities. The game has been won; the serpent will coil 
itself at the feet of the crucified Christ, and the raging waves of the Sea of Galilee 
will strike at the bark of the Son of God; but light clispels the threat of darkness 
(figure 508), 

It must he noted that Delacroix was not a believer. He was nevertheless the great 
religious painter of the century, for he saw in Christ the embodiment of the light 
that was the object of his quest. He invokes Christ just as, following Raphael, he 
invokes the theme of the hero (Perseus and Andromeda, Pager and Attgplique, St, Georg f) 
but the allegory, which he uses as a vehicle for his thought, is secondary; it only 
prepares the way for the symbol, through which he projects his soul, 

“It is a question now,’’ says Sigismond in Calderon’s I^s Vida Es Stteiio, “of 
achieving the highest victory: the victor)' over the self.” Delacroix's whole autre, 
his very life, may be called such a victory. Its highest point is reached in his Jacob 
Battling with the Angel (Saint-Sulpice, Chapclle "des Saints-Anges), completed in 
1861, two years before his death. This work is a spiritual testament, as Barres pointed 
out in his Mysiire ft) pltine htmilre, whose title (“The Mystery in Broad Daylight”) 
serves to express the task of the work of art as we have been dealing with* it here. 
On the ceiling we see St. Michael finally crushing the dragon. 

Skeptics Will say: “Why look for this hidden meaning in the painter's subjects? 
Aren’t they often prescribed tor the artist anyway?” It so happens that we knowhow 
persistently Delacroix tried to dodge the task he had been assigned: portraying the 
procession to Calvary', and the descent to the tomb. His heart was not in it, and he 
did not rest till he had arranged to treat the themes that expressed what he felt most 
deeply. On one side, wc sec Heliodorus driven from the temple by the Angel 
(another subject treated by Raphael): he is shown collapsing, defeated, amidst "all 
the material treasures he had lusted tor—gold, jewels, rich fabrics. Opposite him, 
Jacob is attacking the Angel. With all the strength of his massive bodv he struggles! 
lifted out of the stream of humanity which flows past him. He wrestles with the 
Angel all night long, “until the brcafdng of the day.” He will bear the marks of the 
struggle but, victorious, he will be able to say: "I have seen God face to face, and 
my life is preserved.” 

Perhaps in no other work has the unconscious revealed with such marvelous 
effortlessness the fate of which it is the instrument, the fate of man, and shown how 
man can find his consummation in the wound he receives, when wrestling with 
forces stronger than he. In this hand-to-hand fight, intelligence is not a primary 
factor . Everything needed is already there, in the depths of our being, and it is these 
depths that art expresses, with the help of intelligence. It is not surprising that this 
most perspicacious and dear-minded of painters should have communicated this 
truth to us in one of his works. And the keenest of his admirers, Odilon Redon, also 
a great mind and a great talent, goes so far as to assert: “Nothing in art is done by 
the will alone. Everything is done by docile submission to the demands of the 
unconscious.” 


THE MYSTIC FLIGHTS OF EL GRECO. The unconscious is the as yet un¬ 
developed life of the spirit, but it is a complete life, rooted in man’s biological nature 
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arid- \ct h^viiig access to the divine, Through this life K rs Indian, thought (teaches 115 
man an go beyond the I and attain the Self, where individual problem* arc tram’ 
cended ma unity that is reconstituted outside the phenomena and processes of nature 
that Is pure essence (Jmrusa^ Beings what man calls God. This vast conception illu- 
nunates the role of images that is to say, ot art—in so far as they are the visible 
manifestations of the unconscious, from which comes and toward which goes 
■everything that strives to manifest itself, i.e., to have a form, to display its power, 
to define its individuality,” Thus run Mircca Eliadc’s comments on Indian philoso¬ 
phy m his 1 tcbmqstt da loga, and by a significant coincidence, these words also define 
what we have just seen to be the task accomplished by art. 

In contrast with works like those of Bosch and Goya, in which the artist plunges 
into the unconscious to a depth that approaches the organic, there arc others which 
seek to evade human limitations altogether by reaching the heights. Rembrandt 
exemplifies this m his turbulent art, But his total humanity cannot be kept to a single 
direction. In this sense, El Greco is a purer example of the effort to ascend. For him 
painting is a form of.w^r-naturalism, if we take this Baudclairean term to imply the 
exact opposite of the plunge into the lower depths which is Surrealism. Under El 
Greco s brush everything expresses, in visual terms, a prodigious effort to escape from 
the world in which we are prisoners of our senses; his elongated forms (whether 
these derive from Mannerism, or, as has been somewhat naively maintained from 
the artist $ astigmatism, hardly matters; what counts is the use he made of them) 
which soar upward, before our eyes, in a swift movement like that of a flame - his 
compositions, which ate the reverse of the solid pyramid firmly planted on’ the 
ground, tapering oJf, instead, at the buttom, and opening out like a fan at the top 
toward the sky; his themes—Pentecost, the Assumption, the Resurrection—or his 
figures that seem to be stretching themselves, throwing off theft flesh-and blood 
wrapping and denying the law- of gravin’ (figure j to and plate XV 

His canvases strongly suggest a blazing mass: as fire consumes matter, its ener- 
gics—heat and light—are released and mount upward as flames, scarcely deterred bv 
the debris of combustion, by the ashes they leave behind. Irresistibly, each canvas is 
drawn toward the heavenly lights, as in the one where the soul of Count Orgaz 
transparent as a genie in a bottle, a bubble seeking the surface, hastens upward 
(figure j 11). " 

The light in El Greco is, like that in Rembrandt, beyond the night. It is a light 
revealed only to mystics who no longer call the solar'radiance bv that name El 
Greco saw it as a beacon out of the darkness, as he saw those lights that he noted in 
the inscription on his I itw gj Toledo, which “from a distance, anti however small they 
may he, seem to us large:* This light explodes within total darkness creating phos- 
phorcseent effects that endow the familiar world with a new appearance and inten¬ 
sity, suddenly transfiguring it. as though a veil were tom away. Like the mystics of 
his time, El Greco sought to break through the boundaries of the physical world 
the normal world of the senses. f 


WHLRE I HE SPIRIT RULES: VERMEER. There ate men for whom this 
physical world is so transparent that ihey do not feci the need to break out of it to 
burst it open. The unearthly light is within them, in their hearts; they illumine things 
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simply by looking at them. These men enjoy peace of mind, for their unconscious 
knows only those lofty spheres where everything is radiant; the dregs remain at rest 
on the bottom. For such men the very idea of conflict is meaningless: they have 
nothing to struggle against. For this reason they do not try to escape from reality. 
They find in it only what they have put there themselves—light. Such an artist is Fra 
Angelico, Vermeer, or Corot. The gullible take them for realists. Fra Angdico so 
easily makes she transition from the gentle Fiesole landscapes to the sweetness of the 
eternal meadows, where the flowers are not bent by the passing of angels" wings. But 
we cannot analyze them all here, 

Vermeer will serve as an illustration. (I have attempted to give an account of his 

S i ritual experience in my Poitique de Vermeer 1 ) His early painting. The Procuress ? is 
red 16 5 G—it is one of the few works of his that are dated; he was only twenty-four 
years old when he painted it. Everything in it has a density that is physical: the 
subject, suggesting sensuality, the barter of flesh for cash; the composition crowded 
within Its frame, though that frame is larger than those of the later paintings will be; 
the rich scale of colors with its harsh reds and greens (figure 312). 

The only other dated Vermeers are The Astronomer of 16GS and The Geographer of 
16G5J. Twelve years had gone by* and the painter, at thirty-six, was dose to the end 
of his career; he was to die in 1675. He had become aware of peace and order; the 
crowded space has yielded to emptiness, but an emptiness that is at the same time 
strictly delimited: the regular box formed by the walls of the room is viewed from 
the front, and everything in it is ranged horizontally or vertically. Silence prevails: 
the solitary' figure is shown absorbed in meditation. Within the white walls of his 
room, resembling the cell of a monk, he has discovered that his thought has no 
limits, that it can soar, with the map or chart as a pretext, toward distant regions, even 
toward the infinite ft conceives of. The physical world is reduced to its simplest 
expression; it complies with the rules of the mind in order not to distract it, to enable 
it to rise upon its invisible wing (figure 51&). 

The path that leads from The Procuress to The Geographer can, be reconstructed: after 
the first works in which the window upon the external world is still wide open, after 
the scenes of love, of drinking bouts, and sensual pleasure, such as he portrayed in 
The Soldier and the 1 Jkvhmg Girl and in A Couple with a I Vine Glass (figure 313), Ver¬ 
meer's universe comes more and more to be permeated with the music which in The 
Musk Lesson (figure 314) serves as the new and subtler bond between the young man 
and woman. As its sound dies away, time seems to have stopped, so as not to disturb 
the reverie ofwomen writing or reading messages that seem to come from unknown 
places faraway, beyond the street, beyond the city, perhaps from one of those coun¬ 
tries that occasionally appear on a map hanging on the ’wall. 

Everything is concentrated in the soundless palpitation of the spirit; and the 
spirit itself seems to be concentrated, made palpable or at least symbolized in the 
precious globule of the pearl, from which a gentle glow' emanates. The color, for its 
part, no longer features the reds and greens that were displayed in the earlier, livelier 
scenes; the ineffably pure harmony that now epitomizes Vermeer for us h a combi¬ 
nation of limpid blue and luminous yellow (pLate XII). Young womtn with 
smooth, rounded foreheads, pearls with an underwater transluccn.ee, mi Iky-white 
walls* the dying sound of musk—all these comprise an atmosphere of serenity 
(figure jtj). 
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It is interesting to compare Vermeer's 
W&.tmin \Weighing Pearls with Pieter de 
Hooch's Weighing Goid. De 

Hooch was no doubt attempting to imi¬ 
tate Vermeer; he brought over every¬ 
thing he could perceive or understand of 
Vermeer's painting onto his own can¬ 
vas: the shape and arrangement of the 
room, the gesture of the woman holding 
the delicate scales, even her fur-hoed 
cloak. But the imitator failed to perceive 
the underlying spiritual message of 
Vermeer: his own spirit was deaf to it. 
He did not understand the tranquillity 
lent to Vermeer's painting by the 
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unbroken wall; he cut into his with a 
door opening onto other rooms that 
arouse the viewer's curiosity * and 
replaced the smooth whitewash with 
an overrich embossed texture* He did 
not understand that the window 
must remain closed to outside distrac¬ 
tions; that the color b avoiding 
harshness of overimense tones, must 
subtly carry out the dialogue between 
the subdued blues and yellows; and 
that the painting of the l,ast Judg¬ 
ment* which hangs on the wall in the 
background of the Vermeer* adds a 
solemn overtone to the anecdotal 
balancing of the little scale. Finally— 
and this is the most important thing 
of all—De Hooch failed to grasp that 
the essential element in the scene was 
the pearl. Out of common greed, he 
substituted for its marvelous silent 
presence the clinking gold pieces* 
thus banishing at one stroke the 
magic of the unconscious, and leav¬ 
ing behind only the crushing weight 
of material faers. The fragile, crys¬ 
talline poetry of the scene is shatter¬ 
ed (figures 516 and 317), 

Anyone still in doubt as to the hidden meanings* the implicit language which the 
painter uses instinctively in bringing together the elements that comprise his work, 
anyone who still maintains that our interpretations ate “literary/* will perhaps be 
convinced by Claudel’s lines on the pearL In these lines, the poet was unwittingly 
describing Vermeer's art and its inner meanings, though he thought he was merely 
describing the pearl: <4 . + .pure and round, it frees itself* immortal, from that ephem¬ 
eral being that has given it birth. It is the image of that lesion which the desire for 
perfection causes in us,and that slowly results in. this priceless globule It does not 
sparkle or burn; it touches; a fresh fife-giving caress to the eye, the skin, and the 

soul_A sort of soul attains utterance. A kind of dawn, a kind of hunger for the 

light. It is no longer the brilliance of the mineral; h is an intimate tenderness that 
flows out ++ (Paul Claudel, Thr Eye Lis tens % pp, 27 j and 178). 

Not a single word need be altered. The passage, though it does not deal with 
Vermeer* could not conceivably be more apt, keener, more perceptive, as an analysis 
of his art. 


- VERMEEJL WOMAN WEIGHING I'ELAJtl.S. 

Elft?. Naltttftml Gallery cf Aj<, Wuhin^ioii OViiJcficr Dtf kfEkffl) 


PAINTING, OR SPIRIT MADE MANIFEST, "A son of soul attains utterance” 
—does rut this phrase sum up the powers that I have been attributing to the 
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painter’s art? A kind of son! that 

attains visibility, if you prefer, at the 
same time as it attains beauty. 

The curve we have plotted is 
complete; in the works of the great 
masters wc liave seen the scope of the 
unconscious, of its resources as they 
are embodied in images—from its 
roots, plunging into the soil, to its 
Crown, soaring into the light. Is not 
the unconscious merely a new word 
for that quality* once called the soul, 
which is opposed to the intellect? 

The requirements of logical ex¬ 
position may, however, have created 
the illusion of an orderly ascent, with 
each of the painters we have dis¬ 
cussed marking a different level of 
altitude. In reality the path followed 
by the individual artist is more com¬ 
plicated, involving unexpected wan¬ 
derings and regressions. If we had 
followed Vermeer to die end of his 
career, we would have found that in 
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his la$t years,, during an illness that 
probably hastened his premature 
death, he lost some of his unemn 
precision. While his technical ski 


increased with experience, gradually 
die strength needed to impose his 
inner law upon the universe waned; his world was invaded, as a garden is by weeds, 
by too much detail, too many complications imposed by reality s which once again 
asserted itself; and once the dam was broken 3 everything was submerged bv realism, 
™ ™ compositions became more complex, hi$ colors degenerated^ and the pure 
i"’ 1 1 ™ ^^d yellow were marred, tending toward maroons and browns, 

which, according to child psychologists, reflect physical deficiencies, sickness. 
Regardless of what may have been said on this subject, \ am convinced of this degen¬ 
eration. Studio which dazzles us by its perfect technique, and the AJkgpry of tht 
Out Teff&mmti where a heavily explicit language has replaced the communication 
oi the ineffable, as though the magic had evaporated, despite their technical profi¬ 
ciency, mark the stages of a regression. 

The same is true of Watteau* 1 shall not repeat here the arguments I developed 
elsewhere (If timers dt WeStem, published with HeUne Adhemar T s IFctfteaa, Paris, 
1 95o), but will merely stare that Watteau in his youth succeeded in expressing in 
Ids paintings the indefinable spiritual state in which carnal desire is transmuted into 
gentle, timid hope, shading into nostalgia, thus sublimating the ardent instincts of 
adolescence, and extracting from them only a delicate and slighdv morbid fragrance. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPLOftAT IOH 


But as he moved closer to his death, which was also terribly premature, he came 
under the pressure of reality. His avidity for it grew more intense, more detailed; 
his work is redeemed by hus nervous delicacy, but nevertheless the preoccupation 
with reality caused him to lose his magic. A comparison between the two versions 
of the Embarkation for Cythera will serve to illustrate this (figures 319 and 520}, 
We may wonder whether* had Wat lean lived longer, he might have escaped the 
perils of this realism* which lay in wait for him, threatening to raise its too noisy 
voice and drown out the song of the spirit. It is this song, infinitely various, and 
mysteriously contained sn the signs used in painting* that it is important to 
decipher. 


4. PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPLORATION 


I N creating his works, the artist has opened a window on his souk We cannot 
expect to find In It the clarity which is the exclusive appanage of reason. Instead, 
what we discover are tendencies* obscure impulses, and currents* among which 
our eyes, even after they become accustomed to the dimness prevailing in these 
recesses of the mind* find their way with difficulty. Our exploration must proceed 
with caution. 


LIGHT AND SHADOW Why, then* do we not confine ourselves 10 that area 
in which clarity docs prevail? Because it gives an incomplete, and hence misleading* 
impression. It would be easier and more reassuring to pretend that nothing exists 
outside this area; man did that very thing for along lime. Indeed, it is certain 
that to venture beyond it involves many risks. Nevertheless we must undertake 
this exploration; the human mind has never ceased to confront uncertainty- in its 
effort to extend the boundaries of truth. 

The psychology of art, which seeks to chart this primordial chaos of the soul* 
must never lose sight of the difficulty of its task and must take all the necessary 
precautions. More than twenty-five years ago Dr. Allendy wrote: “So long as the 
need for artistic creation was accounted for entirely by conscious* logical, volitional 
factors, only a limited aspect of the question was being dealt with. The recent 
great advance in our understanding of life lies in the introduction of emotional 
factors which have their roots deep in the unconscious, among the most basic 
impulses qf living matter. r *. The new psychology faces new problems, which have 
no bearing on the value of a work, bur relate to the unconscious scope of art, the 
purely emotional sources of inspiration, its essential significance, the nature of 
mental images, their unconscious symbolism, the need to create—all of which raises 
new specific questions which new specialists will have to study, applying contem¬ 
porary thought to the domain of art^ (Forms t No, t, December, 1929* p. 30), 
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Tin? language of the spirit: the inner world 


It is important to be aware at the outset of the difficulties of the enterprise. 
Access to the obscure depths of the soul to be penetrated can be gained, as we 
know, only through the ambiguous mediation of the image, a spontaneous symbol, 
illogical but demanding. Now this symbol, as specialists have discovered, is complex 
and elusive by nature; it is polyvalent, lending itself to many interpretations, 
whose diversity and apparent contradictions are sometimes repugnant to the 
mind, which naturally seeks unity. An idea, in order to be clear, can have one, 
and only one, meaning; it may even be said that it was with this end in view that 
the mind fashioned ideas as its instrument. But the symbol is only partially detached 
from the various associations and sense impressions out of which it arises. 

On the other hand, the symbol, despite its complexity, is far more stable and 
constant than it might at first be thought. Once a connection has been established 
between a given reality and its outward sign, this connection will always prevail; 
it will be seen universally, as we have already shown. Otto Rank and Hans Sachs 
describe this property of symbols: “The formation of symbols is not a matter of 
chance ... it is governed by laws, and results in typical and general patterns which 
transcend the borders of space and time, of sex and race, and even cut across the 
major linguistic divisions. 1 ’ 

But let there be no mistake about this: it is not the same meaning, but the same 
mmingr, that (ink a given symbol with a given object. Psychoanalysis has at¬ 
tempted to explain, through the mechanisms of condensation and transference, 
this changing character of the symbol; a given symbol may have a certain meaning, 
which will be encountered in all periods and in all places, but it can also have 
other meanings, and, more important, it can have them simultaneously! Wc must 
not forget that the symbol is registered on our consciousness in the form of an 
image, which remains alien to the rules of logic. Thus, errors of interpretation 
lie in wait for the psychologist at evert’ step. He can avoid them only if he never 
isolates any one symbol present in the soul of an artist from all the others; only 
through such a joint confrontation can he put his finger on the general tendency 
common to all, on the aifmitics among them that help in placing them. And even 
then another complication may arise; it is not impossible that a given symbol 
may serve as the channel of expression for several septate impulses operating on 
different levels. 


THE COLLECTIVE AND THE INDIVIDUAL, Nor is this all; the soul of 
which we catch a glimpse in the images that rise to its surface; this soul which 
speaks to us indistinctly through these images, whose intonations, the pressures 
it exerts, w-e begin to discern; this soul which gradually takes shape before our 
eyes—"whose soul is it? The artist’s, of course. But what does this mean? For 
the last century and a half we have been accustomed to regard the artist as an en¬ 
tity contained within his own ego, a person apart. We tend to forget that the 
life of each one of us is bound up with that of his epoch; certain individual charac¬ 
teristics distinguish the former from the latter, but often the distinctions be¬ 
tween the two are slight—far more often than our pride is willing to admit or 
our consciousness to perceive. Every artist is an integral part of his time, and often 
of a school of art. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPLORATION 

Thcr work of arc* being an exact re¬ 
flection of the artist's inner life, records 
with equal fidelity those elements deriving 
from the uniqueness of that inner life, 
and those deriving from the influences 
at work upon it. The former dements 
predominate when the personality of the 
artist is strong and independent, but also 
when the historical circumstances allow 
them to be dominant. 

In the course of the centuries , civilisa¬ 
tion has moved away from the collective 
stage in which primitive societies existed 
and toward the individualism of the 
modern era. During the Middle Ages, the 
artist projected his own identity onlv 
against his will + so to speak, for he was 
dedicated to a common faith which he 
strove only to interpret submissively, Not 
so in recent centuries^ when originality has 
been cultivated to the po E n t ofexag gcraticm, 
when it has become the criterion of value; 
today it is individuality that seeks priority! 
Gide T s injunction: ''Make of yourse£f t 
patiently or impatiently, the most irre¬ 
placeable of creatures/' has become the 
maxim of an epoch whose art seems to 
testify only to the irreducible autonomy 
of each individual, 

Bach race and each century extracts 
those elements from reality which cor¬ 
respond to its feelings and which express 
them g without the artists* being aware of 
this. These elements are further sifted by 
each individual artist and adapted to his 
own needs. He may transform them 
radically, even to the point of making 
them into their opposites, but he will in 
each case take some position in relation to 
them, 
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# the language of the spirit: the inner world 


Hieronymus Bosch reveals his secret preoccupations to us; but at the same time 
he reveals those of the fifteenth century, of the waning Middle Ages, How are we 
to tell at what point he achieves independence* separates himself from his time? 
For his soul is the soul of his race, whose characteristics are common to aO the 
northern schools* so different from the Italian, for example. And more than that: 
beyond himself, beyond the Middle Ages, beyond the northern schools, Bosch's 
canvases embody and communicate an anguish common to the entire human 
species (figure 321). 

The individual unconscious is thus inseparable from the collective unconscious* 
a new concept developed only in the course of recent decades. Jung has shown 
that many of our archetvpes are survivals of the most primitive mentality, that of the 
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earliest races of men. 

As in the Assyrian z iggur.it s p each level serves as a foundation for the 
A comparative study of the images begotten by the mind reveals, to begin with* 
certain constants that are universal, found in every lime and place, and consequently 
to be considered as inherent in the species; others, whose application is more 
circumscribed, then appear, which are characteristic of certain groups* certain 
civilizations, nations* social classes. Still 
others belong only to a given epoch and 
define ils particularity. Finally, the in¬ 
dividual projects himself* crowning the 
whole and giving his own particular 
emphasis to the themes of the collectivity, 
or rather the various collectivities with 
which he is connected. And within the 
individual's private projection, it is 
possible to distinguish among his suc¬ 
cessive chronological periods* each with 
its different problems and different meth¬ 
ods of coping with them. 

Ii is dear, in the light of the foregoing, 
that all narrow and systematic methods 
must be rejected, h is not sufficient to sec 
each work, as Tainc does, as the product 
of a given race, milieu, and epoch. Nor is 
it possible to regard as adequate a method 
that exalts above every thing the individ¬ 
ual, seeing the artist of genius as a 
sudden, spontaneous phenomenon which 
cannot be accounted for and whose 
strength renders him immune to all 
influence. 

So far we have dealt only with the 
unconscious. But the conscious dements 
too can he investigated—the ideas the 
artist foqms, as well as the ideas others 
have formed for him, which he has been 
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taught, which he has acquired from his fimilvj his social and intellectual milieu. 
The same complex structure will be found at b^th levels, the conscious and the un¬ 
conscious. Every individual is the produce of influences to which he has been sub¬ 
jected internally, by the unconscious, and externally, by ideas; but he is also an ego 
that strives to master itself, to assert atsdf, that aspires with all its being to belong 
only to itself, ® 

Thus the work of art must be read at several different levels, superimposed one 
on the other but encompassed simultaneously in our vision. Each level is a curious 
admixture of conscious and unconscious elements, but it is not impossible for us to 
distinguish between them, as the eye sometimes does in scanning the successive 
levels of a visual object, preserving at the same time the total impression. Provided 
this total impression is kept intact, analysis may discover the presence of the various 
components. Such a process of analysis will be outlined in the following sections. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE SPIRIT: THE INKER WORLD 


RACIAL ELEMENTS. The canvases of Bosch and of Delacroix that we have 
discussed demonstrated that the most universal human characteristics are expressed 
by artists and in works of art. If we narrow our field of investigation, certain racial 
characteristics manifest themselves. The term “race” has fallen into disrepute be¬ 
cause it has been made the tool of politics. It would be absurd to fall into the opposite 
error by denying the existence of a concept to self-evident* even though its nature is 
difficult to define. 

The fact is that, for reasons which science has not yet succeeded in elucidating, 
certain human groups are distinguished from others by specific characteristics. Are 
these distinctions the result of heredity, of ccnturies-long adaptation to certain 
climatic conditions, which also determine the nature of plants, or of the slow action 
of a culture that remains constant? Whatever the reasons may be, the fact remains 
that human groups are distinguished one from another; and each group has its 
own psychology, largely determined by unconscious processes. Any arguments that 
may be advanced against this statement are refuted by the evidence supplied by art. 
Its images provide a silent testimony that is perceived at a glance. 

Even drawing, which is more complex and more flexible than any handwriting, 
has certain expressive constants that ate characteristic of particular racial groups. 
Thcsc arc so evident that they supply the expert with an empirical basis for his 
diagnoses: what specialist would ever confuse a fifteenth-century Flemish or German 
drawing with a French or Italian drawing of the same period (figures to 524)? 

The Flemish artist's strokes arc angular, abrupt; he docs not control his line 
rationally- His gaze merely follows the successive forms and directions it perceives. 
He is little concerned with bringing these into any kind of harmony. The German 
artists drawing is characterized by its complexity, by a harsh and tormented quality 
manifested in sharp turns, curlicues* and a proliferation of vehement, cramped 
details. By contrast, the Italian effortlessly brings his forms into harmony with the 
models provided by solid geometry. As for the Frenchman, he too reveals himself 
as concerned with intellectual qualities, with organization and consistency, but his 
harmonies arc less pronounced than the Italian's; they arc more flexible, gentler, 
more unexpected and more uncertain, and at the same time more graceful. ’ 

Are not the traits we thus discern profoundly characteristic not only of schools 
of art but of human groups? Yet they can be read here as clearly as in handwriting 
which also varies distinctly from one nation to another, ami is a revelation of 
national character. Various influences and geographical circumstances might result 
in transitional styles, which may at first appear to defy racial classification; but a 
patient and expert analysis will detect the fundamental character!Sties beneath the 
seeming heterogeneity* 

Needless to say, racial or national traits arc revealed ever more clearly when 
the analysis is not confined to line drawings, but is based on all the elements of a 
painting. Such revelations are in the nature of a work of art; we find them in 
sculpture and even in architecture. Germain Bazin has published a study (“Dseu 
cst-il Franks?” in JJAmourdt /Mr/, January. 1931) in which he demonstrates the 
traditional antithesis between the French and the German mind as manifested in 
the faces in medieval art. Particularly instructive is a comparison between the 
representations of the prophet Jonah, at Bamberg, and of St. Theodore, at Chartres: 
the mysttry of the two racial temperaments—attracted to each other because they 
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anq complementary, and at odds because they are so dissimilar—seems to be fully 
revealed in these two figures (figures jzj and jz6). The French figure, product 
oi a gentle and fertile land, where living is easy, presents a relaxed and serene 
race with an open and calm expression, promising a ready response, instilling 
confidence. The German, who from time immemorial has had to wrest his living 
from a land covered with impenetrable forests, having poor soil and an unfriendly 
climate, has developed strength and a massiveness; lie is defensive out of distrust, 
and aggressive; he finds it difficult to organize a body of conflicting qualities, in 
which violence and anguish go hand in hand. It much larger classifications—as, 
say, the art ot China and of Europe—could be compared in this way, each would 
ajppeu lUKkwbtcdljr 35 3 diStinct ment ^ universe, almost totally incompatible with 
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CL. LTL RAL ELEMENTS. The character of culture, which is dccettnincd both 
by geographical factory and by chronological development, can be similarly inferred 
from works of art. Take, for example, three works, each representative of a different 
Mediterranean culture—the first, a product of the Mesopotamian genius, the second 
of the Grcck, and the third of the Christian. Each, we will find, Has a characterisec 
image of divinity, which tells us at a glance the nature of man’s relationship with 
his world in that particular culture; a study of the relevant texts would inevitably 
lead to the same conclusions, only more slowly and laboriously. In the Assyrian 
example, a figure representing the Southeast Wind, or the demon Pazuzu, whose 
animal traits anticipate those later used to portray the devil, the artist expresses 
the fear of the supernatural, of maleficent powers that threaten man with enslave¬ 
ment and suffering. The Greek artist, in the pure, smooth contours of Ris head of 
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Zeus T expresses the perfect harmony man has achieved* through reason, between 
the laws governing his thought and those governing nature. To this harmony 
the Christian artist adds the glow of love, of sympathy, In the fullest sense of that 
term, that God willed between Himself and man by His assuming human form 
and sharing in human suffering. These three images* embodying three major 
human traits, speak with great eloquence when placed side by side (figures 527 
to 5 jo). 

The analysis can be pushed further if we examine successive stages within a 
single civilization. How did the Christians represent* and hence conceive of, 
Christ on the cross, over the centuries? We know what a profound upheaval in 
the Westeln soul was caused by St, Francis of Assisi; nothing illustrates it more 
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vividly than three works of art executed within the narrow confines of only two 
generations* Lucca was the birthplace, in the thirteenth century, of one of the 
earliest schools of Italian painting; a number of large crucifixes* at that time placed 
above the rood beam in churches* were produced there chiefly in the workshop 
of the BerlinghierL 

The crucifix executed by Berlinghicri the Elder* master of the school* today 
in the Pinacoteca at Lucca, shows a Christ whose image no longer bears the hieratic 
Byzantine features. Instead of being garbed, as always formerly, in a long robe. 
He i$ almost nude, with ordy a doth draped about His loins* His martyred flesh 
displayed; hut His face on the cross still has the fixed* impassive expression that 
was the mark of divinity. In that period the Church was primarily concerned with 
stamping out the Monophysite heresy* and with proving that Christ was not con¬ 
fined to a single, divine nature, but that He actually suffered the physical agonies 
of the crucifixion (figure ^ 5 t) h 

The crucifix now in the Pinacoteca at Perugia, which is attributed to the Master 
of the St. Francis Crucifix* was executed a generation later. What a transformation] 
The divine body is shown contorted with agony; the torture the flesh is under¬ 
going is emphasized by the drooping of the head; the face displays the ravages 
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of pain. Suffering is expressed even more forcefully in an admirable crucifix 
now in Florence, that originated in the Bcrlinghieri workshop. Here the face 
is lined, the mouth twisted, and the eyebrows are drawn together in a spasm (figures 
3ji and JJ3). 

In the Perugia crucifix, the figure of St. Francis, shown in miniature, engrossed 
in contemplation of the pierced and bleeding foot of Christ, indicates the source 
of the compassion and love that illumines the work. The faithful no longer fed 
obliged to conceal God’s assumption of the human condition beneath an appear¬ 
ance of grandeur and remoteness. Just as St. Francis experienced the wounds of 
Chnst in his own flesh, sharing in the tortures willed by Him, so the painter strives 
to make the believer share in this community of suffering. The same feeling is ex¬ 
pressed in the fresco of Notre Dame dc Chauvigny (Vienna), dating from the end 
of the eleventh century; it shows all the Christians helping Christ to bear His cross 
which has become st collective burden. ' 1 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE SFIftIT: THE INNER WORLO 
* 

SOCIAL ELEMENTS. We may narrow our investigation further, by confining 
ourselves to the evolution of a more restricted group* for instance, a class in 
society. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the French middle classes were on the 
verge of attaining the goal they had long pursued: under repeated blows, the mon¬ 
archy* too closely associated with the hated and envied aristocracy, had been 
shaken to its foundations* and wa$ about to be eliminated. The Revolution was 
being prepared. To enlist the support of the masses against the common authority, 
the bourgeoisie vigorously denounced the luxury in w hich the upper classes lived, 
contrasting it with the wretchedness of the common man. The great publicity 
given at the time to the episode of the Queen's necklace and the extraordinary 
effect of this on public opinion was characteristic of this campaign* which today 
we would call one of political propaganda. It was expressed far more spontaneously 
in the art of that time, far more unconsciously* and yet just as strikingly (figures 
334 and 335)* 

As the power of the bourgeoisie had increased, it had imposed upon the public its 
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tasrcs in decoration and architecture, which in the eighteenth century became sober, 
even austere. The superficial historian would ascribe this trend to the excavations 
at Pompeii and the rebirth of the classical style. Actually, this rebirth was itself put 
fo the service of an ill-defined but powerful aspiration. The bourgeoisie exalted the 
Roman virtues, those of the Republic, because they echoed virtues of its own which 
it intended to put to use. 

The Nco-Classiri$m of the second half of the eighteenth centurv had as a corollary 
the deliberate elevation of figures such as Brutus and the Horatii: the intention of 
all this is quite dear. Soon the facades of bourgeois houses were to set a new trend 
toward severity, resembling the disapproving faces of the rising class, proud of its 
thriftiness. It was a class fond of recalling the gesture of the Roman matrons who 
donated their jewels for the good of the Republic. The massive stone buildings, with 
their severe proportions, the elimination of ornament, the smooth, bare surfaces, 
embodied the new spirit in society. 

But no sooner had the bourgeoisie achieved its goal, overthrowing the regime 
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which had denied it the place it strove for s no 
sooner was it at last in the saddle, after repressing 
the rage of the proletariat it had unleashed, no 
sooner had it supplanted the aristocracy as the 
ruling class, than all this austerity, all this ostenta¬ 
tious thrift!ness evaporated. The bourgeoisie, now 
bent on wearing the very garments of the class it 
had 'driven out, did not bother to create a new 
style of its own; it sought only to preserve and to 
revive the obsolete style of the stndtn rigrn^ which 
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it continued to abuse in words. The unconscious a$ it wa$ manifested in art, di$- 

E laved no such hypocrisy : it led the bourgeoisie to move into houses not furnished 
y its efforts, but filled with copies of works of past periods* from Henri II to Louis 
XV; as for the period of Louis XYI, in which the bourgeoisie had played such a 
large part, its style was not nearly so much appreciated, for it was lacking in opu¬ 
lence; it was criticized for not being rich enough. 

The Second Empire, which marked the apogee of the bourgeoisie, saw the 
emergence of a style that is the negation of the ideal this bourgeoisie had daunted 
before its triumph. Its excessive ornamentation p its lavish use of precious materials 
and minute decorative detail, served only to testify to the prosperity of the middle 
classes, who now had at their disposal the requisite marble and gold, as well as [he 
human capital represented by man-hours. Thus, the evolutionary curve of a social 
class and its interior motivations are clearly manifested by works of art dating from 
two different phases of its history (figure 33). 


INDIVIDUAL ELEMENT K A final narrowing down of our field of investigation 
will bring the light of analysis to bear on the individual and his irreducible particu¬ 
larity, which ihe nineteenth century tended to make the very substance of an r 
In the genre that would seem to requite the maximal renunciation of self that 
of portraiture* in which the artist is compel led to concentrate everything on capturing 
the essence of another human being* his personality nevertheless asserts itself 
equally vetch that of his model. Th. Silvestre, commenting on Delacroix's Portrait of 
Bruyaj y says shrewdly; 4£ M. Bruyas, having been subjected to Delacroix’s precon¬ 
ceptions and prejudices* seems to us both more like the artist and less like him than 
we ourselves arc; for the nature of the painter here ferments in that of the model like 
leaven in dough. 

The poet Mallarmc had his portrait painted by three great artists—Manet, Fta 
noir* and Gauguin. To be sure* we find in each work certain physical features of 
Mallarmc which the three artists were unanimous in recognising* And yet* what a 
diversity I The different men, bearing only the slightest resemblance to one another, 
appear before our eyes, and we are compelled to admit that the artist is as completely 
present in each painting as is the poet he is supposedly portraying. The latter, for 
all his fame, becomes largely a pretext for the artist's revealing of his own personality 
(figures 556 to 54o)p 

The upper-mkldle-dass Manet* worldly and interested in social relations* sees 
Mallamitf primarily as the eloquent host at his Tuesdays in the Rue de Rome, The 
dreamer nonchalantly stretched out on a sofa* following with his eyes the wisps of 
smoke rising from his cigar, has merely interrupted for a moment the brilliant talk 
with which he dazzled his visitors. He seems to be murmuring his own lines ad¬ 
dressed to “an immoral poet": 

Jf fa is avzc Ct blmd tigart 
Allmmtr tm vtrvt m instant. 

(With this blond cigar 1 shall Kindle my verve for a moment.) Hh face sparkles 
with wit t displaying the liveliness and keenness of his mind. 

This Mallarmc* almost a man of the world, in whom .Manet perceives the keen 
vibratiorfof his own nerves, becomes, w hen portrayed by Renoir, placid, almost dull 
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b\ contrast. His tight coat, his florid fact, Pus well -trimmed goatee suggest the un¬ 
obtrusive civil servant, the teacher of English occasional!v booed by his pupils 
whom he is unable to control. A petit-bourgeois like Renoir, who came from a 
family of craftsmen, in this portrait Maltamv? suggests physical health and vigor 
and seems a man somewhat harassed bv the petty burdens of Social life but accept 
them as a sound discipline against wluch it would be futile to rebel 

MaUannd is seen in still another, entirely different light by Gauguin. The reassuring 
plumpness is gone; the cheeks ate hollow, sunken, unshaven; a secret torment is 
expressed in this bony face, with the curved nose and the sharp features Just as in 
the painting Nirvana a strange haggard figure rises behind Meyer de Haan fin the 
same position as the angel in Rembrandt’s St. Mattbm\), so here Edgar Allan Poe’s 
raven becomes the emblem of the poet, denying him peace of mind, a dark presence 
whispering in hi scar its "Nevermore.” (Gauguin borrowed it from Manet’s engrav- 
rng The Mutts.) I his artist, who sought escape from a devouring frustration in the 
exotic, the mysterious, perceives that quality in the raven’s cawing. He always looks 
tor the primitive origins beneath the veneer of civilization. Here he finds an'echo of 
them, in the poet s strangely pointed ear, like that of a devil or a faun, the same faun 
that we End in Ma l l amv f s poems. Did Gauguin invent this ear? Not at all; in an 
interview a tew years ago, the poet's own niece confirmed the detail to a newspaper¬ 
man, Observing that she too had a similarly shaped ear, and that it was a familv trait 
whose atavistic origins her uncle had admitted. 

We have emphasized previously the importance of the artist’s power of selection 
I bese portraits or Malkrme are an illustration of it. Each of the three painters saw 
qualities in Mallarme that were actually present, at least potentially, in the model. 

“fif 4 ™ speacs of animal chooses, from among the infinite variety of food 
Offered by nature only that suitable to its particular needs, so the artist can assimilate 
only that nourishment suitable to bis intentions; and these intentions, which he 
defines through his selection of images, by the same token characterize him. 


ELEMENTS DERIVED FROM THE AGES OF MAN. Each man has his “con¬ 
stants to which he owes his continuity; but each man also has his variables 
in each of us many potential selves stir, sometimes moving toward fulfillment, often 
dying stillborn We are many different persons, successively, as we grow older 
ranting, a faithful recording instrument, bears witness to these successive stages 
which are all variations on a single theme, that of the self. 

Theodore Rousseau is regarded as an overlitcml realist, and in our day is in dis- 
repute tor tins reason. But this verdict ought to be reconsidered. Twice in the course 
o lus career he set up his easel at the same spot, before the same view: near the Col 
de h haucille facing the Mont Blanc range, which towers on the horizon, gleaming 
with snow and ice. One rarely sees two paintings so dissimilar, although the subject 
is exactly rhe same. The reason for this dissimilarity is that one expresses Rousseau’s 
youth, and the other his old age. 

The first time he painted the scene, in the fall of 18 3 3, Rousseau, then at the height 
of his Romantic fervor, perceived only the terrifying presence of powerful, unleashed 
forces, threatening to spend themselves in upheaval, in destruction; overcome bv 
his Romantic conception of nature, he seems to be echoing the cry of Chateiubrknd’s 
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Rene: "Rise* ye longed-for storms 1 ” The 
jagged old silver firs, the sharp rocks,rav¬ 
aged by erosion, in the foreground, part 
to reveal a wind-swept plain above which 
black clouds arc piling up. A storm is in 
the making, its lightning illuminating the 
Alpine range, whose serrated outlines* 
emerging from a chaos of brilliant lights 
and heavy shadows, bear witness to their 
ancient battle with the dements. His 
nerves attuned to this explosion of ter¬ 
restrial energy, Rousseau throbs with 
impatience; nature* like a wild horse, is driven along in frenzied leaps by his panting, 
intoxicated imagination. The exclamation he uttered before this scene has come down 
to us: ts Long live God, long live the great artistl"* (figure 541). 

Years went by; the man changed. One summer day in 1865 he found himself in 
almost the exact spot where he had experienced such feverish emotion. But now he 
w as filled with the serenity of age* of approaching decline. He had less than four 
years co live, and he dimly sensed the imminence of death* of the moment when his 
dwindling Strength would be gone and his dust would return tn dust. Now he does 
not hurl himself bodily into nature, ravaging it as he goes; he knows he is almost 
nothing* 1>ut a conscious nothing, deeply moved bv the cosmos (figure 545). 
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This time he prefers to stop, listen* look! He has discovered contemplation* Now 
it is his turn 10 be overwhelmed. This time he does not think only ofspace, of the 
smallness of these rocks, these trees, tiny for alt their closeness, in relation to the vast 
expanse. Their dramatic forms are lost in a dazzling, limitless radiance. Nature now 
becomes only the infinitely small flung into the infinitely vast. How much vaster the 
sky seems now through being empty, indifferent, outside the scale of human pass ions 3 
And the peaks themselves are now but mocking variations on the line of the horizon. 

Thus the same man, lending his voice to the universe, utters first a strident ervand 
then a calm whisper. These two pointings tell us more about Rousseau, and about 
his interior struggle, than any explanations that could be advanced, <f O silent power 
that speaks only to the soul. _. 


PAINT IMG, MIRROR OF THE SPIRIT. It is because painting is the language 
of the soul, of the unconscious, of thh vast sea on which thought, at the center, is but 
a liny island, that it can achieve such extraordinary scope in revealing to us all there 
is to know of men or a man. 

Consciousness is indeed an island at the center, rather than a peak rising above the 
unconscious: the sea converges upon It from all sides, exerting a continuous pres¬ 
sure; but the conscious mind yields to this pressure, opens itself to the unconseious J 
only at certain points. For the most parr the unconscious, though it surges against the 
mind, assailing ft as waves batter a coast and sometimes modify its contours, never 
breaks through into consciousness. 

Painting, closer to the sensory sources, is less capable than words of rendering 
ideas, and never undertaken to do so without running a risk, but it is the chosen 
intermediary of every thing outside conscious thought. It plunges into the depths. 

Whereas the conscious mind 
can translate cer tain emotions 
more or less easily into ideas, 
painting renders them in their 
original purity, before the in¬ 
tellect has transcribed them 
into its dear but often un¬ 
representative language. 

Above all, printing readily 
reveals everything that es¬ 
capes the grasp of the intelli¬ 
gence, which is further remov¬ 
ed from the organic sources 
of life* The intern^ jence picks 
flowers off the surface of life, 
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and mates bouquets of them; painting not only picks the blossoms but takes their 
roots and even some of the soil that has nourished them. The painter is aware only 
of the enchanting effect of the corollas he is grouping together; unwittingly he 
brings with them the tentacles covered with the earth Grom which they dtank up life 
and which gave them their colors. The flowers gathered bv painting are fresh, alive, 
heavy with perfume, vert' unlike those picked by the intelligence, which cuts them 
off neatly at the base of the stems, thus dooming them to wilt in the vase. 

Every work of art, provided it is sincere and authentic, provided it is not the prod- 
uct of imitation or an exercise in theory, conveys a message from the unconscious. 
Only in our time, which has cast light oh hitherto obscure areas of the soul, has this 
been fully realized. 

Not long ago a school of painting arose which sought to exploit the opportunity 
the painter has to make direct contact with the unconscious. Andre Breton in his 
SecondStir fra list Manifesto proclaimed that this school was no longer primarily con¬ 
cerned with “producing works of art. but with illuminating the still unrevealed and 
yet revealablc part of being, where all beauty, all love, all virtue, w hich we know 
only imperfectly,glows with intensity.” Unfortunately, Surrealism has fallen prey to 
the mechanization that human beings, in their laziness'always end up by substituting 
for living experience; it has often degenerated into artificiality and convention. 
Nevertheless it has produced some amazing works—those of Max Ernst and of 
Tanguy. The latter in particular has truly "visualized” the bottom of the abyss 
where nascent form, the protozoa of the plastic universe, takes shape in the dim light 
where an indistinct glow- hovers in space, and Medusa-like creatures or algae, in¬ 
choate being5, drift undulating by. No other paintings ever have given us a more 
vivid illusion of w itnessing the very hirth of the image, its setting out on its future 
course (figures 5 a and 575). 

But if there are depths hclnw, there ate also “depths” towering above us. We have 
seen that when man wishes to transcend the too rigid boundaries of his reason, when 
he strives to make contact with realities that he apprehends but that are beyond his 
conscious grasp, to confront that which can for him be only a presence—that is, 
something ineffable—he resorts once again to images. In this unfamiliar realm words 
are of no avail; the image alone can enter there, and it is by means of images that 
religion has always communicated what lay beyond the reach of words. Plotinus, as 
w-c may recall, saw in the image a means of attaining that condition he called ecstasy 
— a transcending the positive data of the senses or of logic. The great mystic 

painters, from El Greco to Rembrandt, have demonstrated the power art has of con¬ 
fronting that darkness which results not from a deficiency of light but rather from 
the deficiency in our vision, incapable of bearing such radiance. 
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T he final question to he raised regarding the work of art is perhaps the most 
important of all: the role it plays in our lives, Harris once said that nothing 
is truly important to us unless it is somehow bound up with our fate, and 
we have seen already how closely art is linked with if. Time and again, in the 
course of this investigation, we have come up against man and his essential pursuits, 
as though art were a series of mirrors continually reflecting the human countenance 
in its many aspects and from many different angles—as many as humanity, in its 
infinite diversity* displays. 

Do we not run the risk of losing our way, of remaining uncertain in the face 
of so many possibilities? Before we conclude our study we must get the heart 
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of this problem, and attempt to define the deep human purpose that lies behind 
art's variety of aspects. 

Aesthetics provides various answers to this question; and before going further 
we shall review these answers in the light of what we have learned in the precedinr? 
chapters, 

A painting—since it is from the field of painting that we have chosen our examples 
of the work of art—appears at first as an image; therefore, what we have said about 
the role played by the image in psychic life also applies to [he painting. But a 
painting differs from images that merely record our sense impressions, like photo¬ 
graphic plates; it also differs from dream images, w hich are beyond our conscious 
control. A painting is a creation devised by a human being, it is a work. The 
product of a collaboration among the artist’s sensory* incellettuah and practical 
faculties, it retains the essential characteristics of all three. At the same time, 
though it is created by the mind, it becomes separated from it* and takes on an 
autonomous appearance, immutable, and perceivable by others. 

Is this all? The painring bears the indelible mark of the purpose man assigns 
to it'—that purpose he conceived when tic went beyond the stage of homa faber 
and attained the stage of homo aistbttitw* as it has recently been called. The painting 
no longer conforms to a practical function, but to a need for beauty* or at least to 
the idea of beauty arrived at by the artist ; therefore it presupposes a scale of 
values. 

Thus the painting contains in itself the justification for the various points of 
view from which it is considered : the psychological point of view, in that it is an 
image; the formal and plastic point of view* in that it is a work; the aesthetic 
point of view* in that it expresses a quest for beauty. Only by combining all these 
points of view shall we be able to encompass it in all its complexity. 


i. THE FUNCTION OF THE IMAGE 

T he images we harbor within us are only echoes of the outside world* as it 
is perceived directly or preserved in the memory. In this sense they reflect 
the milieu out of which they spring and which nourishes them—the external 
world. Painting reflects this world more fully than other images* for it requires 
the total participation* both spontaneous and conscious* of a creator. The artist 
can produce the work only with the help of the visual recollections stored up in 
his memory; but he uses them as he chooses* either reproducing them faithfully 
(or imagining that he is doing so)* or transforming and rearranging them in accord¬ 
ance with other intentions. 

Thus there comes into being this extraordinary plant, which has its roots in 
the visible world, but at the same time springs from a human being. It is, in varying 
degrees, a reproduction of the former and an emanation of the latter. For the 
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viewer, therefore, it is partly a reminder of something already known, and partly 
an expression of something previously unknown, which is given form and a visible 
aspect in the painting. It is indeed a strange plant, drawing its nourishment from 
two different soils, which seem to be separated hy the most impassable barrier, 
and vet sending the vital substances extracted from these two soils into a single 
homogeneous product, something entirely new—a flower that is pure fragrance 
and color. 

The painted image is both representation and symbol. We can find in it a resem¬ 
blance to its model, but also an analogy with its creator, from whom it cannot be 
separated; the product of his action,it will, once it is completed, in turn act upon him. 

It is this duality that wc shall now try to define more closely. 


IMAGERY AS EVIDENCE OF SELECTION AND REJECTION. The image 
thir is a painting depends, until it is completed, on the man who paints it. Then 
one day it gains its independence, and by the same token, its power. From that 
moment on, its creator and its viewer alike are dependent upon it. Already be¬ 
longing to the external world, it will belong doubly to the inner world of the artist, 
because, having been created by it, it also creates it. 

It owes its existence to this inner world. The image is born, as wc have seen, 
out of an obscure and complex need of the painter. In the simplest cases, the image 
is a direct response to his wish, conscious or unconscious. He puts into it what he 
thinks will gratify him most, in order to enjoy this quality, but also to record it, 
to prevent it from eluding him, to preserve this source of pleasure or emotion 
for all time—a landscape, a spray of flowers, a face. This is what we mean when we 
speak of realism (figure 34$), 

Dreams, too, which have not been fully explained by psychoanalysis, are peopled 
with residues, or rather with the overflow from our waking life, with impressions 
so vivid that their traces linger in our minds. However, it is still to be explained 
whv one visual impression rather than another produces such a strong effect: the 
reason is that it answered an expectation. 

Thus the painter projects into his work both his desires and the nourishment he 
draws from nature to satisfy' these desites; through the work he realizes what he 
seeks. Occasionally, he expresses an aspiration he shares with society—an ideal or 
a faith. In Such cases the image serves merely to illustrate the precepts of a dogma, 
of a text. The Christian art of Byzantium best exemplifies the powerful coherence 
with which a religion can be made manifest to the faithful. But sometimes it is a 
deep urge, inherent in the painter's own personality, that seeks visible form. 
Then the image is no longer in competition with the word; its sovereignty is un¬ 
contested when it sets for itself the task of bringing to light the dimmer reaches of 
the soul (figure 346). 

It achieves this latter goal by linking up the inner world and the outer, for in 
such cases it makes use of analogies between an emotional state and physical reality, 
by which means the latter can represent the former. The painting may seem mere¬ 
ly to depict a familiar, or at least a possible, sight; but wc have seen the extent 
to which it can, beneath this camouflage, render psychic realities that cannot 
otherwise"be visualized. They disclose themselves fay indicating their preferences, 
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Ip to this point, the image has aided the sold to affirm what it likes. But the 
image can also Serve as an instrument ot elimination: as an outlet for those elements 
of which the psyche seeks to 
rid itself. This function Is that 
which Aristotle in Ills Potlfcj 
so lucidly described as cathar¬ 
sis* the purging of passions. 

Like the dream, art—antici¬ 


pating the technique perfected 
by Fteud and Breuer—exter¬ 


nalizes those elements that 
encumber the soul; in the 
same way* according to an¬ 
cient medicine,, harmful hu¬ 
mors were driven out by 
being concentrated in an 
abscess, which eliminated 
them from the body. The 
idea is conveyed by the very 
term "expression.” 

The most lucid creative 
artists have perceived this 
eliminative function of art, 
which is the inverse of the 
selective action discussed 
above; In his Dominique, 

Fromentin has his hero 
Say, significantly: “I fdt a 
craving not to be somebody, 
which in my opinion is ab¬ 
surd, but to produce some¬ 
thing, which seems the only 

[ usiification for our poor 
ives..., 1 shall try; my 

purpose will be not to add 
to my own human dignity 
or my enjoyment, not to 
benefit... others or myself but expel from my brum something that disturbj mti 
U is as though the psyche felt clogged by certain obsessions, painful or forbidden, 
or crippling merely by reason of the excessive importance they assume, and as 
though it could find relief only by “realizing” them p embodying them, through 
transference a into an object which at once represents them and fixes them. Such 
an object thus serves as a liberating outlet (figure 547). 

Art in its beginnings was closely allied with magic; in this latter-day function 
it again seems to serve as a means of exorcism. The artist acts instinctively in the 
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manner of the sorcerer, ’who causes a sickness or an evil to “pass’* into a stone or 
a tree and keeps it locked up there. In the case of a prohibited desire, the artist 
deceives his conscious mind by replacing the real object of this wish with a fic¬ 
titious one which will afford bun the longed-for gratification. 

The exchange that goes on continually between the artist a s psyche and the 
externalized reality which is his work is a source of strength* allowing him to 
gratify certain of his inner desires or* conversely^ to neutralize or even to eliminate 
certain others. We must keep in mind that in doing so, he may be acting in the 
name of whatever group he represents, as well as exclusively on his own account. 
Indeed, this kind of emotional breathing, the inhalation of life-giving elements 
and the exhalation of w aste, often serves the interests of the body of society. 


IMAGERY AS A MEANS OF SELF-DISCOVERY. Life constantly aims at a 
balance; but this balance, like life itself, is perpetually changing: it j$ dynamic, 
A permanent state of balance has continually to he restored* because it is contin¬ 
ually endangered. Nevertheless a man*s life is characterized by a specific orientation; 
though it makes a thousand detours dictated by circumstances, it tends always 
toward a definite goal. It is like drops of water on a pane of glass, whose meandering 
course conceals only imperfectly the inexorable force to which they are subject, 
tiach life* since it is in a continuous state of development, is inevitably faced with 
uncertainties; often it is driven backward, and sometimes Joses its way, with the 
result that it is not fulfilled, jung has coined the term “individuation* 7 for this 
dramatic process. 

In this process of individuation, the work of art plays an important pan* whether 
the artist speaks for the group to which he belongs or only for himself. In the first 
place, the work enables the artist to realize himself, in the sense of actualizing what 
otherw ise would remain merely a potentiality* and thus to liberate the mind by 
fulfilling its aspirations. But the w ork of art docs more than that: thanks to it„ our 
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inner states^ or rather, our impulses, take on objectivity and form, thus emerging 
from their more or less obscure condition. In this> art serves an essential function. 
The animalj governed by instinct, merely submits to the laws of those instincts; 
its life is indistinguishable from its experiences and the acts into which it trans- 
forms its impressions and feelings* It is not free because it cannot divorce itself 
from its impulses; it is, in fact, nothing more than one continuous impulse. By 
contrast, the man who aspires to freedom can stand off and look at his life; he can 
not only set his own powers to w F ork, he can also modify these powers. He can 
externalise the substance of his inner life and treat it as an external object. To be 
able to do so, he must make a representation of it, to place it before himself as an 
object for his eyes or his thought. In this way he is able to take a position in relation 
to himsch, thanks to his marvelous ability to split himself in two, simultaneously 
to be fc to live in a certain state, and to con template it, make it subject to manipulation 
and transformation. 

Once a vague feeling has been transmuted into an idea or an image* it can be 
scrutinized or contemplated. As Valery put a part of our own substanac becomes 
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“the possible object of another's attention." We are simultaneously the observer 
and the thing observed. In becoming visible to our fellow men we become visible 
to ourselves. For language—whether that of ideas or images—introduces us not 
only to others, enabling mem to know us, but also to ourselves, enabling us to act 
upon ourselves or react as we would to a stranger. 

The idea defines the object clearly, but schematically. The image compensates 
for its lack of explicitness by remaining closer to life; it is more active, more capable 
of playing upon our emotions. It is like a mirror, enabling us to see ourselves, to 
contemplate ourselves in living, visible form. 

Though unable to elevate a reality to full consciousness—something only an 
intellectual concept can do—the work of art nevertheless effects an actual contact 
with, and often takes possession of, reality. Its scope might be compared with that 
of the phenomenon of clairvoyance. However repugnant this phenomenon may 
be to the logical mind, which cannot account for it, it must be granted that besides 
the multitude of experiments proved fraudulent, some remain uncontested. Can 
we frame some sort of explanation For them? It is probable that in such cases the 
unconscious apprehends a reality that escapes the conscious mind; and in certain 
individuals endowed with an abnormally nervous constitution such apprehensions 
are extremely vivid. Incapable of understanding rationally a message which is 
by its nature u ninte lligible, the medium interprets it as an image from the external 
world, on which he concentrates his attention and which he deciphers intuitively. 

We have seen that the image can convey hidden meanings which are banned 
by conscious thought and morality; in clairvoyance it discloses meanings that the 
mind cannot apprehend. It produces a kind of trance, in which we are brought into 
contact with matters of deep significance chat are otherwise inaccessible {figure 348). 

This may account for the powers ascribed to the Tarot Pack, coffee grounds, 
or the dowser’s rod, which obviously have no visionary capacities in themselves^ 
but which serve as vehicles for the phenomenon of internal perception. The modern 
psychologist proceeds in a similar way in using the Rorschach test. The ink blots, 
through the associations they arouse in the patient, touch off interpretations into 
which the unconscious projects itself, and which the physician translates into 

E tease language, whereas in the case of Tarot cards or coffee grounds the patient 
imself, i.e., the medium, “reads” his own mind. This aspect ofthe psychic powers 
of the image is still unexplored; it will doubtless prove fruitful some day. Even 
now, the painting can to some extent avail itself of these powers. 


[ -M AGERY REACTS ON 1 IS CREATORS. The urgent and powerful force that 
stirred within the artist’s unconscious depths has entered the visible world through 
the medium of the painting; bom within him, it nevertheless now acts upon him 
from the outside. For it has become an image, and cvetv image affects [he sensi¬ 
bility, arousing a thousand echoes in it. Even though the image has been created 
in the artist’s own likeness, he now responds to it as to a new and alien fact; 
possibly he reacts to it even more intensely than he would to the experience which 
it expresses. 

Thus in the work of art, man is split in two, as it were, and enters into a dialogue 
with his uwn reflection. The inner drive, once it has been embodied in the work, 
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is seen from die outside, and touches off the same mechanisms of association as do 
external appearances which arc produced without human intervention. 

There is no doubt that its image of the deity expresses, as we have mentioned 
earlier (cf, pp. $59 ff.), the aspirations that lie dormant in the soul of a people. But 
once such aspirations have been expressed, this people will react to the image 
as to a permanent and all-powerful visible presence. After determining the aspect 
of its deity, it will in turn be overdetermined by it. Louis Hourticq has noted this 
ricocheting action in his Vie dts Images. Sometimes the action is unconscious: 
the image arouses, produces, in those who contemplate it, a disposition toward 
the particular emotional life expressed by the image. Sometimes the action leads 
to logical interpretation: many religious beliefs came about as a result of attempts 
to understand paintings whose original and true meaning had been forgotten. 

Hourticq cites the examples of St. Catherine's mystical marriage and the in¬ 
vention of St. Wilgeforte; equally striking is the case of St. Erasmus, referred 
to by Emile Male. Originally he was the patron saint of sailors, and was pictured 
with a cable wound around a pulley. But the original meaning of this attribute 
was gradually forgotten; only the image remained and it demanded an inter¬ 
pretation. The pulley came to be seen as the instrument of the saint’s martyrdom, 
and a legend was invented according to which it was used to disembowel him. 
By a further process of association, St, Erasmus gained the reputation of curing 
colic. The new myth was suggested simply by the image itself (figures 549 anti 
55 °}- 

Our inveterate rationalism always seeks for a lucid motive behind each of our 
actions and creations; just as wc rend to believe that to execute a work of art is 
to give material form to a concept fully elaborated in advance in the mind, so 
wc tend to suppose that every image is the conscious representation of an id«3 
The opposite is true: ideas, like states of mind, arc often suggested to us, even 
imposed upon by works of art. 

In such cases the images are no longer mere reflections, signs inscribed upon 
the visible by the inner life; they themselves give rise to and account for that 
inner life. Through them, unformulated contents are suddenly projected onto a 
screen; while the intellect cannot always decipher these contents, they never 
fail to have an effect upon the emotions. By means of images, individuals and groups 
seek, to fashion counterparts of themselves, in order to perceive what they are; 
but these transcriptions, which make them at long last visible to themselves, 
become the point of departure of a new process. For now that they have before 
them this version of themselves, of their own inner reality, which hitherto they 
had experienced but not understood, they begin a dialogue with it, which wifi 
serve as a basis for subsequent modifications. 

One stage of the existence of this individual or group has been embodied in 
this particular image, but by the very fact of being projected it has, as it were, 
achieved fulfilment; and so its originators begin to anticipate a new' stage, deter¬ 
mining the direction the future evolution will take upon this earliest image, from 
which they have taken their bearings, so to speak. Man acts upon and‘through 
his work; but the moment it comes into being, it begins to react upon him as 
though it were a new, independent, and unpredictable force. A truly dialectical 
process is touched off: the painter, whether interpreting his own thoughts or those 
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of his group, imagines that he has projected his own “thesis” in the painting; 
but the moment his work becomes separate from him and its appearance fixed, 
permanent he looks upon it a$ in “antithesis.” Then he must work out a compro¬ 
mise, a “synthesis,” between w hat he is, what he believes himself to be, and the 
unexpected revelation contained in the work, in what he has put into it—an 
unwitting revelation of part of his psyche he had not known before, which suddenly 
confronts him. Our brief survey of the evolution of the main themes of Delacroix's 
art (cf. pp« 535 ffi) has shown how an artist* uncertain of his own destiny, can take 
as a guide die direction that emerges from bis own works; they make him aware 
of a course which had been only a vague possibility before it came to be expressed 
in those works. 


AN OUTLET FOR THE SPIRIT, 
of individuals but also of 
entire peoples. In either case* 
art assumes* from this* a 
primordial importance* Far 
from being a mere embel¬ 
lishment of life, a luxury or 
an ornament, an idle pursuit* 
art answers a profound p$y- 5 M 
etiological need. No society 
can do without it. In our 
civilization* where art tends 
to be only a refined pastime 
practiced by an ditc p the 
motion picture has become a 
crude substitute for it, in this 
respect. It is upon that screen 
that the modern unconscious 
projects its myths, clothing 
them in living shapes. The 
movies evoke its desires* its 
lusts, and its aspirations, and 
it exorcises its anguishes 
through them. The public 
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bdicves itself eo be a mere 
spectator at motion pic- 
tures, but in realty it is 
the chief protagonist of 
the drama, which is that 
of itself. In the picture that 
unreels before its eyes* it 
finds not so much a spec¬ 
tacle as a partner who 
carries on a silent dialogue 
with all the avid and 
fascinated eyes that stare 
at the screen from the 
shadows of the theater. 
More recently, it is the 
television screen which, 
by introducing its living 
presence into even,' home, 
has tended eo make up, in 
our modern interiors, for 
the absence of altars, chap¬ 
els, or icons which con¬ 
fronted men of the past— 
of antiquity as well as of 
yes cerd ay—w i th painted 
or sculptured images em¬ 
bodying the interior con¬ 
cerns. 

The modem form of 
this confrontation is dis¬ 
appoint ing, unfortunately, 
for spiritual forces scarce¬ 
ly play a part in it, and 
its maEerialism appeals to 
the low r est instincts. This 
is w r hy the frustrated pub¬ 
lic is once again turning 
to art, as evidenced by the 
tremendous popularity of 
a painter such as Van 
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Gogh, whose appeal seems universal, judging from the hold he ha? on so many 
uneducated persons not motivated by aesthetic curiosity. This phenomenon would 
cast light on many things, if we were to study its causes and its relation to certain 
moral needs, wlikh are left ungratified today, and which seek for gratification. 

Man cannot dispense with that form of psychic breathing which art provides. 
Liszt said: "My music is the breathing of my soul.*' Indeed, the contemporary 
world suffers from a kind of suffocation. Not so long ago one saw at country 
fairs a figure called "the bronze man/" who was entirely coated with a liquid 
that gave him the appearance of a statue; though aping the pose of a statue, he 
aroused the ad mi ration by his living appearance* This attraction became a thing 
of the past when it was discovered, following several accidents, that the metallic 
coating obstructed the respiratory process that must be carried on through the skin 
if Life is to continue* 

Our twentieth century might be likened to a "steel man/' enclosed in a shell 
of materialism, shiny and hard. This man of steel will perish, too, through having 
failed to realize that his deceptively solid armor has deprived of air a soul that needs 
more that* words and ideas as nourishment. 
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There are many signs that modem man is seeking, with the means available to 
him* co rediscover the lungs that images provide and that ate the only way in 
which our inmost being can gain access to the air it requires. Psychoanalysis* that 
psychic cultivation of unconscious images* has achieved excessive importance in 
modem life, particularly in the civilization that claims to he more modern than 
any ocher, the American. In America psychoanalysis has become a panacea, a super¬ 
stition* almost a form of idolatry 3 

As long as man has existed, from the time of the magic of caves* it is art that has 
had the task of assuring a fcee traffic in images and in their meanings. To the extent 
that it has become self-conscious about its spontaneous processes and subjected 
them to dogmatic and one-sided definitions, it has failed in hs task; sclf-conscious- 
ness is a disease with which we arc afflicted as arc is. Surrealism was aware of its 
task, but it too drifted into the use of arbitrary formulas, rejecting the spontaneity 
which alone could have justified it. Only a few Expressionists, such as Rouault, 
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and those whom Louis Cheronnet called “the ondromaocers" (dream interpreters) 
—for example, Chagall—have succeeded in performing to some extent this essential 
function (figure 353)* 

Never have human eyes been as avid as they are today; never have they searched 
so desperately; for art has been removed from them. The lamentable misunder¬ 
standing that was realism, fostered by the sordid misconceptions of the nineteenth- 
century middle classes, has Jed art into a kind of suicide. Reacting against realism t 
and attempting to restore an to health, the modern school has Tost contact with 
the public and shut itself off within the closed circle of its own eccentricities. 

As a result painting has become a technique applied to particular means; it 
has lost the sense of its function and become an inifinitelv rarefied form of play 
for specialists, for mandarins who scorn human society ancf take refuge, ax though 
on a desert island, in a solitary concern with themselves and their own intellectual 
virtuosity. The same charge often applies to literature. But a society whose highest 
and most indispensable activities have become atrophied or distorted is bound to 
decline. 

The appeal sent forth by Van Gogh cuts across the whole history of paintings 
and has broken down the walls erected by aesthetic theory; this is why, no doubt, 
ii is heard by so many today, even though they do not clearly comprehend its 
significance. In the face of those who remain deaf 10 his cry, even though they 
profess admiration for his work. Van Gogh proclaims the enduring human role 
of an, a role to which it is entitled, and which we arc entitled to have it fill. Assailed 
by images, but deprived of their natural aid, modern man is moving toward a crisis 
the nature of which can easily be foreseen (figures 551 and 3^2). 


2. THE FUNCTION OF THE WORK 

A lthough the work of an is essentially an image, it is not simply that. In 
order to be more than an inconsistent, ephemeral daydream— in order to 
become a visible and permanent reality, offered for our attention and con¬ 
templation—the image must assume some substantial form, be embodied in some 
suitably fashioned material. At this point begins a new chapter in its existence 
and demands. 


THE WORK STARTS FROM AND IS ORGANIZED AROUND THE IMAGE, 
The work of art is not merely an image in the mind; for the artist and through 
him it becomes a thing, an object. Since the etymology of words so often reveals 
their true meanings, let us not neglect that of the term “object/ 1 which lends its 
full force to the new existence bestowed upon the work: object = ob-jictxm* that 
which is thrown before. The work of art is, indeed, something the artist extracts 
from himself, in order to make of it a material reality, which can then be placed 
before its creator and its viewers. 
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Men have always known that the work of art is not simply a mirror reflecting 
what is put before it; that it is the product of a form of transubstantiation which 
makes it independent and its consequences unpredictable. Once again, language is 
revealing. In Greek, the word for “image” is in medieval Latin imam, 

he., Idol* The inflection in meaning—from the primitive sense of “image” to some¬ 
thing looked on as a fetish—is meaningful in itself. The idol is fashioned in the 
likeness of deity, the work of art in that of a model, physical or moral. But 
both become objects of a special cult; they are worshiped for what they are, not for 
what they are deemed to represent* 

Pascal was struck by this surprising phenomenon whereby the work is sub¬ 
stituted for that of which it is supposed to be merely a copy; “How vain is painting," 
he wrote, “which arouses our admiration for its resemblance to things that we do 
not admire!" (figures 354 and 355)* * 
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The work of art, however, 
also transcends the person 
who fashions it. Once the 
artist has created it* it pos¬ 
sesses an existence all its 
own, which will continue 
irresistibly even after it has 
lost all contact with him, 
after he has fallen into ob¬ 
livion. 

Prehistoric man knew this 
when he endowed his rock 
pai nti ngs with magical powers 
which neither the models for 
them nor the artists who 
made them possessed. The 
iconoclastic movement shows 
that at a certain point the 
Church was terrified by that 
distinctive and independent 
power the image acquires 
once it attains visibility. For 
from then on the image has a 
form which defines it and 
makes it autonomous; and, 
as we know, every form is 
inseparable from a state of 
mind which Is latent within 
it, and thus creates the illusion, 
that it is animated by that 
state of mind. The Church 
needed images to give ma¬ 
terial reality to religious be¬ 
liefs and thus to influence the 
illiterate members of its flock; 
but n reacted, at times with great violence, against the tendency of believers to 
worship these images themselves rather than that which they were intended to 
communicate. Lactantious said: “Images and religion are incompatible.” This 
is not simply because the statue diverts to itself the adoration it is meant to arouse 
toward God, of whom it is the symbol; the Church also sensed that the statue was 
capable of arousing an aesthetic emotion which, instead of increasing religious 
fervor, might turn sods away from it toward specifically aesthetic pleasures. 
Toward the end of the fourth century St. Nibs, writing to a high dignitary of 
the Empire, condemned the ornaments intended “only to give pleasure to the 
eye.” This remark is highly significant. It expresses a shift in the preoccupations 
of the Church, which no longer fears merely that the worship of God might be 
transferred to His human apparition, but which realizes that the work of art 
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arouses specifically aesthetic pleasure, and is apprehensive lest this pleasure assert 
itself independently of religion, St. Augustine, too, describes his fear that beauty 
and the enjoyment it gives him may induce him “to sin"; he dreads the moments, 
be says, “when the song moves me more than the content of the Song" (figure 
55 ^ 

The mental image can, and often does, remain imprecise, vague; it stops halfway 
between representation and allusion; it evokes more than it shows; it suggests 
the remembered quality of a visual apparition rather than the apparition itself. 
It is the work of art that “informs” the image, Lc,, endows it with a well-defined 
and immutable farm, lifting it into a different plane: ™ Forma dat tsst m” (the form 
drives being to the thing”), say the scholastics. Art sets the image out in space, 
serves for it a certain spatial area which it occupies visibly and permanently, gives 
the consistency of a particular material and a certain combination of colors, gives 
it a “configuration.” 

By this means, as Gestalt 
psychology has recently es¬ 
tablished, the image becomes 
an integrated whole, which by 
the very fact of its being 
created resists anything that 
threatens its nature or exist¬ 
ence. Edouard Qaparede’s 
definition of form applies 
fully to the work or art: 

“An autonomous unified 
whole, which displays an 
internal consistency and is 
governed by its own laws,” 

This integral quality is evi¬ 
denced in the fact that each 
part of the work is deter¬ 
mined by the whole to a far 
grater extent than the whole 
is determined by the sum of 
its parts. 

Thus the "plastic” exist¬ 
ence of the work of art is es¬ 
sential, Its outward appear¬ 
ance is more than a mete 
translation of the spiritual 
reality it embodies. The mo¬ 
ment the artist, bent upon 
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translating this reality, conceives the idea of the outward appearance his creation 
is to have, that appearance acquires its own life and value. From that moment on 
it can be judged on its merits alone; it answers certain requirements and arouses 
certain emotions, which arc inherent in it and which need no other justification. 

Its entry into the world of space and matter confers upon the image the right 
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to become a wort of art, i.e., the fruit of human labor, born of the collaboration 
between the brain rhst conceives it and the hand that fashions it. According to 
Lamennais, “Art is for man what in God is the power to create.” In other words, 
it lies in the capacity for giving reality and consistency to the possible. This is! 
incidentally, the original meaning of the term “art.” 
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THE WORK TENDS TOWARD BEAUTY. But this original meaning of the 
term has gradually given way to one more familiar to us, which carries a different 
connotation. Art is, indeed, essentially man's creative activity, but it must at 
once be added that this activity is disinterested, subject to no external, utilitarian 
purpose. It is directed solely at realizing a specific type of value, which has been 
called beauty. Kant, in his 
Critique af Judmmt* defines it 
in his somewhat ponderous 
fashion: "Beauty is the teleo¬ 
logical form of" an object in 
so far as it is perceived in 
that object apart from any 
practical purpose,” Today the 
concept of beauty has be¬ 
come inseparable from the 
concept of art . 

For us T art results from a 
creative act, but an act which 
has no other goal save that 
of its own consummation, 
i.e.—since its goal cannot 
exist outside it—that of its 
own perfection. However, a 
hierarchy of sensory values is 
requi red 10 enable us to distin¬ 
guish between perfection and 
an approximation to it. We 
may again cite Kant, who says: 

“Taste is the faculty of judg¬ 
ing an object or a mode of rep¬ 
resentation according to the 
satisfaction it provides apart 
from any interest.” Poussin, 
before him, had said: "The 
purpose of art is delight.” 

This satisfaction, as Kant 
calls it, or delight, as Poussin 
docs, presupposes a range of 

3 ualities capable of arousing 
ii$ feeling with varying 
degrees of completeness. 

Thus the nature of the work of art gradually emerges: it is an image repre¬ 
senting or expressing that which man perceives within him or outside him, or 
rather, that which he perceives within him in relation to chat which he perceives 
outside; but this image, in order to become art, must be organized into a coher¬ 
ent and independent whole, which has no goal beyond its own consummation. 
Whether this consummation has been achieved or nor, man can dfetidc only 
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through an assessment of value—a specific value which is called rhe Beautiful. 

The judgment involved is qualitative, since in the realm of the spirit values 
cannot be measured without being experienced. Hence they cannot be made to 
fit some fixed and mechanical standard. That is why all formulas for achieving 
beauty that have been devised by theoreticians have proved false. No such pre¬ 
scription, no measure or proportion, not even the famous golden section, will 
automatically produce beauty. Fur each of these solutions works only if the artist 
is capable of endowing it, investing it, with the required value. It is not the formula 
itself that produces beauty, but the excellence with which the formula is carried 
out. Formulas may facilitate the undertaking, they may serve to eliminate hesitation 
or floundering in the face of obstacles, but in the last analysis it is the undertaking 
itself and its quality' that alone determine the result. Beauty, as Poussin said, is 
“the Golden Bough of Vergil, which no one can discover unless he is guided bv 
destiny” (figure jjy). 

Thus a value judgment is as much a part of the work of art as is the process 
by which it is realized- The good and the beautiful can never be pinned down in 
an equation; they can be achieved only by a surge of creative power, indefinitely 
sustained; without this they do not begin to exist. And a new' and genuine act of 
appreciation is required, on the part both of the creator and of the “consumer,” 
to endow the work with lasting value. 

For those who thirst after absolutes nothing is more disappointing and irri¬ 
tating than the impossibility of exactly defining this value, which is nevertheless 
self-evident to anyone who perceives it. But we must resign ourselves to this state 
of affairs. Fingers arc not made to gtasp liquids, and even less to taste its flavor. 
Ideas, too, have their limitations. And disappointing as these limitations may be, 
they are the sole guarantee of our freedom. 


THE WORK. INSTRUMENT OF OUR FREEDOM. The specialist or the his¬ 
torian can account for various characteristics of a work of art, he can show the 
influences of which it is the result, the necessities to which it has responded, and 
how it has been "determined." There it is, that crushing determinism, the'real¬ 
ization of which is sometimes so depressing. There is only one way to escape 
from it: this is provided by quality, by our perception of quality, our judgment of 
quality. 

The problem has never been more urgent than in our day, when cybernetics, 
the fabrication of mechanical brains, confronts us with the disquieting prospect 
of a robot capable of surpassing the mental efficiency of a man, It is purely a 
question of mechanical efficiency, however; the robot can equal or even outdo 
the human brain in the number of mechanical associations it can make; but it will 
always be confined to what can be measured, to quantity. 

Now, quality' is something else again: it cannot be achieved by an increase in 
numerical strength, but only by mutation. Hence it will always remain inaccessible 
to machines; their dominance will always stop short of quality. “Art is freedom 
itself,” Proudhon said. Man may be subject to all kinds of pressure from his en¬ 
vironment; but through art he gives form to the very' pressures to which he is 
subjected and in turn subjects them to a scale of values which is free, by definition, 
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and which evaporates the moment we tty to give it the character of necessity, to 
make it the inevitable consequence of a particular principle. 

This is why quality evades all the automatic devices designed to ensure it. 
ror quality cannot be conquered, it has to be deserved. It has never been obtained 
by known, and tested, that is to say, infallible, methods; it must be re-created afresh 
each time* by an effort of which the result cannot be predicted in advance, Imi¬ 
tation, even of the most excellent models r is always and has always been a sure 
guarantee of failure, precisely because its results are predictable. 

Art* together with morality* is the last strongholtJof exclusively human values 
which will never be vanquished by the influx of determinism. Pascal long since 
noted that man is nobler than what kills him* because he knows that he dies; 
while the universe is completely ignorant of the advantage it has over him.” 
Are \\ e not fenced to conclude, then, that man i$ greater than that which determines 
him because he is capable of judging it, while the forces to which he submits ate 
inevitably blind? 

Art is for this reason one of our most precious possessions, one which safe¬ 
guards our will to live and perhaps even life itself* because it utilizes that capacity 
which makes it worth while to be human. 

At the end ot our survey, as at its beginning, whether art is regarded as a source 
of beauty or merely an image thaE is projected, it is more than a superficial pastime* 
diversion, or pleasure. It goes always to the deepest roots of our existence. Its 
disappearance would destroy, no doubt irremediably, man s innermost psycholog¬ 
ical and moral balance, r 1 b 


BEAUTY VERSUS EMOTION. The requirement of quality is so essential 
to art that it justifies the two directions by which quality is achieved. These two 
,are incommensurable, and this duality is the greatest obstacle encount¬ 
ered by those theories that attempt to reduce art to a single principle. For the work 
oi art can be evaluated* on the one hand, in terms of the functions performed 
by the image, i.e., in terms of its capacity for expressing emotions and states of 
mind, and communicating them to others, even when it is imitating nature. Then 
we measure artistic value according to intensity—the quality of the intensity, 
to be sure* but the chief consideration is the power to express, to suggest* On 
t c other hand* it is possible to evaluate a work of art in terms of its “plastic” 
characteristics; then the “conquest** of form is the essential consideration—the 
quality of the form, that is, its harmony. 

Thus ue sec again* this time in its true light* the problem of form and content, 
which wc encountered earlier, observing then how unsatisfactorily it was formu- 
ted. It is now expressed more correctly, in the light of the opposition between 
an art that emphasizes emotional force and an art that emphasizes plastic form. 
There js indeed an opposition between the two* for emotional force is often 
achieved by a violence that disturbs the hedonistic quietude which is the condition 
ot formal perfection* and the converse of this is also true. 

Rembrandt was incomprehensible and shocking to the disciples 
ot \\ mckelmann; and this is why the Kxpressionist vehemence of Rouault gives 
so many of our contemporaries pause. Now, a century later, wc heat the same 
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charge of "ugliness” as was hurled against Delacroix by Victor Hugo, in referring 
to the painter’s female figures, Hugo was judging according to a standard of beauty 
based on form* The text of the charge is worth quoting, for in it Hugo, for all 
his reservations, glimpses the duality inherent in the ideal of the beautiful: "He 
has expressiveness, but he has no sense of the ideal. Now, I reject expressiveness 
without beauty, as well as beauty without expressiveness,” As foe Delacroix^ 
female figures, he says: “They are perhaps the ideal of Bug£ne Delacroix; but 
not one of them is the ideal of the human mind” (Maurice Tourneux, Difatratx 
dciwnt sts tvttUmperdins, p, 3 z) + 

We may ask the cause of this strange duality of beauty, although each of the 
two conceptions is based on an acceptance of qualitative values. How is it possible 
for beauty to be pursued by two such different, in fact irreconcilable and even 
contradictory, methods, one aiming at emotion, and the other at plastic effect? 
Once again, only psychology provides an answer to this aesthetic problem. What 
is important i$ not to decide theoretically as to which of the two methods is more 
valuable, but to recognize that human nature itself implies such a duality, which 
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seems to reflect two kinds of minds, 
two essentially different tempera¬ 
ments. One might say that there are, 
on the one hand, vltalists eager to 
express themselves passionately, and 
on the other, formalists bent upon 
working out constructions. 1 The art 
historians, to whom this dichotomy 
is familiar, see it as epitomized in the 
contrast between the Baroque and 
the Classical artists. As late as the 
nineteenth century this contrast was 
strikingly embodied In Delacroix and 
Ingres. For what we have here are 
not two aesthetic theories, freely 
chosen and developed, but an inner 
dctermirusirij as a result of which 
some artists are fated to express 
themselves only in terms of intensity 
and others in terms of harmony (fig¬ 
ures ^8 to jfio). 

This particular instance shows that 
even where a physiological imperative 
seems to determine nun's course, a 

art maintains its freedom, for its 
value is equal in either conception, 
and beamy is attained in equal measure b 
being the creative quality. 
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both, the only consideration that counts 


RATIONAL AND SENSORY TYPES. Child psychology confirms that the 
duality in question reflects the existence of two distinct human types, which 
can be discerned from childhood on, though there are of course many intermediate 
types as well. The existence of these two basic types—the rational and the sen¬ 
sory—is confirmed, in the case of adults, by the Rorschach test. Dr. F. Minkowska 
speaks of the types (as manifested in the drawings of children) as two different 
worlds (figures 361 and 562)- 

The distinction between the Classical and the Baroque artist is suggested in 
the words of Dr. Minkowska; “Each of the two worlds has its own particularities. 
One is dominated by the mechanism of separation, of what Bleplcr callcd 4 Spaltung J ; s 
the other, by that of joining, connection. The first world tends to immobility, 
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and compensates through precision for what it loses in dynamism. The other, 
oriented toward movement, often errs through imprecise ness of form" (Dt Van 
Gogh et dt Smrat atot dtisins d’enfants, Paris, 1545, p. 63). Now, this difference can 
be found even among “very young normal children," just as it has been demonstrated 
among the greatest artists. 

We might be justified in speaking of an intellectual type and a sensory type, 
each oriented toward a different one of the two great possibilities open to man. 
We discover elements of both in man's basic attitudes toward the universe and 
toward himself. The world appears to him as an object of knowledge, and even 
as a reason for acquiring knowledge, for knowledge is indispensable to man if 
he is to find bis way about in the world. Now, two modes of apprehension are 
possible, depending on whether the sensory or the intellectual faculties are put 
to use. The first, the sensory mode, seeks being; the second, the intellectual mode, 
seeks knowledge. 

To explain: Sensory knowledge, which is predominantly intuitive, tends toward 
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nn association with the object so dose that we could call it fusion; a surge of par¬ 
ticipation and love makes it possible to experience this object, as though we our¬ 
selves had become it, as though we had hecn integrated into its existence. The 
highest degree of such knowledge is found in the mystical states of ecstasy in which 
the subject tends to lose himself in God in order to discover Him. 

For the artist s sensory apprehension of the world means cleaving to Life; following 
its rhythms in order to assimilate them; surrendering to and even Jetting himself 
be invaded by the forces he discerns around him, and opening his whole sensi¬ 
bility to them. Sensory apprehension tends to use art for the purpose of achieving 
communion with the world or that part of the world which interests it, and to let 
itself be carried by the current of reality* We have seen that die East is familiar 
with such a submission to reality, which has strongly marked its conception of art, 
and which is found wherever its influence has been exercised. 

By contrast, intellectual apprehension tends to separate Itself from its object 
fob-jettum), even to move as far away from it as possible in order to keep ir under 
its lucid scrutiny* and thus to be able to determine its Iimirs and its torm. For 
what this type of apprehension seeks is to define and to characterize the object, 
Le_ T to grasp it in its permanence and universality—apart from life J one might 
say, and shorn of those variations which go against the typical and the immutable. 
This tendency was carried to its extreme in the Platonic theory, which asserts the 
presence of an absolute truth, the Idea, beyond the appearances rhac always accom¬ 
pany, in varying degrees, the ephemeral event. In this view life is only a source 
of disturbance and accident^ a factor causing variability and uncertainty which 
must be eliminated as completely as possible, in order to attain to the stable struc¬ 
ture which constitutes the essence and the truth of reality. 

It is dear that an art of the first type will be based primarily on music* which 
renders the variable modulations of living time; and an art of the second type on 
architecture, which works with materials as nearly permanent as possible* and 
reduces everything to a question of forms and their relationships. Such is man's 
dual position in the face of the universe. Will we find the same conflict in his 
attitude toward fate? 


LIFE: EXALTED OR REJECTED, The first type of art is intoxicated with 
life, with its rhythm and intensity; it iets itself be carried away by it as by a run¬ 
away horse, losing itself in the sensation of speed* of passionate participation 
(plate XV). It is always closely allied to an obsession with death, for such a 
rapid consumption of existence brings us closer to death. And the contrast with 
the somber fact of mortality serves to heighten the brilliance and the devouring 
fire of life. This succession of beings, things* moments, this breath-taking itnurtu f}£( 
(everything is in flux) is at once a cry of despair and a spasm of enjoyment, the 
latter all the keener through being precarious* having to be savored, consumed 
as fully as possible. This may lead to an almost morbid fondness for portraying 
destruction, those ruins which stimulate the eternal romantic in man because 
they suggest dramatically the pathos of his transitory existence. Life and death 
become inseparable aspects of a single reality: from the end of the Middle Ages 
to Baudelaire and Fclicien Rops the figure of Death, or its shadow, has constantly 
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accompanied the portrayal of the nude splendors of the female body {plate XIII). 

The other type of art rejects degradation, and in ignoring it, is led inevitably to 
ignore the changing aspects of life. It dreams of escaping from time—that tide 
which s weeps all things before it, exalting them and exhausting them simultaneously. 
It would gram existence only to pure space, a space uninvaded by time, and or¬ 
ganized in accordance with the eternal forms. It conceives of these forms as im¬ 
mutable, forever fixed, and attempts to achieve with them the most unshakable 
balance. It often makes use of the solid triangle, Set firmly on its base, or the square. 
It takes shelter in a factitiously frozen image of the universe, which conceals its 
precariousncss. 

Everything in this art is well defined, that is, definitive. It strives always for 
perfection, far perfection is an ideal state no longer subject to change. The Ro¬ 
mantic cherishes ruins, as the evocation of mortality, but the Classic banishes all 
suggestion of them. The tombs of the Ccramicus in A there, with tbeir serene 
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figures representing an eternal farewell, remain the perfect example of an attempt 
to negate death in the very face of it (plate XIV). 

Nothing flows in this art: neither time, nor space. To Ruisdael's landscapes* 
rush]rig toward the horizon like a stream toward the rapids that will engulf it, 
Poussin opposes a nature in which everything is ordered and interwoven* space 
being apportioned and made use of according to a definitive plan that must not 
thereafter be revised or disturbed. 

The conception of an infinite space* open to all the winds that blow* suggests 
death, whereas the grouping of clearly defined units about a center or an aris 
suggests the security of a structure hermetically scaled off from outside disturbances. 
Every image* in this art* becomes a dosed world, complete! perfect, self-sufficient, 
which no longer hopes for nor fears anything. 

The Classical use of perspective, which by one cast of its tightly woven net 
imprisons all the visual elements scattered about in space and compels them to 
converge toward a single logical point* a necessary terminus for the gaze as w r cll 
as for the mind, is the master stroke of rhi^ effort at systematization. Nature reveals 
that its dicorder is ally of the surface* and that actually it is constructed according 
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to a geometric theorem. To this concentration upon a definitive point, aerial per¬ 
spective opposes the openness of the distant horizon, toward which everything is 
imperceptibly drawn, shading off continuously into the distance, and T once thete^ is 
dissolved. In the conception of space* each element is in transition, gradually ta¬ 
pering off and finally being Josr in infinity. The two contrasting techniques strikingly 
illustrate the two fundamental attitudes of the human mind (figures 564 and 36)). 

The Classical artist recognizes only one material element, the most solid, the most 
durable— stone. He seems bent upon reducing all others to it; at least he neglects 
them, and this is why his painting seems always to be tending toward sculpture or 
architecture. The Baroque artist, on the other hand, surrenders himself to the air, to 
the winds* to w ater and its rapid or violent flow, to fire and its leaping, devouring 
flames. His favorite material is doth., whose softness is stirred by the least breath of air. 


3* THE FUNCTION OF ART 

V iewed through the centuries, art is infinitely diverse* disclosing so many 
different and even contradictor)' directions that is provides us no hope of dis¬ 
covering a definition that might serve as a common denominator, a unifying 
principle. Art has as many faces as has human nature itself; each type of temperament 
contributes its resources and particular predispositions. We may, however, ask 
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whether alt of them T though by different means, do not pursue the same end. If it 
were possible to uncover this common end behind the variety of expression that is 
dictated by the diversity of human temperaments s if it were possible to define it in its 
unity* we would have fathomed the ultimate purpose of this human activity* art. 




DISPARITY BETWEEN THE 1 AND THE UNIVERSE. This question is fun¬ 
damental, for it bears upon the problem of our existence and its equilibrium: art is 
an attempt to preserve this equilibrium. The question leads us to the heart of the 
basic duality in our fate, that between the inner life and the outer, between direct 
internal experience and indirect sensory experience of the external world. < 
one hand, each of us is “himself 13 —the permanent stratum that underlies wuu i 
experience, and that accounts for the unity, autonomy, and permanence of the L On 
the other hand* each of us is also an echo of Something else that acts upon him, 
something that is not himself—what German philosophy since Fichte has designated 
as the non-I, the universe into which man has been flung, within which and with 

which he must live, which is 
nevertheless alien and exter¬ 
na! to him (figures 366 and 
367)' 

Thj$ non-I is for us the 
great riddle and the great 
menace ; we can survive only 
if we adjust ourselves to it* 
for it h the source of all the 
dangers that threaten us and 
all the defenses available to 
us. Consequently we must 
both know it—i.e., have an 
effective concept of it based 
upon our perceptions—and 
act upon it. Even w p hcn we 
achieve a mode of coexistence 
with it a by which our survival 
is secured* there remains a 
disturbing disparity between 
the subjective, that w r hich we 
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experience directly, and the objective, that which we conceive, of which we form 
an approximate, empirical idea that must be continually revised. 

Gradually, through force of habit, we come to regard the relationship between 
the two worlds as normal and natural. But the moment we halt, in our dizzying 
flight through life, we become aware of the fact—and this is a deep source of man's 
unhappiness—that while the inner and the outer worlds coincide empirically, 
the two ate in reality incommensurable: our inner experience unfolds in time, 
the outer world unfolds in space. The two worlds—incommunicable to and 
impenetrable by one another—come together only at points of conflict and inter¬ 
action. One is spirit, the other is matter. Mankind has always been preoccupied with 
this antinomy > which in Christianity became that between the body and the souL 
Possibly man's essential aspiration is to cease being a foreign object, projected 
like the hunter's bullet into the flesh of the world, and compelled to penetrate it 
without ever truly becoming one with it. Man dreams of a more secure link than 
this "accident” by virtue of which he is able to exist only within an environment 
absolutely alien to himself (figure 568)* 

Human thought has tried over thousands of years to pierce the impervious wall 
between the two worlds through knowledge, in order to understand the universal, 
and discover a principle of brotherhood with it. Philosophy was stubborn in its 
pursuit of this aim; but all it succeeded in formulating was a view' of the world 
mote pretentious than the ordinary one, which is formed empirically on the basis 
of our sensory experience; the philosophical view lays claim to absolute knowledge, 
but has never succeeded in making a breach in the wall. 

Even if it were possible to conceive an exact notion of this universe* this “reality,” 
would such knowledge do away with the fundamental antinomy between man*s 
nature and the nature of the universe? Would it bridge the gulf that man himself 
cannot cross? Only religion has attempted to form a common bond between the 
two—R bond for which we long as soon as we cease to be content with the mere 
fact of out animal existence. This is why the gods-—those of the Greeks, for example 
—were created in man’s likeness, anti why in our Christian civilization God was 
thought to have created nun in His own image. The basis for the profound union 
between man and his universe was thus discovered outside the physical w T orld, in 
its very principle, its Creator* and man’s separation from the "other” was done 
away with. Yet Christianity regards this principle of unity as being even more 
"other/’ so ineommcnsurably "other” that, tjuite unlike the inhabitants of the 
Greek Olympus, it remains unknowable and inaccessible. We can attain to God 
only through the mysterious bond of love, which reaches out across an infinite 
chasm. Thus a wave of faith in the divine Presence makes up for the impenetrability 
which persists. According to Indian thoughts we can unite wdth the Godhead only 
at the price of abandoning, annihilating our own selves. 


ART LINKS THE INNER AND THE OUTER WORLD. In addition to religion, 
philosophy, and science, man has always used art as a means of breaking through 
this impassable wall. How, art and art alone h truly equipped to mediate between 
the inner and the outer worlds, to carve out a path leading from one to the other; 
and this why it if* indispensable and irreplaceable. Art alone provides a path 
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toward unify, not at the price of Enunciation hut, on the contrary, by an assertion 
of what we are* 

This duality between inner and outer that man perceives and that he experiences 
as a split is present in the work of art, emphasizing the twofold* heterogeneous 
character that mates of it a link between those two realities. This link, moreover* 
is polyvalent: for it connects not only the I and the universe, by giving rise to the 
image in which the two are jointly and inseparably embodied, a fact expressed in the 
ancient maxim, &Qjm additus naturae; it also connects the artist and his fellow* men, 
for it enables him to communicate himself to them, and enables them eo perceive 
and to experience him as a part of themselves. 

Therein lies the miracle of the ’work of art—a miracle that h not sufficiently noted, 
hut which accounts, nevertheless, for its powers, in a Far more fundamental sense 
than all the aesthetic doctrines invoking the principles of pleasure, play, fir ideal 
beauty, at the same time as it accounts for the aesthetic doctrines themselves,, as too 
rigid systematizations of partial truths. 

The work of art is, first of all T a symbolic image expressive of a psychic reality, 
and the word “symbol* 1 is used here in its original connotation, vrhjch derives 
from &vpfttljJLEiY 7 “to throw together* to unite/ 5 Originally* the word av/ifkdoy 
denoted a coin which two contracting parties broke between them* she two jagged 
parts serving thereafter to identify each to the other. The work of art is in the 
same way a link connecting two elements hitherto regarded as incompatible, 
which recognize themselves in it, as broken pieces of a single whole* 

It is often supposed that the work of art merely reproduces natural appearance; 
but no matter how realistic the painter believes himself to be, we know that it is 
himself, his character, his very essence that he reveals; that he gives himself away 
in the manner in which he approaches reality in order to transcribe it, and m the 
choice he makes among its elements. If he attempts not realism but the reverse, 
and seeks to express himself to translate himself to others, though he essentially 
is unknowable to any but himself, he will have to find the elements of the language 
he needs in appearances borrowed or derived from the visible universe. 

Thus the artist cannot reproduce the outer world without by the same token 
revealing his inner world, and vice versa. Ln the work of art, each world lives only 
through the other, each can be conceived only with the help of the other* thus 
creating between them a third reality, which is consubstanrial with each (figure }&£>). 

Here we have the connection, the bridge thrown across the great void, the 
opposing banks of which are occupied by man and by the universe. A means of 
pining the two has at last been discovered, and this joining is not a fugitive contact, 
a momentary spark. It is more durable even than the two things it brings together; 
the man who reveals himself in the work and the natural appearances reflected 
in it may change or fall into oblivion, but the work will remain in existence* thanks 
to the durable material which has been given a permanent form. 

A third order of being has thus come into existence: an order which is determined 
both by what is vrithin us and by what is outside, which has reality for both, and the 
unique substance of which contains elements of both, inseparably joined* as the 
characteristics of the parents are joined in the child. The work i$ a fruit: it exists only 
when it has detached itself from the creative act and become independent, entering 
upon a life that is solely its own. In it the I and the non-I ar^no iongej separated. 
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This ls no doubt the reason so many writers have been tempted to compare 
artistic creation to love, to man f s effort to unite with the other, with that ’which is 
different from him, in order to make it Elis own and at the same time to give himself 
to it. But love, whether human or divine* is only a striving, not a result. 

There can be no doubt that love endows artistic creation with an almost super¬ 
natural force; and it is evident that this Love reappears in the viewer** enthusiasm 
for the work of art and its riches. But though art is fed by this striving p which 
is both irresistible and desperate, it goes beyond it* The work of art takes up a 
permanent babiration in that darkness which is illumined for only a moment by the 
spark of love; it does not merely break through the night, as love can; it dispels it 
forever with its durable light. 
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For the work of art is a thing, an object, implanted in the physical world, and 
possessing the characteristics of an object—mass, matter, form, an appearance 
perceivable through the senses; yet at the same time it exists only because it is 
subject to a scale of human values. In it, material reality cannot be distinguished 
from spiritual reality t any more than content can be from form. It is not possible 
to apprehend one without by the same token apprehending the other. In the 
same way, when two substances are united chemically and suddenly give rise to a 
third, analysis will no doubt discover in it traces of the component bodies; never¬ 
theless the new substance now exists, has properties of its own, it* own incon¬ 
testable reality. The work of an, too, enables the viewer ro reconstruct the two 
sources, which may become objects of his curiosity; but the work of art is something 
outside them, self-sufficient and self-contained; it exists by itself and by itself 
alone. 


KEY TO CLASSIC AND BAROQUE, In the light of this the two tendencies 
of art, the Classic and the Baroque, are seen in their true aspects; the work of art, 
this bridge arching between the hanks of the 1 and the non-I, does not necessarily 
reach its highest point exactly halfway between the two; the summit can be closer 
to one bank or to the other, depending on the nature of the artist. 

Some races, some epochs, some individuals display an authoritarian drive, 
seeking to reduce everything to the scale of the human—for races like the Medi¬ 
terranean ones, particularly the Greeks, nature is so sober, so naturally ordered 
and intelligible, and so unobtrusive that man, facing it, feels himself the king of 
creation; in some epochs civilization, at its apogee, proclaims itself master of its 
own conception of life and the world, of its own truth, and enjoys a miraculous 
balance between its conceptions and its possibilities. These are examples of culture 
in its Classic phase. 

At such times nature is assumed to be in harmony with the laws of reason, and 
man even imagines that he is not imposing these laws upon it but merely freeing 
it from its own seeming disorder. He moves effortlessly within the known and 
reduces everything to it. Having climbed to this luminous peak* he brings up to 
his level the two unknown regions he surveys from this height—the mystery of 
the universe and the mystery of his own interior life. What he cannot contain in 
his grasp, he denies or ignores. He makes the whole world conform to himself, 
Le. f he disciplines it and makes it fit at all costs the natural forms within his mind— 
the intellectual forms of ideas, the plastic forms of images; he has a secret aversion 
to the free play of forces for they inevitably introduce change and disorder into 
the authoritarian balance of his architecture (figure 371)+ 

Baroque art, taken in the broadest sense, is the opposite. In Europe it was char¬ 
acteristic of the races living in Germany and the northern areas: there, nature, with its 
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THE FUNCTION OF ART 


inexhaustible fertility * fostered by the humidity, is more powerful; there, swarming 
shadows extinguish the light, Baroque art characterizes also periods of decline or 
uncertainty, when traditional forms are threatened by the rise of new forces. 
Under such conditions, man is brought into contact with the irresistible movement 
of life; he feels its currents within himself, and is intoxicated with the notion that 
for all his insignificance he is participating in ihis raging storm, and is able to vibrate 
in unison with it; thanks to his sensibility. He abhors the petty prison of form, which 
prevents life from sweeping everything before it as the universal rhythm of its 
force requires. He wants art to express interior and exterior realities that are greater 
than man himself—realities which in their irrepressible development break out of 
the containing structures of reason as well as the contours drawn by the tiand 
(figure 573). 

Over the centuries, the same geographical or historical factors have appeared 
m hundreds of different combinations, but analysis always discovers at work in 
them the sub[ectivc dements mentioned above, or the pressure of circumstances. 
Thus, as has been pointed out, every civilization, and every art, has gone through 
a period of Baroque art following a period of balance and maturity. /\t the same 
time, some schools of art favor the Baroque, or resist if, more strongly than others; 
some permit it to flower, and others confine it to a brief and inconsequential man¬ 
ifestation. The nature of a people is sometimes contradicted by its historical 
circumstances, and sometimes reinforced by them. As a result, a whole range of 
possibilities opens before us in history (figures 370 and 371). 

Our definition of ihe function pf art docs not imply that either one or the other 
attitude shall be dominant; although the scales utilized by an for weighing man s s 
inner world against his outer world are never at precisely the same level, they 
are always connected by an essential bond. The two worlds may show different 
relative weight; bui what matters is that art is always able to compound from them 
a third, homogeneous reality—the work (plates XIV and XV). 


THE ONE AND THE IN UNITE. Man is always confronted with two infinites 
—the universe whose nature remains alien to him, and the unconscious mind 
with its unfathomable depths. Equipped with a lucid mind, he cannot help being 
aware of the action of these two forces upon him and his action upon them. To 
survive and develop, he was compelled to form systematic answers to these two 
riddles, answ ers w hich he has revised in the light of experience, and ’which remain 
partly factitious and partly effective. But for all his awareness man remains alone* 
assailed from both sides by unknown powers which he cannot fully understand no 
matter how he improves and refines his means for exploring them. 

But is it enough merely to be active during his brief span of life? Does it satisfy 
him merely to enjoy Life, and try to understand it? Lucidity is not a consolation; 
on the contrary, it makes him more dearly aware of the fact that he is an alien 
dement in the universe, and that he Is unable to penetrate even that unconscious 
which he knows is a part of himself, lbs consdous mind confirms that he is a single 
being and he tends* physiologically and intellectually, to reduce everything to that 
unity which is his own person, jus L £*ow, this man who is defined by oneness* 
unless he succumbs to physical or mental degradation, everywhere runt up against 
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the infinite, that is, against the most violent negation of his own nature. There is 
an infinite outside him, that of space and of time, of reality. There is another 
infinite within him, that of life and of the soul, which extends into the unconscious. 
How can these two unknowable^, the one and the infinite, possibly be joined? 

Yet a junction between them does exist, in the work of art whose unity is formed 
in man*s likeness and which nevertheless, like a magic mirror, reflects the infinity 
of the universe which contains him and the infinity of that dark life which he himseff 
contains. In the work of art these two infinities are reconciled and related to man's 
own inherent oneness, 

Man's work of art is himself, legibly; it h what is not himself, visibly. Like the 
conscious mind which creates it, it has a well-defined presence* and yet it opens 
up unlimited vistas. Through it, without renouncing his human condition indeed, 
by asserting it > imposing it upon this creation born out of himself—man never¬ 
theless establishes a closer contact wich the outside world, so much so that its 
secrets, as well as the secrets; of his toner world, are revealed to him beneath the 
appearances represented. 

Is this an illusion, a mirage, as are, according to some* the ecstasies in which 
the mystic believes he transcends himself? No y for the work of art is more durable 
than the moment it records, than the man who creates it, than the appearances it 
evokes, h has grasped the ungraspable* it has arrested transience in its course; it 
gives us all this,, yields it into our keeping. 

Man* who is forced to witness the crumbling and dissolution of all that he knows 
and experiences, and who suffers from this universal relativity* aspires to escape from 
transience and to discover some firm ground^ which will at last give meaning to his 
life* justify it. He finds this meaning in the work of arc, for thanks to k he has 
access- to an absolute, which is infinitely varied in its embodiments, but which is 
self-evident by virtue of its substance and its value, which he calls Beauty. 

To be able to create the work of art, to be able to experience it—is this not one 
of the reasons why we find life worth living ? 
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B ecause the work of art* beyond what it represents, and even beyond what 
it j$ a$ a result of the development of its Formal resources* happens to he 
the vehicle of man's inner lite, with all its rich connotations; because the 
work reflects the entire range of this inner life, from its conscious core to the 
outer limits of its immense unconscious nebula, historical analysis can serve only 
as a preliminary' approach, and formal analysis can only partly explore it. These 
must be supplemented by psychological analysis* * * 
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BEGINNINGS of ART HISTORY, Many generations passed and many efforts 
were made before this was realized. For a very long time, the study of art was 
merely a province of history. At first, it was motivated by unsystematic curiosity: 
k was merely a narrative, an accumulation of raw materials and unverified facts 
chosen at random, and was confined to anecdotal "lives of the painters/ 1 based 
on oral traditions rather than documentary evidence. Aesthetic theory had not 
risen even to the level of historical criticism; following the lead of philosophy, 
it evolved, on the margins of that field, its logical system of beauty, conceived as 
an absolute* Such was the background of men like Vasari and Alberti. 

Not until the nineteenth century did the history of art emerge as a separate 
discipline. However, as is the case with all new sciences, it was conceived in the 
image of the older, parent science, history proper^ which gave it a considerable 
advantage, particularly as it made use of history's well-tested methods. But rhe 
too-rcady application of these historical methods to the study of art was bound 
to lead to fundamental errors. Art history, striving to be scientific, aimed at the 
objective observation of certain facts. The early art historians conceived of the facts 
in their own field as being a specific variety of historical data, having a bearing on 
art and its evolution- as a result they proceeded to apply the general principles of 
historical research to their own specialized sphere. 

In doing so they overlooked an essential difference: the facts that are the ob¬ 
jects of historical research always belong to the past; they are no longer in exist- 
cnee, hence can only be inferred, and must be reconstructed with the help of doc¬ 
uments. But art history deals with facts of another kind—facts that came into being 
in the past, but that have survived it, and hence can be and must be experienced 
directly. 

Consequently, the written document, which is of essential importance in history, 
can serve only as subsidiary or preliminary, though extremely useful, material 
in the history of art 4 Unfortunately, generations of art historians, blindly imitating 
the methods of the patent science, were led paradoxically to give more importance 
to documents, contracts, signatures, and dates than to the work itself. TTie latter 
was treated as a kind of abstract, almost unimportant means of conveying the 
data concerning it, which took precedence over it] Though the work wa$ not 
completely forgotten, the chief purpose of this type of an historian was to situate 
it in time and space, assign it to a specific period and school, with as much accuracy 
as possible. When this historian had indicated a relationship between certain 
works, a bond arising out of common sources and influences, ne felt he had said 
everything there was to say about them. 

There are still art historians who look upon this as the only valid method. 
To go beyond it is, in their eyes, to enter the domain of aesthetics or, worse still, 
"to indulge in mere literary judgments, * * *” 


ART HISTORY DISCOVERS THE VISUAL. All this is not to suggest that 
written documents are unimportant; but it is necessary to relegate them to their 
proper place* Whereas, in history, they constitute almost die entire source 
material, in the history of art they can serve only as a vital preliminary stage. 
The history of art irf the true sense of the term begins with the visual sources. 
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Antlr£ Michel, author of the famous Hiitoirv &e FArh formulated hi$ task as 
follows: "To analyze, to study the work of art direct to place it in its environment, 
to elucidate it by means of all the contemporary documents that can help us 
understand it,” This marked a great step forward; but it was still to he established 
that such an analysis required methods of its own, that merely to describe the 
work, without considering its significance, was not enough. To make clear that 
the facts to be studied are of a visual nature (or auditory, in the case of music) 
is to arrive at the proper point of departure for an history, but not yet to define 
its purpose. The student of art has now liberated himseli from the basic mis¬ 
understanding, He is no longer exclusively concerned with the written source 
material- He attends to the importance of the works themselves; but he has not 
yet arrived at a dear distinction between the archaeologist and the art historian. 

The £cole des Charte$, founded in 1347 (though its beginnings go bade to 1 Sit), 
led the way, in France, In the historical analysis of art. It took a great step forward 
by admitting that in addition to the exploration of archives, the looking up of 
contracts, and the deciphering of old texts, it was necessary to study the work 
itself. Its researches, however, were confined to architecture. One of the founders 
of the HistBriqjUs$ % Perignon, observed that historical monuments do 

not lie, and that the history exhibited through the development of architecture may 
be more trustworthy than any other* 

Despite all this, purely historical facts were still given precedence over all 
other phenomena. In the study of the various styles and their visible characteristics, 
the purpose was always to gather data that would fill in the gaps in the written 
record, that w ould provide the same kind of information as the documents did— 
namely, information about places, periods^ and influences. The field of historical 
research was enlarged by the application of archaeological methods, but no attempt 
was made to go beyond it. 

To be sure, the art historians of that time were sensitive to the beauty of the 
works they studied: it is enough to recall the emotional fervor Audit Michel 
communicated to his audiences. But this was a purely personal reaction, which 
had nothing to do with the scientific task at hand—a kind of compensation, so to 
speak, which he granted himself at the conclusion of his labors. One wonders, 
finally, whether such an approach puts history at the service of art, or whether it 
docs not merely use art as a means toward contributing to our knowledge of the 

E ast. For the work of art, viewed in this way, is simply a new instrument tor 
istorical cxploratio n; though art Is regarded as a man i Testation of an independent 
human activity, which warrants being studied separately, that study is actually only 
a branch of general history* 

The dangers of such an approach are obvious. Historical research can never 
explain the work of art, since it is confined to performing the important but prelim¬ 
inary task of placing it, of determining the circumstances attendant on its birth. 
We must never forget that the w ork of art is first and foremost an artistic phenomenon, 
and only secondarily a historical oncn But the attempt to subject art to scientific 
analysis led to art history^ subordinating itself to the already existing science of 

hl A*similar development took place in the realm of aesthetic theory, which suc¬ 
cumbed to the same temptation. Instead of making use ofr existing iheories and 
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their methods, it made itself subordinate to them. In 1B53, Flaubert declared: 
"Aesthetics is still waiting for its Geoffrey Saint-Hihire” (CvrrtJpo/idiinte, i T p. 338). 
Aesthetic theory pinned its hopes on psychophysics—Fechner published his 
Ebm/sts in 1S60—and sought to base its generalizations exclusively on empirical 
data; this tendency gave rise to what Vernon Lee called, at the beginning of this 
century, "empirical aesthetics/ 1 Where aesthetics took a different direction it 
surrendered to the obsession with history. Attempts were made to treat aesthetics 
as a branch of sociology : Burckliardi published his Esthetik find Sozialmnmschaft 
as early as 1895. 


HISTORICAL STUDY OF VISUAL CHARACTERISTICS. Thus, both in the 
realm of aesthetics and in the realm of history, art abdicated its own basic reality, 
led away by the siren voice of science. A reaction might have been expected* The 
way was paved for it by those who were called "connoisseurs* s ; carrying on the 
w r ork of such forerunners as Waagen, Morelli, Crowe and CavaJcasselle, this group 
in turn gave way, in the mid-nineteenth century, to the "experts,” who demanded 
that the work of art be perceived in what in philosophical language would be 
termed, barbarously but expressively, its "specificity.” 

The connoisseur, or the expert, continued to work closely with the historian, 
whom he assisted. He too ended up by classifying the wort* placing it in rime 
and space. But his methods emphasized the work itself, its visible aspect, its phys¬ 
iognomy, as it were, rather than the historical source materials. The expect strove 
to recognize the work of art, to “identify” it, and the latter term is revealing. 

This pursuit of the "identity" of the work of art, the recognition rathet than 
the cognition of it, was to lead to a still closer scrutiny of the work itself, and to 
a more precise realization of the sole objective of the study of art. The great gen¬ 
eration of Friedlander, Hulin de Loo s and Bercnson did not confine itself to un¬ 
earthing invaluable documentary material. By insisting upon direct observation 
of the works, by demanding that art history be first and foremost a visual experience, 
these men emphasized the fact that art is the product of a unique human activity, 
and that the realization of this uniqueness must take precedence over all other 
considerations in the study of it. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century a new trend further enlarged the 
field of art history. Political theory and philosophy, with Auguste Comte's positiv¬ 
ism , placed an increasing emphasis on the serial aspects of Be. Tainc introduced 
the new point of view into the study of an. In his Pbiks&pbk di T Art (1B65) he de¬ 
clared: "The work of art is determined by a complex of factors p defined by the 
general spirit and patterns of living in a given period.** Thus he stressed the im¬ 
portance of space and time, but he also added certain new factors—those of race, 
of environment, and of the historical moment—which dearly bore the mark of 
the natural sciences. 
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This new trend had far-reaching effects. Taine did not content himself with 
cataloguing and placing works in time and space; he also strove to account for those 
distinctive traits which constitute the visible character of a work, and which enable 
experts to identify it* Thus he moved from a mere description of a work's appearance 
to an attempt to penetrate its meanings. Unfortunately, he conceived his insights 
and explanations in historical, not in artistic, terms; his method was applied with 
the sole purpose of showing chat the work of art is inseparable from the environ¬ 
ment in which it comes into being. Taine continued to see art only as a fruit from 
the tree of history; though the fruit had characteristics of its own, it was still 
a product of the tree. The study of art remained heavily weighted on the side of 
knowledge of the past rather than on the nature of art itself. 

Many years were to elapse before Benedetto Croce put history in its proper 
place. According to Croce, the work of art can be understood only in the light of 
its causes, which arc historical; but its value is determined only by its effects, and 
these effects arc of a purely aesthetic nature. A complete judgment of the work 
cannot omit either of these points of view; indeed, "true historical interpretation 
and true aesthetic criticism coincide.” Croce's lucid theory was not set forth until 
after 1900; it marked the conclusion of a half-century of gmpings in various 
directions. 

It was first of all necessary, in resisting the encroachments of historyto arrive 
at a dear statement of the nature of art. 


TH so-c: A L L EDS Cl ENCB OF ART AND THE PRO If LE M OF FORM. A new 
term made its appearance at this time, “the science of art/’ in German Kimitwisstn- 
scbaft f to which the works of Dessoir and Utitz lent so much brilliance. 

The purpose of the new “science/' in the minds of its founders, was to liberate 
the stuay of art from the grip of aesthetic theories of beauty, and to base it on an 
objective investigation of the work. Here, finally* the history of art, which had 
been smothered by history proper and by aesthetics, came into its own. The new 
designation of “science” contributed to the general acceptance of a field of research 
specifically concerned with art; it was no longer thought of as a branch of those 
other disciplines, hut in the end served as a link between them. 

The essential step was about to be taken. The way had been cleared by the archae¬ 
ologists, who had pointed out the importance of style, as well as by disciples of 
Taine, who had steered the study of the work of art toward an explanation of the 
characteristics that determined it. The invention of photography contributed 
greatly to the increasing tendency to look upon the work of art as a visual phenom¬ 
enon, Because photographic reproductions were still possible only in bLack-and- 
white p attention w as centered on form, to the detriment of color ; the study of the 
latter lagged belli nd, even in the case of paintings. 
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The twentieth century thus focused art history upon a new field of exploration. 
Having gravitated toward the study of the artistic phenomenon, it now tried its 
hand at defining it. What is the work of art, it asked, but an organization—ac¬ 
complished through the collaboration of the sensibility and the intellect—of sensory 
data, visual data in all the plastic arts (space) and auditory in music (time)? And 
what is this organization if not the giving of form to the raw materials of perception? 
With this definition, the science of art won complete autonomy. The study of forms 
was no longer a more or less indirect means of increasing our knowledge of the 
past; it was the new goal, in w hich the science of art which originated at the end 
of the Iasi century at lost found its own clearly defined justification. 

The problem of form is assuming an ever-increasing importance in contem¬ 
porary thought, not only in relation to art but also in relation to our intellectual 
life. Psychofogy, having long since abandoned the eighteenth-century view of 
the mind as a mere repository for sensations in their various combinations and 
arrangements, has gradually come around to the theory that certain patterns pre¬ 
exist in the mind, where they are nourished by and in turn impose their structure 
upon the perceptions. 

Aesthetics could not have remained unaffected by this revolution* In Germany 
Friedrich VischtT, with his AsStbetk Formalism 7 and Max Dcssoir, with his Mor¬ 
phology of the Beautiful, paved the way for the Gestalt theory that was developed 
around 191a. In France Etienne Souriau defined aesthetics as a “science of form,” 
while Paul Guillaume developed his Psychology of Form. A strong intellectual 
movement in this direction resulted, from the various theories of form (among them 
those concerning the Baroque, which created such a great stir thanks to Wdliflin 
and Eugenio d T Ors) to the sudden emergence of certain “plastic” tendencies that 
were to bring painting all the way from Cubism to abstract art. The same movement 
extended into literature where it led to the debate over “pure poetry/* As Valiry 
put it, there was * ( a remarkable drive to isolate poetry from everything that was 
not itself/' One has only to replace the word “poetry 1 " by “art” in this luminous 
formulation to define the radical change that had taken place in the study of art. 

From W. Deonna's Lts Ijsis a ks Rythmis dt I 7 Art to Louis Hourticq's I k des 
Images and Elie Faure's Flistory of Ar/ y whose fourth volume is called The- Spirit of 
the Forms , the same preoccupation sprang up everywhere. In Germany it inspired 
Riegl and Wolfflm, in England Roger Fry* and in France Henri FociUon s whose 
Life of Forms in Art achieved great popularity* 

Thus the history of art carved out a domain for itself \ it was the domain of form, 
whose evolution shows certain rhythms* perpetually recurring, that are independent 
of historical processes. Form was seen as deriving from an internal principle, no 
longer from circumstances extraneous to its own nature; it was freed from the 
bondage to space and time, in which Taint/s view had kept it, 

Deonna and others outlined the stages which inevitably marked every artistic 
movement. Focillon recognized an age of experiment, a Classical age, an age of re¬ 
finement, and a Baroque age; but, avoiding the pitfalls of aesthetic theory* he delib¬ 
erately refused to distinguish among these successive stages in terms of value- 
judgment. He simply showed the existence of each, without judging any one of them 
as superior to any other. Thus form, recognized now as the substance of the work 
of art, imposed its own laws concurrently with the laws imposed by history. 


ART AND JTHE HISTORY OF ART 

I 

FORM AND CONTENT. Tremendous progress had been made; the science 
of art could now be regarded as an independent discipline. But the exclusive 
preoccupation with form which the new science displayed threatened to confine 
the work of arc within too narrow limits, to reduce it simply to its structure and 
appearance. EUe Faure had shown that there was such a thing as a spirit of forms. 
Foci lion went further; attacking “the conventional distinction between form and 
content/' he asserted that “the fundamental content of form is a forma! content/ 5. 
This was bound to lead to a conception of art as only an apportioning of space, 
and of art history as a study of the laws governing ihe various types of appor¬ 
tionment. It is true, however, that Focillon himself avoided such a conception in 
his keen and perceptive analysis of the masterpieces of art. 

At the same time attempts were made to apprehend the essence of the work 
of art through a study of its contents. (This line qf exploration was characteristic 
of France, whereas the exploration of form was carried out primarily by German 
writers.) Here again historical considerations played an important part. A new 
science of iconography came into being, which did not confine itself simply to 
listing the characteristics of a given subject matter, as was done by A. N. Didron 
and the Reverend Gahier in the nineteenth century. Emile Male concentrated on the 
sources of subject matter, its evolution, its interactions; and, more important, 
he set himself to discover the moral causes behind the choice of a particular theme 
as weiJ as behind the method of representing it. Thus, at the dawn of the twentieth 
century, he opened a new vista in the psychology of art. He opened his Art reMgieux 
aprls k Cmtm <U Trent t with the firm declaration: “In this book I shall not deal 
with the grammar, nor with the style of the arts, but with their thought/' 

Henri Focillon, seeking to prevent possible excesses on the part of the iconog- 
raphers, who might have become intoxicated by the magnificent results achieved 
by Emile Male, asserted that the intention of a work—the artist's conception, 
that is, as evidenced by his choice of subject—could be separated from its realisation 
—its forms—only by artificial means. According to Focillon, the creation of a 
work docs not consist, as is often believed by the by man, in giving a visible ap¬ 
pearance to an idea that has been completely elaborated in the artist mind. Form 
is not a kind of tiansbtion, nor a “plastic” garment for an idea; it is not added 
after the fact. Focillon very wisely pointed out that the artist feds and thinks directly 
in terms of form, as others think in words. 

Content and container are inseparable; one exists by virtue of the other. Foctllon 
defined the part played by the medium: “What an error to see in it a passive reposi¬ 
tory of our dreams* a mere receptacle! Our dreams begin to come alive only when 
they find a place in it. It multiplies them as it brings them into the world.” 

All this had to be said, asserted, in order to vanquish an error born of a long- 
established habit of thought. However* it would be just as dangerous to go to the 
other extreme, and to conclude that the only riches the work of art contains arc 
those that are noi formal. In the Middle Ages, Emile Male says in answer to this, 
“all that was required of the work of art was that it disclose the soul!** Is this noE 
more or less true of any other period? 

PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY QF VISUAL CHARACTERISTICS. The over¬ 
emphasis on “plastic** values was bound to produce a reaction, ft will He a salutary 
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one if it manages to avoid the opposite extreme. It must be granted* however, that 
this reaction has had help from a movement, stemming from the biological sciences* 
in favor of the psychological approach, which has only recently been disavowed 
by physiology. This confirms onqc again the truth that in a particular period currents 
of ideas in rite most diverse fields axe linked together by secret bonds. 

The need for a psychology of art had already asserted itself when, in 1917, Henri 
Delacroix* following Mulfe-Freienfels* gave this title to hi$ masterwofk* It is 
also the collective title of a series of works by Andre Malraux which has attracted 
considerable attention. The psychologist of art has a difficult task; he has to cope 
with a great number of problems. He proposes to find evidence within the work 
of art qf the will of the artist to create an image of himself that preserves the com¬ 
plexity of the original. As we have seen, the work of art reflects* first of all, die artists 
conscious mind, i.e.* the theories* ideas, and intentions that make it possible for him 
to define himself. In it we also perceive the influences the artist's tame, his society* 
his teachers have had upon him. Bur the w F ork of art also contains his personal 
preoccupations and attitudes* as reflected in his temperament. We see in the work a 
complex interplay of external pressures and internal impulses* which the artist 
seeks to balance one against the other. In addition to these conscious and semi¬ 
conscious elements, the psychologist of art must distinguish the presence of the 
more or less unconscious impulses which determine the artist's so-caUed "in¬ 
spiration 11 as well as the movements—unlike those of any other artist—of his 
hand. 

Careful* like the archaeologist, not to confuse the various strata, the psychologist 
of an, equipped with historical knowledge, has to determine w r hich of the elements 
in a given work are the result of imitation—which reflect the influence of the 
artist's milieu, which the art of previous centuries, and which that of his own time. 

When all these elements have been sorted out* there remain those characteristics 
which* according to their number and importance* are a measure of the individual 
worth of the artist. These irreducible traits, which recur constantly, define his 
personality ; they reveal his deepest inclinations, his obsessions, "To catch a glimpse 
of a poet's soul,” says Baudelaire, "or at least of his principal preoccupation* look 
for the word that occurs most frequently in his works. That word conveys his 
obsession.” There are similarly "obsessive 1 * images in painting 

We shall have to analyze these distinguishing features* which the expert learns 
to recognise for the practical purpose of authenticating the work* in order to 
perceive those elements in the w T ork which most dearly reflect its creator's character, 
as he wished to communicate it to us. And once we have perceived them* we shall 
have to observe them as they evolve in the course of his life and the transformation 
he undergoes. On the basis of the various forms they assume, we shall be able to 
go further* to see the artist’s personality gradually take on a definitive aspect in 
response to the ceaseless challenges of life. 


i. ART AND PSYCHOLOGY 

W hat are the resources available to the psychology of art in carrying out 
this complicated task? This question is less difficult to answer than it might 
at first seem to be: its resources arc all those that psychology has developed, 
The psychology of art must borrow from the older science, to the same extent 
that art history borrowed from history. The resources thus made available to it 
must be ordered and disposed to fit its special purposes. 


VISUAL SENSATIONS AND PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY. A systematic inves¬ 
tigation of the psychology of art will go back to the sources* and begin with a study 
of visual sensations and their effects. This study was begun long ago by psycho¬ 
physiology. The nineteenth century inherited from the preceding century' the 
theory that all our scientific knowledge originates in sensation. Beginning with 
experimental investigations of the sense of touch carried out by Weber in 185 t» 
the Germans made outstanding contributions in this field, culminating in the 
founding of Wundt's Psydiophysiological Laboratory in Leipzig, Fechncr, whose 
Ekmtnts of Psychophysics came out in 1860* studied the pleasurable sensations aroused 
by certain forms and proportions; similar studies were made with respect to 
colors. 

While these laboratory findings arc instructive, it took all of the nineteenth 
century’s notorious credulity to suppose that such analyses could cast light on the 
problems of art + The seeming scientific objectivity of the conclusions drawn 
from these experiments was based on two premises. The first—a premise dear 
to contemporary materialism—was that a strict parallelism exists between sub¬ 
jective and objective phenomena; it was thought possible by measuring the phys¬ 
ical causes of sensations to draw inferences as to the sensations themselves, and 
the emotions they aroused* 

Now, this assertion does not correspond to reality, as ha$ been shown by several 
authorities, among them Dr, Sollier, at the beginning of the present century, and 
later, Soudan. These writers emphasized particularly the disparity between ob¬ 
jective and subjective sensibility : while the former can be studied by outside ob¬ 
servers, the latter depends entirely on the subjects own evaluations, so that there 
can be no common ground between them. 

The second premise in question is also characteristic of an age steeped in ma¬ 
terialism; it was the illusory notion that it was possible to determine 1 Enough 
analysis the sensations that make up the universal impression produced by a 
particular painting, and that this impression is merely the sum total of these sensa¬ 
tions. As though psychic realities could be taken apart and rearranged at will, 
like a piece of rock smashed into bits which are then reassembled!! 

The illusion that underlay this idea was so patent and led to so many errors, 
that It was as a reaction to it that die Gestalt theory was developed, around ijn. 
The cult of analysis had led to such an impasse; a synthesis cannot be broken down 
like an arithmetical sum. The impression the work makes upon the viewer is an 
indissoluble “Gestalt”; the sensations figure in it as its original components, but 
their coming together creates an affective complex which bas new characteristics 
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of its own, by which it is defined, and which can be perceived only in it.'Wertheimer 
has shown that a perception is not the sum of its pans, that it is from the outset 
a new Gestalt. Rubin, Koffha, and, in France, Paul Guillaume have gradually 
developed a “theory' of form," which has replaced the old analytical study of sen¬ 
sations with a synthetical study of universal structures. 

This is not to say that the psychology of sensations and the valuable data with 
which it can supply us arc to be ignored; we have only to recall the results that have 
been achieved in our own day by Henri Fieron, However, the psychology of sen¬ 
sations must be supplemented by a concept of the organized impression that is 
produced by the work of art, in the study of which the psychology of form plays 
an indispensable part. 

But the psychology of form, too, accounts for only one aspect of these phe¬ 
nomena. 


SENSORY COMMUNICATION AND EMPATH Y. In art, the creator does not 
confine himself to organizing a complex of pleasing or moving sensations, nor 
does the viewer confine himself to perceiving such a complex. Something more 
takes place: the intuitive communication of a certain inner state. Here, sensation 
is merely the mode of contact by which an almost magical transference is ef¬ 
fected between one mind and another. This phenomenon is even more diflicult to 
analyze. 

Hume, however, sensed the existence of such a phenomenon, when he remarked 
on the tendency of the imagination to spill over onto external objects and to 
associate with these objects the internal impressions they provoke, jouffroy 
also had glimpsed the phenomenon in question when he spoke of “sympathy*” 
Trine, for his part, in his La Fontaine et ses fables, said that in looking upon a 
landscape wc cannot help “making ourselves conform to the unspoken idea that 
seems to permeate all things and unify them.” And Fer£, drawing an analogy 
with electricity, spoke of “psychomotor induction,” 

Artistic communication is accounted for most fully by the theory of EmfB&limg, 
or empathy, which we owe to Vischex, Lipps, and Volkdr. According to these 
writers, such communication is due to an impulse of the viewer to re-experience 
the forms in which the artist has represented his own interior impulse. It is also 
considered, in broader terms, as the projection of a state of the artist’s soul into 
his work, by which it is in turn projected upon the viewer. 

The credit for this discovery is most often given exclusively to the Germans; 
it must, however, be noted that Baudelaire, with the intuition of a genius, had 
perceived the same phenomenon in various of its aspects. He mentions a com¬ 
munion between the artist and nature: the purpose of art, he wrote in iSdj, is 
“to create a magical suggestion which will contain both the object and the subject. 
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the world outside the artist and the artist himself” (UArt PbiksopbUm) He also 
referred to the communication he tween the artist and the viewers 1 Truly artistic 
works are an inexhaustible fountain of suggestions (Richard I ! ■ agnef ct 
a Paris ). In his comments on the Salon of 1846 Baudelaire explained this power 
of die work of art: poetry, he says, i£ is produced by the painting itself T it lies 
buried in the viewer's soul and the genius is he who has the power to arouse it. 
Baudelaire thus perceived in essence die theory which the Germans developed 
and systematized. 


THE MECHANISM OF EMOTIONAL ASSOCIATIONS, Psychology not only 
enables us to gain a better understanding of the wort of art and of its effects, 
from the sensory shock produced by a color or a line to the universal involvement 
of the viewer's inner being; it also casts light on the way in which it produces these 

effects. „ , , _ , 

It was pointed out in a previous chapter that except m theory there is 
no such thing as a simple and objective sensory datum. Actually every sensory 
impression that reaches the mind immediately arouses a thousand responses, 
resonances, endless overtones. What we perceive provokes instantaneous echoes 
in our sensibility as well as in our intellect. The artist instinctively controls the 
range of these echoes* which ace responsible for the effect the work ot art has 
upon us. Certain colors and lines, either separately or in combination, see the 
soul of the viewer vibrating, just as the sight of a printed note in a score suggests 
the sound of which it is the sign. 

The key to these associations is supplied by the infinitely complex play ot 
associations stirring in the memory- Baudelaire noted this; tor instance, in his 
article on Delacroix, in he wrote that “he is the most suggtstht of all the 

painters, the one whose works . .. provoke the most thought and bring to memory 
the greatest number of feelings and poetic ideas that we have known before, but 
have believed to be buried for ever in the night of the past.” 

The whole of Proust’s psychology is based on these resonances that each per* 
ception sets up in the memory, which immediately links the present impression 
with the past, giving it an unlooked-for coloration, differing with each individual 
according to his temperament and his experiences. The instant a sensation rises 
to consciousness it is enriched with ^ mass of unpredictable new elements, ClaudeL 
who next to Malraux bad the deepest insight into art, admirably expresses this 
process of enrichment in bis Introduction to Tfutch P The sensation has 
awakened the recollection, and the recollection in turn activates successive layers 
of the memory, assembling other images around the initial one.” 

Some of these associations are fundamental, common to almost all men, and 
relevant to man’s very nature. Child psychology^ through the work ot Piaget, 

1 Byron, whom Baudelaire greatly admired, refers to the Same phenomenon in Childt Harokts Pilgrim^ 
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Wallon, Clqparfcde, and others, has cast considerable light on the interior proc¬ 
esses that transmute the sensory raw material. But the psychology of the child 
often varies from one period, or from one local or social group* to another; 
consequently, a part of this interior language will be inaudible to the ears of 
outsiders. The fund of associations mankind has in common is gradually trans¬ 
formed through education, habit, experience. Each civilisation has its own partic¬ 
ular emotional hopes, to which the instinct, as well as atavism, no doubt con¬ 
tributes, This suggests the important role that may be played by sociology. Charles 
Lalo has observed justly that “since Dubos, Harder, and Taint, we have been 
obliged to realize that there can be no psychology of art without a sociology of art, 
which is its necessary complement/’ 

It would be dangerous, however, to account for everything in terms of mech¬ 
anisms, however subtle. The human being and Ills states of mind are not com¬ 
pounded simply; to see them as based on a set framework of associations of ideas 
or emotions is to view them superficially. We cannot ignore the soil in which 
these phenomena are rooted. Delacroix reminds us that ""man has within himself 
certain innate feelings that can never be gratified by the objects of nature, and 
it is to these feelings that the imagination of the painter and the poet gives form 
and life" 

What does this phrase “innate feelings** mean? Man's soul, like a bronze bell, 
can respond to that which sets it in motion only with the resonance that is charac¬ 
teristic of it alone, and that defines its very individuality. Whether the shock 
transmitted by the senses h due to an outside cause or, rising from the interior 
emotional depths, is perceived directly, whether it is violent or gentle, the resonance 
it produces is always an individual one. 


INDIVIDUALITY. The artist sometimes deliberately develops this unique 
resonance, seeking to "express himself in his work" (this is almost the general 
rule in our time); sometimes, as was the case in the past, he merely performs a task 
assigned to him, and all he can du is to leave his imprint on it (for this the law 
of his own nature requires). But in both cases we arc witnessing a projection of 
the artist's inner nature onto a form which gives it material substance, makes it 
visible. 

What* then, defines the particularity of this inner nature? How is it revealed? 
The work of art displays, first of all, that species of lucid organization in which 
the artist's intellectual convictions, his values, come into play. He has formed 
a certain idea of the world and of himself, of reality and of art, to which* inevitably, 
he tends to make his work conform. This is the conscious, reasoned, even systematic 
part of his creative effort. This is also the part which most dearly reflects his 
environment. For the ideas he adopts are most often echoes of those prevalent in 
his rime* even if he gives them a personal inflection. 

Once again the history of art must go outside its own field, must trace the 
history of ideas, their evolution and the deeper meaning of this evolution. When 
it does so, it soon realizes that the artist, in his language of images, is producing 
a version of these ideas equivalent to that produced by thinkers and writers and 
scientists in their verbal language. He is contributing a rijgm of the^worid which 
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must inevitably be computed with the conctpumu of St formed by the thought of 
his time. Thus the abstract aesthetic of Romanesque art re fleet!? the a priori idealism 
that prevailed in the early Middle Ages, as typified by the ideas of St* Augustine, 
whereas the positive aesthetic of the Gothic period reflects the Aristoteliamsm 
and the beginnings of cxpcrimental science that prevailed in the thirteenth century, 
the former typified by the thought of Albert the Great and St, Thomas Aquinas, 
the latter by that of Roger Bacon. 1 

The artist takes the ideas of his time for granted; sharing them autoimticaOy 
with his contemporaries, he cannot realize the extent to which they determine 
his own views; we realize it only in the perspective of history. Nevertheless, his € T* 
is not entirely the product of external forces; he also answers to certain inner 
impulses, which are a part of his most basic individuality. Claudel emphasized 
this point; “It is not in anecdotes of external behavior that w t c must look for our 
explanations. Every great work of art* like the creations of nature, is a response 
to an inner necessity of which the artist is more or less aware,” 

This necessity is composed, in part, of his innate inclination* of everything 
latent in him that strives to manifest itself* to become actualized in Ms life as w T eIl 
as in his works* I lere T the psychoJogy of temperament and character* or character- 
ology* can supply a fund of data. From Sheldon to he Scnnc, from KJagcs to Dr. 
Carton and Gaston Berger, increasingly numerous studies have dealt with the 
various human types, and their affinities to certain forms, which they either prefer 
or create instinctively. Graphology provides us with eloquent examples. 

But a human being is not made up only of his inclinations; such a definition 
would be too theoretical. Every man who lives accumulates experience. From 
the moment of birth* his will to live is measured against reality; he is the result 
of conflicts, joys, and sorrows, harassing problems which he has to solve in order 
to move forward and which affect his very nature, shaping it continually on the 
anvil of experience. This makes for a complex constitution, open to perpetual 
mutations, and reflecting conflicting internal forces seeking a balance—the in¬ 
dividual's various drives and impulses* his appetites and his efforts to repress them. 


PSYCHO ANALYSIS AND THE EXPLORATION QJ THE DEPTHS* We have 
seen previously how at this point psychoanalysis entered the picture, for it is this 
branch of psychology that has undertaken, with varying success, the exploration 
of mankind’s depths. Psychoanalysis has demonstfated how the conscious mind 
tends to obstruct this task of exploration* by replacing the truth of the unconscious 
with interpretations that suit its own purposes. To get at the unconscious, psychol¬ 
ogy must use a roundabout method* that of associations. 

For this reason, psychoanalysis has sought to determine* particularly through 
the evidence of dreams* the laws that govern the recurrence of certain images which 

1 l havs developed ibis idea in grwer detail in my tssny H4 J .a t^nsM medieval ct lc Monde moderne,' 1 in 
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arise in the mind when it is not under the control of consciousness, Gradually a 
whole symbolism of the imagination has been formulated, one which still contains 
many uncertainties and some errors p but which has achieved increasing insight. 

Baudouin, in his remarkable Psjckmalysi de l*Arf v issued in 1929, has show n 
the amazing results psychoanalysis can achieve when it is applied to ihe work of 
art. Because of his clinical background he was primarily concerned with the effect 
of certain works of art on his patients; what we should be interested in, rather, is 
the imagination of the artist himself. Dr* R N. Dracoulides, in his Pm&anxfysc de 
ParPuft it dt sm ffiwr*, published in 1952, deals with this problem, but his approach 
is narrower than Baudouirfs very broad and human treatment. 

The uncertainty from which psychoanalysis, working in several, sometimes 
conflicting, directions, still suffers compels the psychologist of arc to proceed 
with extreme caution; the new science is still too unsure of itself, and too much 
inclined to take refuge in automatic formulations. However, wc have seen how, 
by selecting judiciously from among the conclusions reached by Freud, Jung, 
and Adler, it is possible to cast a vivid light on the artist's unconscious* on this 
deepest pan of him which is the source of bis profound desire to translate himself, 
to express himself, to be in the objective form of the work of art, 

A kind of statistical study of those images most often appearing in an artist's 
work will indicate the magnetic held of his sensibility. But at this point a new 
danger arises: that of ignoring the incessant change that i$ characteristic of all 
living things. Consequently, psychology must trace this evolution which never 
ceases; then only will we gain insight into the development of a particular life, the 
causes of its restlessness, the quest that defines it, the pursuit of a particular goal 
or balance or gratification—in short* its meaning. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ART. Such then is the program 
that may be outlined for the psychology of art. But does not this expose it to 
some major criticisms? "To pursue such an investigation,” it will be said, “is that 
not to divert attention from the work of art in order to concentrate it on its creator? 
Is it not ro lose sight of its true significance, which is Beauty ? Is it not to ignore 
effort by virtue of which the work tends to become an independent reality, an 
aesthetic object that exists only for itself?” Such an objection would be valid if 
the psychology of an were to become an end in itself* instead of a mere means 
toward deepening our insight into the work of art and enabling us to discover 
everything it has in it* One of the motives for an artist's creating a work is certainly 
his will to express himself and to translate his complex nature into a form that will 
have validity in itself. Only our insight into the man can give us a sure means of 
access to the message contained in the work. By avoiding those errors into which 
our spontaneous, subjective reaction might lead us, we are actually showing greater 
respect for the artist; to know his true nature is to open ourselves to it* to become 
receptive to him. 

The psychologist must not commit an error similar to those committed by 
the historians who treated paintings as mere historical data, confirming con¬ 
clusions reached by other methods. He has the same duty to be humble: to subordi¬ 
nate himself to the wod of art and its effects, to provide us with a dear insight into 
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the dements that the artist strives, consciously or unconsciously, to catnmumcafce 
to us. 

“Then, your primary goal is comprehension/’ it will be objected, “whereas the 
wort ultimately aims at providing enjoyment, delight, as Poussin said? Must we 
not ft*J it, rather than gain insight into it? Does not your study of causes lead to 
a determinism which submerges that freedom chat finds its highest refuge in artistic 
creation?” 

The study of art has by rights only one province, that of the causes of the work* 
of those elements which may have affected its development. But the student of 
art must realize that all he learns is at the service of another kind of study, one 
alien to his, and which belongs only to criticism—the province of the “how” and 
no longer that of the “why/ 5 which properly makes use of those dements which 
the study of an has isolated- Here begins the realm of quality and here the study 
of art ends, as the solid ground in an outline of the contour of the sea. By defining 
those historical and psycholog teal elements that are viewed as components in the work 
of art, and that are in reality only its causes, the study of art removes beyond all 
possible ambiguity the result of the work—its mba. 


DETECTING THE IRREDUCIBLE, To explain is gradually to eliminate all that 
is not that ultimate reality which is the true object of contemplation. History, by 
isolating those elements in the work of art that ate the product of contingencies, 
made it possible for psychology to attack the more essential dements. Psychology, 
in its turn, while rejecting determinism, stops before that which dudes it. The task 
of psychology is to isolate pure quality', wherein resides the freedom of the work 
and its beauty. 

For although man is not the master of the elements imposed on him by life, 
which presses on him from all sides and molds his own nature, he is the master of 
the value he ascribes to these elements in his capacity as spectator, or of the value 
with which he endows them in his capacity as creator. Whatever the pressures to 
which he may be subjected, he always preserves his capacity to judge them, to 
determine their value, aesthetic or moral; and by this token he remains indomitably 
frec + 

The more insight the history of art gives us into the necessities that form the 
artist, the more nearly it liberates us from the temptation of formulas, theories, 
and fashions, because it shows us that these things, being subject to perpetual 
change, are relative and vain. The only permanent thing is quality, which cannot 
be reduced to a formula or a definition* 

Only the sorcerer's apprentices will try to reduce harmony to particular measure¬ 
ments, or to coniine it to a “golden section/ 1 when actually it is inseparable from 
the results that arc sometimes achieved with its help. What a deception, to judge 
the success of a work by the principles it applies or the ideas it expresses [ Tables 
of formal values, the rhetoric of expression, aesthetic dogma—all arc meaningless 
unless they serve as a basis for quality ; the quality with which a man may one day 
endow them can justify them, but by themselves they can never create quality or 
even account for it. 

Comprehension of a*work of art, insight into it, does not penetrate its secret 
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but, rather delimits it with precision. It defines it, in the original sense of the term, 
by fixing the boundaries beyond which it begins, it dissolves the shell that might 
have been taken to be transparent, but is actually the opaque envelope of the 
work. Then only do we perceive the true brilliance of the gem It encloses* and 
experience its fascination. Then it is time to be silent* in order to attend to its 
voiceless speech. 
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